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Chapter I. 

SCULPTURE. 

The following remarks are made principally with re- 
ference to what Winkelmann has said on the suhject 
of Eg^yptian sculpture, in the first chapter of his second 
book on the History of Antient Art ; but our object is 
not so much to bring forward in a new form all that 
he has advanced, as to attempt to correct various 
errors into which he has fallen. 

It is generally assumed, that all Egyptian figures 
are stiff, ugly, and devoid of grace, which Winkel- 
mann, going a step further, and making another 
assumption, perhaps equally unfounded, attributes to 
the general want of beauty in the nation. But the 
opinion of beauty differs so much among various 
families of the human race, that we must be careful 
before we come to hasty conclusions on this subject. 
For example, there is no doubt that among white 
people generally, and especially among the vulgar, the 
ideas of blackness and ugliness are inseparable, while 
their own standard of beauty is formed by the kind of 
iqpecimens with which they are familiar. Hence, 
laige round cheeks, marked with great patches of red, 
a bosom swelling beyond all reasonable dimensions, 
and a thick squat form, are looked on with pleasure 
by a large part of that branch of the human race to 
which the English nation belongs. Now, if such 
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2 THB BRITISH MUSEUM. 

figures as these were represented in stone, in all their 
due proportions, and placed hy the side of the male and 
female figures of the Museum (No. 31), as represented 
in the accompanying print, we have no hesitation in 
saying, that the Egyptian figures, both in the expres- 
sion of countenance and the outline of their form, 
would be pronounced by all educated people, in- 
finitely superior; and superior, too, in both these 
respects, to the average kmd of form that our eyes 
are familiar with. 

This group was found in a tomb (see Museum 
Catal(^e, No. 31), where, according to Egyptian 
fashion, we often see the wife and husband united 
after death by the hands of the sculptor. 

These two figures are seated : the back of the chair 
to which they are attached, is a flat unomamented 
slab, about two feet five inches high, and ISJ^ inches 
wide ; the material is a soft sandstone, lie male 
is seated on the tight and the female on the left, with 
a small figure, apparently a child, placed on a lower 
seat between them. The right arm of the male rests 
on his lap ; the left goes round the female's back, 
and the hand rests on her left shoulder. The position 
of the female is the same, if we write left for right, 
and right for left hand. Some fturther remarks will 
be made on these figures in the next chapter. 

Another objection made to the Egyptian artist* is, 
that he had no anatomical skill, except, perchance, he 
might know something of the inner parts of the 
human body, if the embalmers did not keep it to 
themselves; and indeed, if they communicated it 
fipeely, such information would be of small use to the 
sculptor. The same remark would apply to the 
Greeks, who, even in the time of Galen, were not 
accustomed to dissect, and were compelled to derive 
their whole knowledge of the human figure firom a 
careful study of the outward form, and the exaniina- 
* WixJc^lmami, vol. i; p. 98. Ftench Bd. 1790. 
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4 THB BRITISH MOSSUM. 

tion c^ such bones as d^y could procnre. llieir 
gymnastic exercises, however, gave them great oppor- 
tunities of studying the human figure na^d, and of 
seizing with accuracy those muscles which were de- 
veloped by different kinds of exercise. But in Egypt, 
too, if we may judge from many of the existing paint- 
ed walls, it was common for the poorer class at least 
to go naked, or nearly so ; and it was not unusual also 
to practise athletic sports, such as are represented in the 
drawings, from the tombs of the kings at Thebes ; and 
still better in many of the beautiful plates of Rosellini. 

It may be readily admitted that the Elgyptiau 
figvace might be very inferior to the Qreek, and that 
their representation of the human form, in outline, 
is too angular and stiff; but it is not at aUnneommon 
to find among the figures even of nide execution, a few 
that are placed in attitudes which are easy and gpracefiil. 

The colossal arm (No. 18, vd. i. p. 272) of the 
Museum, brought by Belzoni from Thebes, has the 
external anatomy of the muscles very boldly, and, 
we believe, tolerably correctly expressed ; and, when 
we consider its colossal proportions, and the exqui- 
site polish given to the hard granite of which it is 
composed, we must acknowledge it to be a wonderfiil 
piece of execution. This arm, as we have before re- 
marked, belongs to the colossal head (No. 15) that 
is placed, in the Museum, opposite to the Memnon ; 
ibe figure, when entire, was a standing one, and 
the arm, as usual, hung down close to the sides, to 
which they were attached by a piece of stone which 
was left there for that purpose. The hand of this 
figure is closed, which is not always the case "mth 
Egyptian statues in a standing posture. The finest 
specimens of Egyptian sculpture which the Museiim 
ofibrs, are the colossal, which indeed are generally, but 
not always, superior to the smaller Egyptian statues. 

The kneeling figures (Nos. 25, 27, 36) may also 
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SCULPTURS. 5 

be referred to as fine specimens of the fulness and 
roundness of limb which the artist could give to his 
work. In No. 27, the sculptor has shown that his 
model was in nature, and that if he had been un- 
fettered by the rigid rules of his art, he could have 
accomplished better things. No. 36, a fragment of 
a kneeling figure, is of still superior execution. An 
ornamented belt passes round the body, just where 
the figure is broken off; below the belt commences 
the longitudinal fluting or grooving along the ^thighs, 
which indicates the dress; it terminates above the 
knees. The projection caused by the pressure of the 
calf of the leg against the thigh, which rests upon it, 
is well and distinctly marked. 

Callistratus* speaks of a marble satyr in one of 
the caves or tombs of Thebes, which had the veins 
strongly marked on the arms ; probably he meant one 
of the compound forms, half human and half beasi, 
such as we see in the Museum. The figure in the 
accompanying print (No. 26) has the bony parts of 
the legs, vnth the ankle-joints, very strongly and 
distinctly marked. 

It is correctly remarked by Winkelmann, that the 
general character of the Egyptian sculptured naked 
figure is determined by straight lines, with little bend- 
ing in them. In the seated figure the feet are 
placed parallel to each other, and exactly oppo- 
site, white in the sculptured standing figures the 
feet are rrenerally placed in the same right line, one 
being advanced before the uther. The great colossal 
seated fibres had their hands placed flat on their 
thighs, as may be seen by the two specimens we have 
given, one from the Museum, and the other from the 
front of the temple of Ip^mbul. As the arms are made 
t& adhere to the bodies of standing statues, there can be 
no vigorous action represented by them ; the {Egyptians, 
in fact, reserved their reliefs for such subjects; their 
• PbilMtnitai, Stat. No. 1. 
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X SCULPTUBB. 7 

statues are ahva]^ in a state of repose. This forms 
one most striking difference between Grecian statuary, 
in its perfected form, and Egyptian art; the former 
represents the human figure entirely free, so as to be 
contemplated in every part, and also exhibits it, when 
the subject requires, with as much energy and motion 
as in a picture. The latter never shows the human 
figure in the round, either standing singly on a 
pedestal, or in a state of action ; whether seated or 
standing, the back is attached to a mass of stone that 
forms, as we have already described, a component 
part of the work *, This is the case with all the sper 
dmens of Egyptian statuary in the Museum, except 
some of those singular crouching figures, which will 
be presently described. 

We may mention, incidentally, in addition to the 
numerous proofs of the resemblance of antient Grecian 
and Egyptian art, the brief description by Pausanias 
(viii. 40) of the statue of the pancmtiast Arrachion, 
which he saw in the agora of Phigaleia: '' In 
other respects this statue is in the antient style, and 
particularly in the attitude ; the leet are not much 
apart, and the arms hang down along the sides as far 
as the haunches. The statue is of stone, and they say 
that there was once an inscription on it, but this 
is obliterated by time.'* Arracluon died in the 54th 
Olympiad, or about B. C. 560, at which epoch, as 
we learn firom this passage, the attitude of Greek 
statues was the same as that of Egyptian figures. 
This resemblance, or rather identity of antient art in 
the two countries is undeniable. But the Greeks at 
last emancipated themselves from the fetters of a tra- 
ditional type and an unvarying conventional same- 
ness; and by studying and imitating the human 
form, they gradually transferred its beauties to th^ 
statues of the deities, which, instead of being fashioned 
* See vol. i. p. 374. 
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8 THE BRITISii MUSEUM. 

upon (he rules of antient art, gradually became die 
ideal personifications of beauty *, 

The attitude of an Egyptian statue is always symr 
metrical, that is, the position of one-half of the 
figiure taken longitudinally always corresponds exactly 
with the other : the only exception is the position of 
the arms, one of which is often in a di^rent attitude 
from the other. 

As a general rule the Egyptian sculptor, as we have 
observed before, executed animals better than men, 
and relieiB or figures in intaglio rilevato perhaps best 
of. all. The birds, particularly those on the two 
obelisks in the Museum, and on some of the sarco- 
phagi, have not only a most correct outline, but there 
is an air of life and motion given to the head, the 
eye, and the legs, which it would not be easy to 
surpass. We have already remariced that the scu^)tor 
probably felt more freedom in delineating the animal 
form, than the outlines of the deified human form, 
which were confined by strict rules. . 

It is a curious object of inquiry to endeavour to 
determine from the existing specimens of Egyptiaa 
sculpture, what was the national physiognomy and 
expression of face. But there are great difiiculties 
in the way. We can hardly say with certainty what 
is genuine Egyptian sculpture, by which term we 
mean that style which prevailed in Egypt before fo- 
reign conquest, and particularly Greek influence, 
modified all the forms of art. We do not mean to 
say that the Egyptians ever lost entirely their nationid 
style of design, not even under the early Roman 
emperors ; but it is undeniable that while their con- 
querors half ad(^>ted Egyptian forms and notions, 
they imprinted on them somewhat also of their own 
national character. No one will suppose that die 

* See Thiersch^ Epochen der Bildenden Kunst, p. 230^ and 
note pp. 54, 55. 
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head of the accompanying print* is pure Egyptiaii^ 
when he has once compiled it with other heads of 
the Museum, which are undoubtedly genuine ; and 
yet it is not a pure Greek head, any more than some 
of the Greekish-looking temples in Upper Nubia are 
purely Greek. It has also the snake on the fore- 
head, one of the marks of divinity on the genufaie 
statues of Egypt. 

The head and the extremities of Egyptian ilgores 
deserve our particular attention, if we wish to fomi 
exact ideas of the statuary of this pe6ple. The fbre^ 
head is rather low, and the eyebrow less marked and 
prominent than in the Greek figures. The eyes ue 
rather flat and long, not sunk deep in the head, and 
drawn in an oblique direction, which indeed is much 
more remarkable in some of the reliefs and paintings 
than in the statues. In the colossal statue of the Mu- 
seum (No. 19), the eyes, eyelids, and eyebrows are not 
polished equally with the rest of the face, but lefl a litde 
rough, which must have been done purposely, as thej 
have found no difficulty in polishing other parts which 
present equal irregularities and corners. In the co- 
k)ssus (No. 15), the eye seems to have been polished, 
with the exception of a round part about the centre, 
which is left somewhat rough to represent the 
pupil. The hair of the eyebrows is very faintly 
marked, sometimes by nothing more than a line. 
The nose is rather short and rounded at the end, 
but on the whole a very good nose, and better 
than we see on an average in living specimens. Hiat 
of the Memnon may be called beautiful, though it has 
not the European form ; it is far from being so round 
and thick as that of his colossal neighbour opposite. 
Indeed the nostrils of the Memnon are, in our opinion, 
the finest pair in all the Museum, if we compare them 
ifith those of statues in perfect repose, and it is only 

* TlMbead.(p. 10.) is not yet numbered; it if placed imme- 
4i«ftely in front of picture 180. 
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wi(|i MU^ that aaycompuiscmcaa be fairly made. In 
£gyptia(i ftatues the lips are eloeed ; they often wear 
a soft and placid smile, which is in good keeping with 
their quiet attitude : they may be called rather thick, 
though they do not approach at all to the large lips of 
the negro, nor do some of the specimens at all surpass 
those dimenmons that may be looked on with plea- 
su^. The lips of the granite figure opposite the 
Hemnon are the thickest specimen the Museum 
pfiers, and the whole character of this face is much 
rounder and more massy than any other which we 
•have seen. Though it is not the negro face, we 
cannot help feeling, as we look upon it, that its 
fecLtures recall to our minds that kind of outline 
which we understand by the term African, a word 
th^t means, in ordinary acceptation, something of the 
negip cast of face. The chin of this figure is broken, 
but it i9 easy for the eye to restore the part that is lost, 
and even then it is disagreeably smail, and recedes 
loo much when compared with our standard of taste. 
Indeed, in most Egyptian figures, we may observe 
that the chin is small. 

The cheek-bones are rather high and marked ; but 
the most extrfunrdinary thing is the position of the ear, 
which, though not perhaps in all, yet certainly in most 
specimens of Egyptian sculpture, is placed much too 
high. This we may observe in the Memnon, and 
the colossus o^^posite to him, where ^e ears are as 
remarkable for the fineness of their execution as for the 
strangeness of their position. The head which we have 
just given (not numbered) has also (tie ears too high. 

The extremities of the mouth are generally raised 
a Uttle, which gives a kind of smiling expressicNi 
to die face, 

. In examining the hands and feet, we find the former 
particularly clumsy and shapeless, especiaUy in the 
<NrfoQS^ figure (No. 31, vpL i. fcMrmerly No. 38), where 
tt)» bands rest flat on the thighs, But this cannot have 
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arisen from inability to make them better, birtftom the 
artist adhering to a prescribed rule, which was pro*- 
bably founded on observing that the hands in this posi- 
tion are hardly seen in a colossal statue. But the feet 
are seen in such figures, and accordingiy are 
worked with more care than the hands. The 
colossal fists alone are enough to prove that, when 
the artist found it necessary, he could give a better 
outline to the human hand. We also take the figure 
(No. 26) ' as ' another specimen, in which the hands 
are executed with tolerable accuracy. The Egyptian 
fbot is a pretty long one, and flat and broad at the 
toes, as a fbot ought to be that has not been spoiled 
by a shoe ; but we do not agree with Winkelmann 
in considering the toes to be very ill defined. Even in 
the large colossal figure of the Museum, the toes are 
pretty well formed, and infinitely better than the 
fingers of the hand ; while all the bones of the fbot 
and leg are very strongly indicated on the male 
figure just referred to. Winkelmann also remarics, 
that the little toe is never curved and drawn up slightly 
as in the Greek statues, but in this again we aire com* 
pelled to difier somewhat from him, from an exami- 
nation of the specimens in the Museum. 

We proceed now to make a few remarks on the 
drapery of the sculptured figures, and particularly 
those in high relief Of headndresses there is a great 
variety, but in these we should distinguish, if we 
can, between those winch belong to representations of 
Deity, and those which may be considered as the 
usual forms of common life. The latter are better 
known from the paintings than from the sculptured 
figures in fUl relief, though there are several speci- 
mens in the Museum on painted statues. A large 
kind of cap covering the head completely, and de- 
scending in two long broad and rounded masses on 
each side of the neck, till they almost touch the 
bneasts, Is one of the most usual fcnrm of the female 
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head-dress. The male figure (No. ft) has a head- 
dress of this description, which is not unlike a fuU- 
hottomed mg. The colossal head (No. 93) has a 
Mngular specimen of a head-dress. Instead of 
coming dovm straight, it forms a round sweep in its 
course downwards from the ear, and terminates at 
the lower part on each side, in a kind of rounded 
knot. The size of the hreasts might lead us to suppose 
that this figure is a £emale; hut this is doubtful. 
The ears are not covered hy the head-dress, as 
is the case with all the specimens of Egyptian female 
statues in the Museum, except (A). The ears of the 
male figures are generally covered hy the head-dress, 
hut not always so (see No. 8) ; and the head-dress, 
when it descends upon the chest, generally falls down 
in hroad flat hands on each side (Nos. 30, 21, 19). 

In the female figure (A), which is a high relief of 
sandstone painted, we see a more elahorate head-dress, 
covered on the top with a {uece that does not helong 
i^parendy to the folds that hang down on each side. 
There is another female figure in the Museum 
(Shelf 114), which is also painted, and remarkable 
for the expression of its countenance as well the 
regularity of the several features. If it is a specimen 
of an Egyptian woman, there need no longer be any 
doubt tbAt the Egyptians, or at least the higher 
castes among them, belonged to a family entirely 
distinct from any of the so-called inferior races. 
Other male figures have the same kind of head-dress 
descending to the chest, as already described ; but no 
one can take the figure, already referred to (not num- 
bered), for genuine Egyptian, though it has the form of 
head-dress which we have been describing. It is, in 
fact, a Ghreek or Roman head, with an adopted costume. 
As to the dress of the body, the great colossi and 
some minor figures appear to be naked, with the ex- 
ception of their headndress, and a cloth which goes 
round the nuddle, and is formed into long foUs on 
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No. 151. Since this drawing was made, other pieces of thi^ 
btt-vilStf h«v« been found and put together. 
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Shelf 114. 
the thighs, giving them very muck the appearance of 
being cased with corderoy. The male figure is, indeed, 
generally represented naked, all but about the middle, 
where a short vest or shirt is fastened by a belt, and 
covers part of the thighs. It appears from the paint- 
ings and bas-reliefs, that this simple costume was in 
very general use among the people. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions. 

The drapery of the Egyptian statues is generally 
a single vest so slightly marked that we should some- 
times almost fail to discover it but for the border 
which is shown near the feet and the neck. This 
border also is sometimes indicated round the wrists and 
under the bosom. We see also occasionally an attem^- 
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to mark the little folds or creases, which a tUn cottoA 
or linen dress would f6rm by falling over the breast. 

Winkelmann* remarks, that no Egyptian figure has 
shoes, except it be one of which Pococke speaks, which 
has a kind of ring below the ankle-bone, and attached 
to it a strap passing between the great toe and the 
next to it, as if to hold the sandal, which is not visible. 
The figure of the Museum (No. 26), which we have 
so citen quoted, has sandals ; they seem fastened by 





Sandals. 

a strap passing between the great toe and its neigh- 
bour, and attached to an upper part, perhaps of wood, 
which crosses the instep and descends to the sole of 
the sandal on each side. The sole of the sandal 
and the wooden part which crosses the instep an6 
evidently one piece in this instance. 

Herodotusf says, that the Egyptian priests wore 
shoes of papyrus. 

It will be observed that the figure (No. 26) bears 
a ram's head on his lap. Other figures also, both male 
and female, and figures as well standing as kneeling, 
bear in front of them what is probably the represen- 
tation of a monolith or dctorway, in which we see a 
single figure cut in relief; as in the print from the 
Museum (vol. i.p.378). The back of these figures, 
as well as of others, is supported by an upright piece 
of BtoniBf on which there ^ hieroglyphics. 
* i, p. 139f t ii. 37. 
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To determine what works of scnlptare belong to 
the genuine Egyptian period before the country. felt 
the influence of a foreign power, and what were pro- 
bably the work of Greek or Roman artists, imita- 
ting the Egyptian style, is a task of some difficulty. 
We can only approximate to a judgment by a careful 
study of the characteristics of those which are ad- 
mitted to be of undoubted Egyptian character, and 
by comparing them with others of a later age. The 
absence of hieroglyphics is not decisive, because these 
ornaments were occasionally omitted in works of high 
antiquity, and also retained as embellishments on 
works that undoubtedly belong to the period of Greek 
and Roman dominion. It is the style, tiierefore, and 
the expression of countenance which must decide, 
and particularly the costume. The bust, of which we 
have already spoken (not numbered), has a dif- 
ferent kind of expression from the Egyptian figures, 
and one more approaching to the style of a Greek 
statue, and yet it partly preserves the Egyptian head- 
dress. No. 35, a mutilated figure of calcareous 
stone was found, according to the Museum Cati^ 
logue, by Captain Caviglia in a sepulchre near 
the pyramids. It is probably a Greek-Egyptian 
statue. The attitude and dress are Egyptian, but 
the execution is rather in the Greek style, being 
characterized by more freedom of manner than we 
observe in pure Egyptian sculpture. The dress con- 
sists of a single vest, tied with a belt, and in a knot 
just below the navel, and descending nearly to the 
knees in the usual fashion. The figure is attached 
to a rectangular column behind. This figure has 
been painted on the body, arms, and legs. 

The following extract from Winkelmann will give 
some idea of his manner of criticism, and likewise 
point out some essential differences between the Isis 
of the Egyptians and the Isis of the Greeks, made in 
the Egyptian style. 
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No. 35. 
" The collection* of the capitol contains two statues 
of grey basalt, and the villa Albani, another of the same 
stone, which may serve as the means of comparison, 
and give us an idea of the difference between the 
antient and imitated style. The face of one of the 
two first seems to vary a little from the ordinary 
Egyptian form, though the mouth is turned up, and 
the chin is too short — two characteristics of antient 
Egyptian statues. The eyes are hollow, and it seems- 
likely that they were originally of a different materialf. 

* i. p. 143. 

t There i« in the Museum a specimoA of 4 6r?ek h^ 
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The face of the second figure approaches nearer the 
Greek fonn, but the figure generally is ill designed, 
and its proportions are tooshcnrt. The hands are better 
than is usual in the antlent Egyptian figures, and the 
feet are in the ordinary style, except that they are 
turned out rather more. The posture and attitude of 
the first and third figures correspond exactly to those 
of the most antient Egyptian statues: their arms 
hang straight down, and adhere closely to their 
sides, with the exception of a small opening made 
wi^ the chisel between the arms and the body of the 
first. Both have their backs fastened to an angulur 
column after the Egyptian fashion. The second figure 
has its arms more free, but yet not separated fix>m the 
body ; in one hand she holds a horn of abundance filled 
with fruits. Contrary to common usage, this statue 
has no column to support the back, which is quite fit^ee. 

*' These figures were made by Egyptian scidptcNrs, 
under the dominion of the Greeks, who introduced 
into Egypt tiieir gods as well as their arts, while ob 
the other hand the Greeks adopted Egyptian usages. 

*' As to the dress of the Egyptians, we remark, in the 
three female figures which we have mentioned, a tunic, 
a robe, and a mantle. This fact is not at variance with 
what Herodotus tells us, who says that the Egyptian 
women had only one garment : this is doubtless to be 
understood of the robe or outer vesture. The tunic, by 
which we meUn, the under garment of the two statues 
in the capitOl, is disposed in small plaits, and descends 
as far as the toes, falling on each side of the base. This 
part of the dress is not seen on the statue of the villa 
Albani, because the original legs are wanting. It 
appears to have been linen, if we may judge firom the 
number of small plaits : it begins just under the nedc, 
and covers not only the bosom, but all the. body down 

with hoUow eyes, eyidently intended to receive some different 
material. This style of ornamtat was commQii omong tkm 
Greeks, 
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to ibe feet. The tunic has short sleeves, that reach to 
9bovLt the middle of Ihe upper part of the arm. This 
drapery, which is spread over the bosom of the third 
statue, forms very fine and almost imperceptible 
plaits ; and these branch out from the centre of each 
breast in all directions. In the first and third statues 
ttie robe is exactly the same, and it adheres to the 
body, with the exception of some very closely folded 
pfauts, which rise up. In all the three statues the 
robe only extends up as far as just below the bosom, 
wbere it is fastened to the mantle. 

** The two ends of the mantle pass over the shoulders, 
aad by means of them the robe is fastened to the mantle 
under ^ bosom ; the extreme parts of these ends 
hang down below the knot and along the breast. . 
After this fashion the beautiful Greek Isis of the 
Cttpttol, and that of the palace Barberini, have their 
Tobe fiistened to the ends of the mantle, which pulls 
iSbe robe upwards, and makes the flexible plaits on 
the thighs and legs rise at the same time. One 
straight ]^it descends from the breast and between 
the legs, down to the feet. 

^l^ere is a slight variation in the third statue, 
that of the villa Albani. One of the ends of the mantle 
passes over the right shoulder, and the other under 
the left bosom, the two extremities being fastened to 
iSbe robe under the breast. This is all that we see of 
Uie mantle ; as the remainder, which ought to fall 
down behind, is covered with the column placed at 
the back of the figure. The second statue, which 
has no column at its back, has the lower parts covered 
with the mantle. The clothing of the two Greek Isis 
is firinged, like the mantles of captive kings, by which 
it was probably intended to denote a divinity intro- 
duced ftom a foreign country. This sort of ck>thing 
called Gbmsapa was shaggy on both sides, and it 
became a winter-dress among the Roman ladies as 
soon as it was introduced. From examining the 
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dmperf of all the figures of Isis, I fasTe found that 
all, without exoeption, wear the mantle in this fashion, 
and that this style of drapery is a distinctive mark of 
this goddess/' 

It would not be difficult to find fiuilt wiUi 8om# 
]>arts of this extract, though we believe the main pari 
of it which refers expressly to the description of the 
drapery is correct, and will help the reader to form his 
judgment of the various figures here presented to him. 

Humboldt has given a drawing of a piece of 
Mexican sculpture, which is rather curious firom its 
bearing some resemblance in the style of the head- 
dress to that of some Egyptian figures. It is a bust 
of an Aztek priestess, of hard black basalt ; Uie head- 
dress is fastened across the forehead by three conti- 
guous stripes or bandages, to the lowest of which a 
series of pearls is attached. The ears are covered by 
the projecting parts of the head-dress, which assumes 
on each side of the cheek a fiiU round globular form, 
and fi'om which tiiere hang down below the chin two 
rounded copical masses, marked by longitudinal inci- 
sions, and very nearly resembling the head-dress on 
the Isis *-headed pillar of Denderah. But in general 
it does not appear that there is much resemblance 
between the Mexican sculptures, as some have sup- 
posed, and those of Egypt We have had the oppor- 
tunity of comparing a great variety of small Mexican 
figures, made of b£j£ed clay, with the sculptures of the 
Museum, and we cannot state any general points of 
resemblance on which to insist as forming the 
basis of an exact comparison. 

The sarcophagus-cover of black granite (now 
No. 90), already given (vol. i. p. 382) as a specimen 
of high relief, is no less remarkable for the distinctness 
with which it displays the dress. The height of the 
figure, without its head, which is broken oJOT, is about 
six feet Just below the elbow the right arm is 
* Off Athor, at wom» name it 
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raised to iibout five inches above the kvtl ei tlM 
stone. On the right arm, five inches and a half 
above the elbow, we clearly trace the termination of a 
skeve ; the whole arm below that pait is quite bare. 
The upper vest to which this sleeve belongs is again 
indicated by two slightly rounded elevations in the 
hollow between the chest and the right shoolderi 
while the hem is seen crossing the breast in a slewing 
direction. The same vest is observed descending from 
the left shoulder and crossing the breast in several 
plaits, so as to make an angle with the corresponding 
part on the right side. The effect of the greater ten- 
sion given to this part of the garment is shown in the 
irregular folds of the lefl sleeve. This upper vest is 
clearly a kind of shirt with short sleeves ; such a shirt, 
probably, as has been found on some mummies* 
Beginning at the feet just above the ankles we 
observe the termination of the lower vest, which 
we trace upwards along the outline of ^e figure 
without any interruption, until we arrive at the waist, 
where we perceive that it covers the lower part 
t)f the shirt, and is fastened round the body by a 
kind of belt or tie, hanging down in front. The 
points or Vandykes, as they are now called, which we 
observe along the whole forepart of the lower garment, 
perhaps indicate that it opened in front ; otherwise it 
would be rather a troublesome matter to get into and 
out of it. Though it is possible this under garment 
may be one of the forms of dress, either belonging to 
priests or laity, its contracted appearance at the bottom, 
together with the closed seam up the middle, gives it 
the appearance of part of a mummy-swathing. The 
dress of this figure agrees with what Herodotus* 
says, ^ each man wears two garments." 

Winkelmann makes another division of Egyptian art, 
which includes such works as were executed in Italy 
(and we may add in Greece) by Greek or Roman 
• M.J6. 
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artists, after the Imac worship and die gods of Egypt 
had found a footing on European soil. It would be 
hazardous to make any assertion without supporting 
it by ample proof as to the time when Isis statues 
were introduced into Greece, but it is probable that 
the occupation of Egypt by the Macedonians contri- 
buted very materially to extend the forms of Egyptian 
sculpture, and the rites of that nation. In Rome we 
know that Egyptian superstitions were beginning to 
be received as early as B. C. 96, but not without great 
oppositkm. They were several times suppressed, and 
their votaries persecuted; until the second triumvi- 
rate, about B. C. 43, gave their sanctk)n to the new 
religwn by building a temple to Serapis and Isis*. 
New persecutions foHowed at intervals, until the reign 
of the all-tolerant, or perhaps all-superstitious and 
architectural Hadrian, whose love of buikUng is at- 
tested by the numerous works with which he decorated 
various cities of his empire. The town of Antin<^, 
on the banks of the Nile, which took' its name from 
his favourite Antinous, we have already mentioned. 
There are now two statues at Rome of reddish gra- 
nite, (we believe in the Museo Pio Clementino,) which 
Winkelmann considers to be statues of Antinous, 
made in Italy, in the Roman-Egyptian style : there 
is also another, which he calls an Antinous statue, in 
the capitol. The first two are about twice the natural 
height, in the attitude of Egyptian figures, and with 
their backs attached to angular colmnns, which 1m)w- 
ever bear no hieroglyphics. They have also other 
marks of the Egyptian style upon them, having a 
head-dress with two smooth bands, hanging down 
in front, and being made of a single piece of stone. 
Now, these being distinct marks of the antient style, 
what is there in the statues that tends to prove they 
bebng to a later age? Winkelmann remarks in 

* Dion Call, xlfii* 15. 
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them, not th» fiat Egyptian breast^ but tbe lugfa 
Greek chest : the ribs below the breast are clearly 
shown: the body of the statue possesses all the 
fulness of the Greek figures: the articulations of 
the knees, the muscles of the arm, the distinctness of 
the shoulder-blades, and the character of the face, all 
combine to prove Winkehnann's assertion as to the age 
of these figures. We are not, however, so ready to 
believe that they are representations of Antinous, as 
some other*!* oopnoisseurs do not perceive that resem- 
Uance between the Antinous of the Greek style 
and the statues which Winkelmann fancied he had 
discovered. These two figures seem in fact to have 
been intended fbr Atlantes, whidi will account ibr 
ttieir haviug a kind of basket on their head ; and to 
have been designed in the style of Egyptian Atlas 
figqreil to support an entablature, or rather to be 
attached to a pilaster. The figure in the capitol may 
be an Antinous ; nor is it more surprising to find a 
statue of this personage in the Egyptian style than 
to find temples erected to his memory, and medals | 
struck in honour of him by so many cities. 

We must not omit to mention among works of 
Egyptian sculpture or of the plastic art, the heads 
that we see placed on various jars and urns, some of 
them containing bodies of sacred anipials §. These 
jars are generally earthen, but sometimes alabaster9 
and even of green basalt (Winkelmann, i. 154), with 
a cover fitting tight, on the top of which we see the 
figure of a human head, but quite as often that of 
some bird or quadruped, generally painted. 

Some of these jars have hieroglyphics on them, and 
some are without any. There is one in the Museum 

* But the colossal Memnou of the Museum has a full high 



t See note on Winkelmann, p. 151. 

I 9oine of the medals of Antipous have his h^aA on thv-Hc. 
t^ce of the medal, surmounted by the lotus. - ^ 

^Skeia«op9te,p,lOa. 
VOL. n. c 
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Jars, 
which is made of alabaster, and contains the body of 
an animal carefully wrapped up in linen cloth such as 
we see on mummies. There are also about it marks 
of the asphaltus or pitch, that was often used by the 
mummy-makers. An earthen jar in the Museum has 
a light blue vitrified glazing on it. Some of the Mu- 
seum jars have hieroglyphics on them, and ;some are 
without. Three jars in the Museum have handles. 
(Shelf 105.) Egyptian jars of this description are com- 
monly called Canopi, from a deity of the name of 
Canopus, who does not appear to belong to the antient 
mythology of Egypt, but was introduced at a later 
period*. We see the Canopus on the reverses of 
some of the medals of Hadrian, which numismatists 
class under the head of Alexandrine medals t* 

The freshness of these earthen jars is surprising. 
Belzoni tells us that on his first visit to the pyramids 
an Arab Fellah (workman) offered to sell him an 
earthen vase, which qontained a mummy-bird. The 

* See the ttoiy of Ru£Bncis, quoted by Jaldonsky* Panth. 
' pt. iL p. 143. 

he Canopi axe on 8helve8;l23, 99, 101,102^ lOd^ 105> &c. 
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jar was so per^t that Belzoni thought the Arab was 
attempting to impose on him by selling a modern 
jar for an antique. 

We know tliat the Egyptians in former times, as 
well as at the present day, manufactured earthen 
jars of a porous quality, which were used for cooling 
the water of the Nik. Such jars are still made 
in great numbers at Kenneh, in Upper Egypt. 
This Canopus is perhaps, then, nothing more t^n a 
water-pitcher deified by clapping on it the head of 
Osiris or Isis, or of some sacred animal ; but what 
may be the antiquity of this water-pitcher's claims to 
divinity, we cannot venture to decide. It figures 
among the signs of the Egyptian and Hindu zodiacs. 
The Museum contains several specimens (No. 48, 
&c.) of what are sometimes called altars, which have a 
striking resemblance in appearance to the style of a 
Canopus. We may compare their general expression 
to that of a figure seated, with the legs drawn up, and 
the arms crossed near the bjeast, and resting on the 
knees ; but in this figure (No. 48) nothing is seen 
except the head, which is completely formed, and the 
arms or hands, which are in slight relief. All the rest 
(^ the figure is compressed into a cubical kind of form 
rounded at the edges. They are generally highly po- 
lished and ornamented with hieroglyphics. In fact 
Ruffinus*s description of a Canopus would suit pretty 
well these compressed and imprisoned statues: — 
" The figure of Canopus, which has very small feet, a 
neck contracted, and a large belly, is modified into 
the form of a water-pitcher, the back being smoothed 
all over.** The back of No. 48 is quite smooth. 

We are strongly inclined to conjecture that these 
fig^ures represent persons in attitudes of meditation 
or penance. 

One of these altar-figures (B, not numbered) holds 
in the right hand something which very much re- 
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No. 48. 
sembled a head of ihaize* or Indian corn, which, 
however, it cannot be, as that grain was introduced 
into Europe from Virginia. This figure has an 
angular block at the back. The accompanying prints 
* See p. 29 ) ftnd'also see <p. 19) No. 46 from the Museum. 
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will give tin accurate idea of these curioOB specimens 
of sculpture. 

Thete is a fragment of an Egyptian figure (No. 
51) in the Museum, which is remarkable for its 
attitude* The figure is seated on a plinth, with 
the leg8> crossed, pretty much after the Oriental 
fashion, or in the style of some Hindu statues. The 
lap and parts of Uie plinth are ornamented with 
hief<dglyphics. In DanielPs drawing of the Caves 
of Kinneri, we see a figure in relief contained in 
a sunk pannel, with the legs crossed just as in this 
piece of istjulpture. 

Scarabaei, cut in stone, frequently in green-coloured 
basalt, or verd-antique, have been found in great quan- 
tities in Egypt, particularly in the tombs. Some have 
hieroglypbacs on them, which are more rare ; others 
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are quite plain. In the tombs of Thebes^ Belzoni 
found scarabeei, with human heads. There is hardly 
any symbolical figure which recurs so often in Eg^yp- 
tian sculpture and painting as the scarabaeus or beetle» 
and periiaps scarcely any one which it is so difficult to 
explain. He is often represented with a ball between 
his fore legs, which some take for a symbol of the 
world, or the sun ; the'latter is more probable, as we do 
not well know how the Egyptians would figure out the 
earth, being unacquainted with its true form ; except 
perchance they supposed it to be flat and circular. 
But the round ball which the beetle holds, is some- 
thing much humbler than the globe of the earth, 
being nothing more than a ball of dung, which 
this diligent creature loves to fashion and roll about. 
He may be an emblem of fertility. The crab on the 
Denderah zodiac is by some supposed to be a beetle. 
Those scarabeei which we see in our collections, are 
not all pure Egyptian work, according to Wihkel- 
mann, particularly those which have on them a re- 
presentation of Serapis and Anubis. In these Serapis 
has nothing Egyptian in his style, and, besides, there 
is some doubt whether this deity belonged to the 
antient mythology of Egypt Ye|; his name would 
induce us to suppose, that if he was imported from 
Pontus by the first Ptolemy, he received at least an 
Egyptian name on his arrival ; and this name may 
have belonged to some inferior deity of a remote age, 
who has been passed by unnoticed by the early Gireek 
writers. Serapis had a most magnificent temple 
built for him in Alexandria by Ptolemy Lagides, and 
his fame spread over* Greece, and into Italy, where 
numerous temples attested the piety and libera- 
lity of his worshippers. As the Greeks and Romans 
built temples to this deity, so they cut his image on 
the sacred symbol, the scarabaeus. The kn^li^g 

* See PausaniaS) patmm^ 
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figuie (No. 27) holds in front of it a kind of altary 
ornamented at the front and sides with hieroglyphics ; 
on the top of the altar, which is fiat, a scandbeeus is 
cut in high relief. 

The British Museum contains a specimen of a 
colossal beetle, of a greenish-coloured granite, which 
was brought to this country from Constantinople by 
the Earl of Elgin. It is probably a genuine Egyptian 
work*. 

Several of the large pieces of sculpture and figures 
in the Museum still remain to be described. 

No. 12, commonly called an altar, is a four-sided 
block of beautiful red granite, diminishing somewhat 
towards the top. The height, as it now stands, is 
about five feet six inches. On the two opposite and 
longer sides of the block, are two figures in high 
relief; and on each of the opposite and narrower etkds 
one figure, also in high relief. , All the six figures are 
united by the hands. The single figures at the two 
ends are similar, being females, each with a long vest 
descending nearly to the feet : the head-dress hangs 
down as usual on each side of the chest, terminating ji^ 
above the breasts ; on the head is a disk contained 
within a pair of cow's horns. This figure is probably 
an Isis. The corresponding figures on the two long 
sides are also similar : one is a male, in very high relief, 
with remarkably fine rounded arms and chest; unfor- 
tunately, in one case, the leg that projects in advance 
of thie other, and the head are gone ; and in the other the 
head and the projecting leg below the knee. A strip of 
firactured stone on the face of the block, above the 
head of the male, marks the part to which the head 

♦ The reader may consult the few remarks in K. 0. MuUct** 
Handbuch der Archaologie der Kunst, Breslau, 1830, on 
Efnrptian Sculpture aud Fainting : and those in the work of 
Thiersch above referred to, Ueber die Epochen der Bildendea 
Kunst unter den Griechen, Miinchen, 1829, 2d edition. 
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and d^^ (Were attached. The whole may be r«9l9CBd 
with probability from other standing figures. Next 
to the male, on each of the long sides, is ajioiher 
male figure, with the face of a hawk iurinottnted 
by the high flat cap, and a couple of serpents. The 
figures described are so arranged tb^ each female 
is between two males: each group therefore con- 
sists of three figures, which are duplicate?. On one 
long side the male holds by his right hand one of 
the female figures at the end, and by bis left, 
the hawk-headed figure by his side : the saipe de- 
scription applies to the other long side, if we change 
right into left, and left into right* This maiP of 
granite and tbe figures are beautifiilly polished- 
There is a cartouche on each long side over the male 
head which has had the high cap, con^ipting of disk, 
comb, and beetle. 

This blpckv which is no ioobi ipiproperly termed an 
altar, wa« foiipd by the Freiich among some mm in 
thepalape of Carnak, find is very incorrectly engraved 
in the Egypte (iii. 31), The French attempttd to 
remove it, but abandoned the undertaking on aeooiint 
of the difficulty t. It was aft^rwarch renwwil by 
Bel^soni, 

If we may judge fVom the French engravini^, jwae 
of th« male fignres was entire at the tim^ when &eir 
drawing was made; and tb^ other was en^«^ ill} but 
the h^ad. The injury was possibly don($ in their 
attempt$ to remove it. 

No. 51 1, which is placed at ftie baek of No. 12, 
is a figure on bended Imees, holding in front a sunk 
tablet containing three fignres, wbieb appear to 
represent the same subject as the groups of No, 12. 
In the centre is a male figure with the hif^h ««)* on 

♦ See tlie Fien^fe Pwwipg, iU. 31. 

t Descript d»Bgyp|p. Alltiq. ii, 4?|. 

I Not to be confounded with No. 51, at p, 31, 
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his left a female figure with the disk and horqs ; and 
on his i%ht the hawk-headed figure. 

This figure has sandals on its feet, which must be 
considered as made of a flexible material, for they 
are represented bending exactly as the sole of the 
foot is bent at the toeSj owing to the kneeling attitude 
of the figure . The bottom of the sole is also marked 
with transverse lines, showing that it is composed of 
separate small parts, the whole of which are kept 
together by a rim of similar strips, running all 
round, and forming the margin of the sole. It is, 
in fact, a shoe of papyrus, or of some other flexible 
material, just sudi a shoe as there is a specimen of 
in the new and unarranged part of the Museum 
collection. 

No. 63, a lion-headed figure (a female), is a beau- 
tifiilly polished specimen of black granite. The head 
is surmounted by a disk : the figure is seated, and the 
hands rest on the lap; the left contains the crux 
ausata. The margin of the vest, which clothes the 
figure, is very clearly marked with a border at the 
ankles and wrist Just below the breast an orna- 
mental margin or border encircles the body, and is 
met by a l^roader ornamental bandage, which ap- 
pears like a continuation of the ^head-dress, and 
passes over the breasts to join the border below 
them. These two long bandages may be con- 
sidered as passing over the shoulders and fitting in a 
similar way t& the same border or margin behind, 
which will account for their appearing to come fix>m 
under the lappets of the head-dress. The feet are 
bare. The height of the figure from the top of the 
disk to the bottom of the chair, on which it is seated, 
18 about six fe^ six inches. The letters BEL are 
^ut on the chair, at the back. This is one of the 
bon-headed figures dug up by Belzoni, at Thebes. 
The disk part has becai broken by accident <«• design, 

TOL. II. D 
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but is now replaced. A rough spiK^e above the bead« 
and on the centre of ihe face erf* the disk, indkateB 
that the serpent was onoe there; as wc observe in 
No. 62, a similar figure, of inferior workmansMp. 
There is a great variety of these 6guresin the Museum, 
Nos. 37, 57, 68, 88, and two more not yet numbered. 
Nos. 41, 45, 49, 72, 76, 80, 84, are standing figures 
of the same kind, except that each holds in the left 
hand a kind of staff, or the stem of a plant, which, if 
we may judge from the top that surmounts it, maybe 
the papyrus. Compare the head of this stem with 
the aquatic plants in the painting, No. 170. 

No. 70 is a seated figure, holding in front of it 
another small figure, occupying the place often as- 
signed to a tablet, and being apparently a miniature 
of the large figure No. 61. This seateid figure, No. 
70, possesses much merit. A fragment of a statue^ 
which if it occurred among the Townley marbles 
would be called Greek, stands near the great beetle, 
and in a recess under the painting No. 169. This 
torsd is a beautiful specimen of sculpture: the 
roundness of the shoulders and the chest can hardly 
be surpassed. Though it may not be Egyptian work^ 
it is so far in Egyptian style, that the attitude is 
perfectly symmetrical, and the back is attached to 
a small block or pillar of stone, with hieroglyphics on 
it. A head (not numbered), which is placed behind 
the high-cajpped colossus, has a smiling countenance 
inarked with individual character. This head is a 
very good example of the mode in which the beard^ 
case is attached to the head-gear. 

No. 8, a standing figure, preseiits some pecuMa- 
rities, such as few persons would expect to see in an 
Egyptian statue: it is the figure of a large cdrpulent 
man, remarkable for its rotundity and itdneSs. The 
figure has a large head-dress, falling dokn on each 
side in front to tl^ chest Behind, the head-dress de- 
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scends till it is met by the rectangular cohmm against 
which the back of the statue rests. The attitude 
of the figure is sudi, that without this support it 
would fall, the posture being that of a man leaning 
his back lightly against a support. In front of the 
figure is an altar or table, rising as high as the chest, 
and flat on the top. The altar is ornamented on both 
sides with reliefs, excellently cut; on each side are 
seven geese suspended by their legs, with their heads 
hanging down. The tablet or flat space on the top 
of the altar is mutilated on one side, but we may 
infer from the side which remains, that one hand of 
the figure was placed under each side of the flat 
tablet, pretty much as a man would hold a book in a 
reading-desk. It is not easy to make out the reliefs 
on the flat tablet, but they appear to be ofierings of 
various kinds — a supposition confirmed by the geese 
sculptured on each side ; and by comparing this with 
a new figure in the Museum (not yet mmibered), 
which is so far similar to this, that it bears in firont a 
tablet containing ofierings, to the forepart of which 
tablet a water-pitcher or urn is attached^ hanging 
down in front. 

As this figure has a great paunch, tiie altar in front 
of him is so cut as to present the appearance of being 
hoUowed out to make room for the unsightly protu- 
berance of the statue. As usual with standing figures, 
the leg on one side is more in advance than the leg 
on the other side of the rectangular column at 
the back. On that side of the rectangular column 
on which the leg is most in advance, and where, of 
course, there is most space, a figure is cut in intaglio 
rilevato. The rectangular column contains several 
cartouches at the back. The height of the statue, 
with its pede.stal, is about seven feet. In the plates 
of the French work on Egypt (ii. pL 83) there is a 
drawing from the tombs of the kings at Thebes of a 
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corpulent man, with a paunch very like that of the 
Museum figure ; but the man in the drawing i$ standr 
ing erect without any support. He has sandals oa 
his feet, turned up at the toes very Uke skates, and in 
his hands and on his head the symbol. 

No. 61, a colossal figure of red granite, lately set 
up in the new Egyptian room, is entire to a point a 
little below the knees : it wears the high cap sinular 
to, but not quite the same as, the cap of ^gure 15. 
The dress consists of a single vest, commencing 
below the navel and descending to the knees; the 
end of the belt, or tie, is marked by a considerable 
elevation ; this indication is seldom omitted either in 
the sculptured figures or in the paintings. The atti- 
tude of this figure is perfectly symmetrical, except 
that one leg is in advance of the other. The two 
arms (one arm is much mutilated) descend on each 
side just in the same posture, and rest respeoiiiwly on 
each side of the vest or apron in front. The mode 
in which the cap is attach^ to the pointed termina- 
tion of the angular column at the back, will enaUe" 
the spectator to understand the position of No. 15 in 
its complete state. 

This colossal figure possesses very considerable 
merit as to the roundness ai^d fulness of the body 
and limbs ; and the face (which may be dbserved of 
many Egyptian statues) has an individual character ; 
it does not resemble the face of any other statue in 
the Museum^. There are two cartouches on the 
chest, and one on each shoulder. 

No. 5 is a singular group : part of it is mutilated. 
It consists of two male figures, a man and a boy. 
The man appears to be a Priapic figure ; but we are 
unable to offer any satisfactory explanation of these 
figures. 

Since the first volume of this work was written, 
* Se« the remarki at the end of the chapter oa Paifiting. 
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kurge additions have been made to the Egyptian an- 
tiquities of the Museum. Among these are a great 
number of sculptured slabs, lately purchased at a sale 
of one of Salt's collections, the larger of which are 
now placed in the new Egyptian room, under 
the shelves 112, 114. To give a minute account 
of all those interesting monuments, would of itself 
require a volume ; and the interpretation of many 
of them must at preseat be considered as ^.t least 
doubtful There are among them several specimens 
of the style of sculpturing in bas-relief^ which deserve 
» earetiil examination. 

Severid of these slabs exhibit specimens oi bas- 
relief, which ^how a high state of ^ri aqd a correct 
knowledge of its principles. The species of relief 
called intaglio dlevato, is described in vol. i. p. 384, &c. 
Qne oi tiiese new slabs in the Museum is worl^ed on a 
different principle, (See under Shelf 112.) Ti^quter 
margin and face of the stone forms a frame-wprk to all 
th»t i» within it, but some of Ihe figures, instead of being 
mi deep at the outline and ipunded) as ip the intaglio, 
towards the middle poirts, have scarcely any rounding 
at all ; and their surface, which is pearly flat, is on a level 
wkh the outer margin or surface of the stone. But in 
order to give ^e figures a reliefs the stone is cut awi^y 
xgond the outline to some distance, aad the edg^s of 
the figures are lefi; nearly rectangular. This is in fact 
very nearly Uie principle of basso-rili^vo, as practised 
by the Greeks. In the relief herp referred to among 
o^r figures, is that of a ^nan inilking a cqw, while 
the c»lf is tied to (H^e of her legs. In another part 
9 oalf i9 suoking a cow. 
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Chapter IL 
PAINTING. 

Our knowledge of Egyptian painting is in a greai 
measure derived firom their tombs and mummies^ 
and we shall aconrdingly have occasion to refer tot 
the subject in a subsequent chapter. At present^ we 
propose to consider the colours that were used, and 
the mode in which they were probably ap[^ed. 

Sculpture and painting were closely allied, both 
among the Egyptians and in the old schools of 
Greece; and both arts were intimately associated 
with architecture. Sculptured and coloured figures 
formed in antient Egyptian edifices the deomatioii 
and the finish of the larger masses. of the archi-» 
tecture which served as a frame* work within whidi 
they were placed. Tl^ edifices, frcnn their massy^ 
forms md the magnitude of their component parts, 
were well calculated to produce a general impression 
of grandeur; and this was not destroyed by the 
smaller decorated parts, which were always strictly 
subordinate to the general design, and were nbt, 
like it, comprehended at a glance^ but required to 
be studied in detail. 

Painting, in the proper sense of the term, that of 
the representation of objects by colours on a flat 
surface, appears to be an art of less anti(]^ty than 
that of sculpture. The Egyptians probably first 
coloured their reliefs and statues before they at* 
tempted to represent objects with colours on a fiat 
ground. But, however tlus may be, paint was most 
extensively used by them, not only in making pie- 
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iures properly so called, but in painting the surfaces 
erf* tablets and temples, as well as colossal statues 
and sculptured figures of all kinds and sizes. Indeed, 
an Egyptian temple, in its complete state, bedizened 
with so many bright unmixed colours, must have 
been rather a curious object, and would hardly per- 
haps have pleased the taste of modern times ; though, 
it must be admitted that the effect of these colmirs 
under a brilliant sun would be very difierent fit>m 
tiieir appearance in such a climate as this. The 
pureness, permanence, and brilliancy of Egyptian 
colouring are the only qualities that we can adnure; 
for they never apparently compounded colours, so as 
to prod[uoe a greater variety, from the simple colours. 
It has also l^n frequently remarked that they did 
not softoi them off so as to farm various degrees of 
intensity, or make any attempt at contrasts of light 
and shade. This is probably true as to the repre- 
s^itation of human figures, which are oobured pretty 
much in the same style that a child paints uncoloured 
engravings, making cme part all red, another all blue, 
and so on, without any softening of the colours at 
their common boundary. But in the representation 
of animals, as we shall afterwards observe, more care 
was taken in softening and blending the colours, so 
as to produce a better representation of nature. 

The colours used in the painted reliefs and on the 
stuccoes are black, blue, red, green, and yellow; 
these are always kept distinct and never blended. 
Of blue, they used both a darker and a lighter shade. 
Red* was used to represent the human flesh, appa- 
rently from its being nearer the natural tint than any 
other simple colour ; but many of their colours were 
evidently applied with a conventional meaning, for 

• It is curious that Hurodotus (tii. 69,) describes the JEthi- 
opiaos, south of Kgypt, as havinp^ one^ialf of their bodies 
painted with gypsum^ and the other half vermiUon colour. 

d5 
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the representation of different races. The conqnered 
people represented in the great temple of Aboa* 
^ambel, or Ipsambul, have yellow bodies and black 
beards. (Gau. Nubien, pi. 61.) In the grottoes of 
El Cab» the men are red and the women yellow. 
Black men also sometimes appear in the paintings. 
The five colours above enumerated seldom occur all 
in one piece or picture ; but in this matter there is 
perhaps no general rule. The Nubian temples have 
often a very rich colouring, as in the case of one at 
Kalapschi^, where yellow, green, red, and blue, have 
all been used in painting the reliefs in one of the 
inner chambers ; and in some single figures in this 
temple we may observe all these four colours. (Gau., 
pi 21.) 

The materials of. which the coburs were maik 
would no doubt change with the improvements in 
the arts; and after the Macedonian occupation of 
the country, new colours, both vegetable and mineral, 
may have been introduced. But the tombs of the 
kings at Thebes may undoubtedly be considered as 
containing specimens of antient Egyptian colouring, 
as well as the painted reliefs in the oldest temples, 
and the colourings about the antient mummies. By 
a careful examination of these specimens, we may 
attain a very adequate knowledge of the materials 
used, and of the mode of applying them. 

The most satisfactory conclusions that can be 
deduced from an examination of the antient Egyptian 
coloured substances, as far as we know, depend on 
the chemical analysis of Professor John of Berlin*. 
All the blues appear to be oxides of copper, a metal 
which is abundant in Egypt : the result of the ana- 
lysis never showed any cobalt in any of the blues, 

* See the appendix, p. 332, to Minutoli, Reise zum tempel 
d«8 Jupiter Ammon, &c., & nach Ober-Aegypten in den 
jahren 1820, 1821, Von H. F. MiuutoU. Edited by Toelken. . 
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lg(^ only «ud« of cGp|>er wit^ » gm«)l iptermUture g( 
irtw. Belzo&i's opiQiou on such a matter i9 of little 
i^eigbt ; but as be yms a careful observer, we may 
briefly state bis reasons for supposing the blues to 
bi» vegetable colours, made from the indi^ plant ; 
tbouga we $ire not at all inclined to adopt bis vieyvs. 
** Tlui present native^ of Egypt," be sayi^, " who 
Kmniifoicture indigo, make it up in cakes of the size 
of a se^-biscuit, i^ a very rough manner. Not 
limowiiig bow to extract the colour from the plant 
witbcwt mining it with sand, the cake glitters all 
over* tbe light being reflected from every particle, 
Pf this imperj^ction the antient Egyptians could not 
g«t tbe better ; for whenever there is blue on any of 
Aeir paintings, which is evidently indigo, the same 
aparkling is to be seen as in the modern cakes.'' 

The f€4$ may be divided into brpwn reds and 
brick-Qoloured reds, Miuium, cinnabar, or native 
ireriniliQn, was the substance with which the statues 
erf" the gods in Ethiopia, according to Pliny (xmuii. 
8^), weiie painted. The brpwn colour often occurs on 
ti»e f«ies of the figures painted on mummy-cases : 
the c<^ofur fornis a thin lamina, which i$ easily de- 
tached, and is of th^ san^e shade all through. The 
cc^uring material is a brown red pxide of iron mixed 
with lime, and made tenacious by means of glue- 
water. The greem^ such as ^pear on the stucco 
used in the catacombs at Thebes, are a mixture of a 
yellow vegetable pigment with a copper-blue, and 
held Qn by glue-water : the vegetable might possibly 
be the benn^ plant, whicb is still much used in the 
£ast for various purposes* A blueisb-green colour, 
wbicb is sometin^e^ ob^erved on Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, is only the external colouring, which was ori- 
ginally a pure copper-blue, and has faded where the 
outer parts have been exposed to the atmosphere. 
The jfelhws are oft^ very pure, and of a bright 
sulphur colpur ; from the ebemical analysis of such 
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specimens as were examined they appear to be 
vegetable colours. This yeUow often aj^pears oa 
the mortar or plaster, forming a very thin coating. 
The white$ were generally no doubt preparations of 
lime or gypsum. As to the blacks^ there might be 
a great variety, such as those made from lees of winc^ 
burnt pitch, from charcoal and soot. Besides the 
colouring substances already mentioned, there were 
no doubt various ochrous earths, red and yellow, 
employed by the painter. Madder also appears to 
have been used, at least for the reddii^-ooloured dye 
of the mummy-cloths, but owing to their imperfect 
manipulation, the red colour is not well separated 
from the yellow parts. When we consider the great 
variety of vegetable and mineral substances with 
which Egypt abounds, we cannot sa][^po6e that there 
would be any lack of colouring materials ; nor need 
we resort to the conjecture that the mineral blues 
were imported by the Phoenicians who obtained 
them in Cyprus. Nothing but a very exact ana- 
lysis of all existing Egyptian colours, compared widi 
the materials which the country produces, can kad 
to any satisfactory and adequate results. We may 
only remark, that, in the infancy of the art, earthy 
colouring matters, which would require litilb or ne 
preparation, and next, in order to them, some of the 
vegetable dyes, would be used before the more ar- 
tificial preparaticms of the metals. 

The following description of the mode in which 
the painted bas-reliefs were executed is from Bel- 
zoni's* account of the great tomb which he opened 
in the Bib&n el Molouk, or tombs of the kings at 
Thebes. In this instance, the reliefs are cut out <^ 
the natural rock in which the excavation was made; 
but a similar process must have been adopted with 
bas-reliefs cut on any surface of stone. All the 
figures and hieroglyphics in this tomb are in has- 
. « Belzoni, p» 23S | or i368, Svo ed. 
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reli^ and painted, with the exception of one chamber^ 
which Belzoni called the outline chamber, from its not 
being finished, but only prepared for the sculptcwr. 
The first process was to make the wall quite smooth, 
filling" up the interstices, if any, with plaster. The 
outline of the figures tvas then drawn by some 
apprentice or inferior hand, in red lines, and cor- 
rected by the principal workman, in black. Then 
the sculptor chiselled out the form, cutting away the 
stone all round the outline, which would leave the 
figure standing out above the rest of the stone to 
the height of half an inch, or less if the figure was 
a small one. The angles of the bas-relief were after- 
wards rounded, so as to diminish the prominence of 
the object. The dress and the limbs were marked 
by narrow lines, not more than the thickness of a 
half-crown in depth, but exact enough to produce the 
desired effect. The next process was to lay on a coat 
of lime^whitewash, which in these tombs is so beau- 
tifiil and dear as to shrpass the finest white paper. 
The painter then completed his work, using the 
ec^oors already described. When the figures were 
foished, a coat of varnish was laid on ; or perhaps 
in some cases it was incorporated with the colour, 

Tlic process for painting on the walls, both of 
the natural rock and constructed edifices, where 
there were no bas-reliefs, was pretty nearly the 
same*. The ground was covered with a thick 
layer of fine plaster, consisting of lime and gypsum, 
which was carefhlly smoothed and polished. Upon 
this a thin coat of lime-whitewash was laid, and 
on it the cotours were painted, which were bound 
fast either by animal glue, or occasionally with wax. 
"Hiere is an example in the Museum of the colours 
being fastened with wax in a small fimeral group 
of two figures. The whitewash f appears, in most 
♦ MinutoU, p. 336. f V^ot, John, in MiuutoU. 
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instances, to be made of shell lime-stcme^ ^oi i 
burnt, which of itself possesses sufficient tenacity wiA* 
out the aid of glue or other binding material. In 
^e few instances where the whitewash in the ana^ 
lysis seemed to show a little glue, it is probable thai 
it was imbibed from the glue in the colours whidx 
had been laid upon it. 

Besides stone, we find Egyptian figures painted 
on wood, and also on a basis of loam or Nile mud. 
With respect to those on wood, there is first a thin 
layer of whitewash or fine lime laid immediately on 
the wood, and on this the colours, being first mined 
with ^ue-water, were placed by means of a brush. 
In other cases a more costly process has been adopted. 
The wood of the sarcophagus or cofiin is covered 
with linen cloth steeped in glue ; upon which a thin 
layer of purified chalk is fixed by means of glue^water. 
This again is covered with a thick coot of glue, 
diowing a thready texture, and over this there is a 
layer ot pbster, on which the figures are painted, 
either with pure glue-colours or with these colours 
mixed with a little purified chalk. No coat d*gyp«ua 
appears, as far as we know, in the paintings on wood, 
though it was used, as we shall afterwards show, 
in making the masks for the mummy*faces. 

It is generally said, that the art of mixing colours 
with oils was not known to the Ghreek artists ; but it 
seems very unlikely that they should never have 
tried such a mode of fixing colours. As to the 
Egyptians at least, we can hardly imagine that 
they never used oil, which they made in considerable 
quantities ^, for painting their reliefs and statues. On 
the painted figures of the Museum (No. 31) already 
referred to, it is easy to observe that there are 
different coats of paint. The outer coat on the face 
and the body of the male figure descends as far as 
* Herod. iL 94. 
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&m middle, aad in some parts migbt be peeled off in 
flakes or coats, such as appear on a piece of wood or 
^one tliat has bad successive layers of oil-paint laid 
on* with an interval of time between, sufficient to 
allow &B/da. to dry. A painted stone sarcophagus in the 
Museum (No. 89) h^ a coat of varnish over it, made 
of ^um, or ghie, or white of egg, or such other sub- 
stance as. would tend to keep the colours from the 
external air. In a valley, west of that containing 
ihe tombs of the kings, Belzoni found mummy-^ 
cases wiUi painting on the inside quite fresh in 
appearance ; and there was generally a coat of var^ 
nish ; but whether it had been laid over the colours, 
or was incorporated with them, he could not decide. 

But the experiments of I^fiBssor John have re- 
moved all doubt as to one class of substances, at least, 
that were used for fixing colours, and making a var- 
liish* On cme of the sarcophagi bebnging to Minu^ 
toli, the layer of glue was so thick as to enable him to 
make a satisfactory experiment with a small quantity. 
When heated in warm water, the mass of glue was dis- 
siidved, and there remained the thready texture above 
mentioned, swollen out into elastic membranous 
strips. The solution, on growing cold, became a 
trembling jelly, which dried into a homy trans- 
lucent skin ; the solution was immediately decom- 
poied by alcohol and an infusion of galls. The 
swollen threads, under the influence of heat, dry and 
adhere together: they burn with a gluey smell. 
From the appearance of the glue and the threads, 
it seems probable that they are made out of hard 
liides, such as those of the rhinoceros and hippo- 
potamus. 

Many painted woods, such as the outer sarcophagi, 
are covered with a very bright varnish. Tliis varnish 
is dissolved in alcohol with a yellow colour ; by mix- 
ing water it is precipitated in masses ; whence it ap- 
pears to be a resinous substance, which probably had 
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been dissolved in oil of turpentine before being used 
as a varnish. 

The dryness of the atmosphere in Upper Egypt, 
combined with the invariable temperature of many 
of the tombs, has preserved the colours in almost 
their original brightness. In such a climate as 
England a few years would destroy them ; and even 
in the British Museum, which is wanned in winter, 
many of the colours are gradually disappearing. So 
slightly are most of them attached to the stone, 'that 
they leave it on being touched with the moistened 
finger. The two figures (No. 31) are both painted; 
The male has the full head-dress, probably intended 
to represent the natural hair, hanging down on each 
side upon his shoulders : the head-dress is painted 
black, and the flutings or perpendicular grooves, 
which mark it on the sides all round, are still in 
some parts tilled with wax, with which substance it 
is clear that the whole head-dress has been plas- 
tered. The grooves would seem to have been made 
to hold the wax better, in this instance at least. The 
body is naked to just below the navel, and accord- 
ingly the face, arms, and hands, are painted a dull 
vermilion red, intended to represent flesh colour : 
the eyebrows, eyelashes, and the beard, are painted 
black. The only part of the body that is covered 
with any dress is the part between the throat and 
the breast, where a series of circles, which seem 
to have been originally blue or green, represent 
the same ornaments which we see sculptured on 
most of the statues. Below the navel a single gar- 
ment is tied round the loins, and runs down close 
to the ankles, fitting rather tight. The figure has 
sandals on like those on the statue (No. 26) : the 
ankles and feet are painted red. It does not appear 
as if the lower vestment had been painted, with 
the exception of the strip of hieroglyphics which 
runs down the front, and seems to have been pointed 
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blue* The small white strip that rises above the top 
pf the vestment is intended to represent the tie or 
knot vrhich holds ther garment together, as appears 
by comparing it with other figures: owing to the 
carelessness of the painter, this bit has been painted 
red like the rest of the body *. 

The head-dress of the female, as usual, comes 
more forward in front, and hangs down as far as 
the breast : it also (^ffers from that of the male in 
having a kind of ornamented broad bandage all 
round the head (but not covering the crown), from 
under which the hair or head-dress hangs down. 
The ewps, as, is generally the case in female figures, 
are covered : those of the male are exposed. This 
head-dress, which is black, has been smeared all 
over with wax or gum, which in some parts still 
adheres in pretty thick patches. It seems doubtfiil 
if it was intended to- represent any part of the figure 
as bare, except the face, throat, and feet, which have 
been painted red. In another similar but inferior 
group (No. 29), the female is covered with a white- 
coloured vest f^om the neck to the ankles ; but the 
remains of paint on the arms of the female (31) 
render it probable that in this instance the arms were 
painted red, and must therefore be considered as bare. 

These figures (31) are curious, because it is evi- 
dent that they have been painted with more than 
usual care. In some parts we may still observe, as 
we have already remarked, several coats of paint, one 
over another, and sometimes one colour on a ground 
of a different colour. The whole mass of paint on 
the upper part of the body is consequently very thick, 
and it has all been covered with a gummy or waxy 
glazing for the sake of preserving it. The female 
(31) holds in^ her left hand, resting on her lap, a 
lotus flower, painted blue. 

A strip of hieroglyphics, running across the plinth 
* It i» iaeivroctly xeprcfltated at white in our drawing. 
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at tke feet of these statues, contains a single . carr 
louche, presumed to be a name. The diild is a male^ 
with sandals on, and painted in the same style as his 
father, except that the whole body is red*, and the 
ornament about the neck is wanting: : it has no hair 
or head-dress ; the ears very large. 

The two figures numbered 29, are a group similar to 
31, but smaller, and of inferior merit : the paintings 
have been restored. The male aj^ars to wear an 
armlet just below the armpit, and a bracelet round 
the wrist. The tie or fastening of his nether and 
only garment is indicated by a part of the white vest 
which encroaches on the red of the body, an4 is raised 
a little above it. The female has the left arm drawn 
across the body, and holds in her hand the usual 
sacred symbol. There appears to be no cartouche 
about this gproup. 

In a third and similar group of figures, the male 
has no head-dress or hair: his head is clean shaved: 
he has also no sandals. The ornamental dress about 
the neck is much decorated : on the strip that ruiia 
down in front of the dress there is a cartouche. The 
(|ress ci the female is peculiar : it seems to consist of 
one vest, which on die arms comes as low as the 
elbow, where it terminates in a green border ; on the 
legs it descends, as in other instances, to the ankles. 
From comparing this with the female figure of No. 
81, and observing that the latter has paint on the 
lower part of the arms, we are led to the conjecture 
above ^lentioned, as to the dress of this figure also 
descending as far as the elbow. 

A coloured figure, of soft sandstone (alreajdy re- 
ferred to, p. 15), in high relief, placed on one 
of the shelves (No. 114), is a curious specimen oi 
Egyptian art. It is only entire to just below the 
navel, and in its present state is little more tlian two 
feet high. From the attitude of the fcagmeni it 
^This doei not quite agree with our draving. 
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a|ipears to have belonged to a group similar to those 
just descnbed. The Stores of this female are rowid 
and ftdl, the nose well made, the lips, as usual in 
^yptian figures, wear a smile, and the whole face 
decidedly bears the characteristics of a handsome 
race. The arms and body are finely turned. The 
head-dress hangs down in front so far as to rest oa 
the breasts ; it has much more the appearance of oma< 
mented drapery than of hair, though it probably is the 
hair. The part which hangs down on each side next to 
the face appears to be the real hair, and the separate long 
locks seem to be confined in one mass in their lower 
part by a string or riband, somewhat in the fashion 
that we occasionally see at present. The part on one 
side is not so highly finished as that on the other. 
The lips of this figure are painted red ; but the face 
has the dingy colour of the head-dress, though it is 
hot so dark. The eyebrows and eyekshes are strongly 
marked with black. 

Near the pillar ^t the top of the room is a mutilated 
funeral group of granite, the figures of which have 
the same attitude as those in No. 31. The margin 
c^ a Test is clearly marked on the chest of the male, 
running from the left shoulder aslant to the right 
breast. The nose of the male is gone, and a cavity 
is left so regular and smooth as to lead us to con- 
jecture that it was once occupied by a nose of a 
different material from the granite. 

In the Museum there are several specimens of 
Egyptian painting, which differ in some respects 
from any which we have yet described. We cannot 
kam from what part of Egypt they came, nor in 
what kind of place they were found ; but it is most 
probable that they ornamented the vertical walls of a 
tomb*. The ground-work of these pictures is a mass 

* Since writing this, we have been informed by a friend 
who is well acquainted with Egypt, that these paintings are 
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of loam, contaming chopped straw, several inches 
thick : the surface has heen nmde quite smooth, 
and then covered with a coat of fine mortar, on 
which the figures are painted. Unfortunately, many 
of the colours have already suffered much since they 
were brought from Egypt, and it is to be feared that 
the colours are still peeUng off, though all possible care 
has been taken to secure them by putting them in 
frames covered with glass. Faithftil copies, however, 
have been made of these interesting pictures, which 
will no doubt last much longer than the cniginals. 

No. 169. This picture, as far as it is entire, consists 
of an upper and a lower compartment. On the left-hand 
side of the upper compartment a figure is kneeling 
down to kiss the feet of another. This kneeling 
figure is painted all red, and is therefore naked, with 
the exception of the white cloth about his loins. 
Three other figures near the kneeling one are dressed 
in the same style, and the tie of their garments, which 
we observed in the group No. 31, is here very con- 
spicuous. The animals which follow are the best 
part of the composition : they all appear to be males. 
Some are red, some dappled, and others a dark mouse, 
colour, softening off to white under the belly. In 
these animals we have an example of the colours 
not being left with sharp edges : they are carefully 
softened off with much skill and effect, and the labour 
of the small brush or pencil is very obvious. The 
animal in the foreground has the hunch of the Indian 
bull, nor is the colour very different from the specimens 
of the Indian animal brought to this country, only it is 
darker. The lower compartment is similar ; but the 
animals are of a different breed, with long branching- 
out horns, such as occur occasionally in the figures 

from the grottoes m the western hills of Thebes. The peasants 
there have of late years broken down many pieces of painted 
stucco from the tombs and sold them to travellers* 
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sculptured on stone. The staadhig figure has a rope 
in his left hand. The length of the bull in the 
foreground of the upper compartment, from the nose 
to the insertion of the tail, is about ten inches and 
a half. 

No. 170 represents a bird-catcher in a long canoe 
in the marshes : the water is represented bhie, with 
aquatic plants growing in it, and fishes swimming 
about. The height of the male figure in the boat 
is about twenty-two inches ; a female figure in full 
costume stands behind him, with an enormous ring 
by way of ornament in her ear ; a small female figure 
is squatted between the legs of the big one, which 
we presume is the father. This picture seems to 
represent a decoy :, the fowler holds in his right 
hand three IcHig-beaked birds, painted blue ; and a 
goose, which seems to belong to the estabhsh- 
ment, ^ith red head and back, black tail-feathers, 
white breast and belly, and red legs, stands at the 
head of the boat, cackling, and apparently inviting 
his wild brethren. A cat, which seems to be in the 
service of the fowler, has seized one bird in his 
mouth, another with his fore-paws, and a third bird 
he holds between his hind-paws. The bird in the 
cat's fore-paws seems to have been disturbed while 
picking the head of one of the flowers. Several 
butterflies are fluttering about in the confiision ; 
some birds have taken the alarm and are flying offl 
The difference between the feet of the web-footed 
and those of the other birds is carefully represented, 
the claws of the one, and the webbed feet of the other, 
being minutely delineated. The fowler holds in his 
left hand a curved instrument : the curved form is 
probably intended to show that it is some flexible 
material, and the thick end may possibly mark a 
weight or something of the kind. We conjecture 
it to be a rope or cord, with something heavy at the 
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end to bring down the birds with. The tie of the 
white cloth round the loins of the fowler is very clearly 
represented ; the knot, and the irregularities caused 
by the vestment being drawn tight by the action of 
the figure, are indicated by red streaks : the two ends 
of the tie hang down in front. The tali water-plants 
on the left side of the picture probably represent the 
papyrus. 

No. 171 consists of two compartments, about the di- 
mensions of No. 169. The upper compartment is 
much damaged: on the left, is a figure squatted^ 
probably the farmer or some superintendent, and two 
figures approaching it ; another with his back turned 
towards them is feeding a flock of geese, all of which 
have red legs and beafc, but in other parts of their 
bodies there are varieties of colouring. The lower 
compartment appears to consist of two parts ; 1>ut it 
is one picture: on the left side of this compart- 
ment is a figure apparently making an offering; 
but this is doubtful. This flgure has a head of na- 
tural hair. His dress consists of two vestments : the 
under vestment is a shirt, the sleeves of which reach 
half-way down to the elbows, and the lower part of 
the same garment reaches almost to the knees. The 
other vestment is tied round his loins, with one of 
the ends as usual hanging down in front ; and it is 
ornamented in the lower part by being cut or perhaps 
plaited. Behind this figure is a servant, who holds 
a goose by the wings, just as a man would now; be 
is going to put it into a basket, of which we see five, 
one above another, each with a goose or more, in it. 
The figure that stands beside the flock of geese has 
a long rod in his hands painted red. At the right 
extremity, and in the upper division, of this compart- 
ment are a couple of geese and a flock of goslings, 
represented with great fidelity, as indeed all the ob- 
jects in these pictures are, with the exception of the 
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human figure. There must have heen a great de- 
mand for geese in Egypt, as they appear to have been a 
common article of food. The priests were not allowed 
to eat fish; but they were recompensed for this priya- 
tion by a plentiful supply of beef and goose^. All the 
men are represented bald, except the figure already 
described as having bushy hair, and the foremost of 
the three who are represented kneeling. These 
figures offer a good specimen of Egyptian per- 
spective, or rather the absence of it : they are all in- 
tended to be in aline, at right angles to the direction 
in which the spectator contemplates the picture. In 
such a case, the Elgyptian painter puts the figures in 
a straight line, one above the other, on the vertical 
face of the picture, and consequently, in this instance, 
the two further figures af^ar to be kicking their 
heels in the air. The same remark applies to the 
two pieces of furniture, both of which are intended 
to be represented as standing on the floor, one behind 
the other, reckoning in the direction in which the 
spectator looks at them. The squatted figures are 
intended to be represented as behind one another, in 
the direction of the surface of the picture. 

Goose and duck painting seems to have been 
very fevourite subjects among the Egyptians. In 
Rosellini's plates (No. iv. M. C.) there is a picture, 
from & tomb at Thebes, which represents a con- 
tinuous subject ; it lies in one compartment, and is 
read from right to left. On the extreme right, five 
. men are pulling a long rope attached to a net, in 
which a number of birds, apparently ducks, are 
caught upon a lake or on some water; a fifth 
man, a little in advance of the four, has also hold of 
the rope, and seems to be giving a signal to the rest, 
while a man, hid among some plants, (papyri?) 
vppewcs also to be giving a signal and recommending 
care and silence. Further on to the lefl» are 
* Herod* ii. 37. 
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two men carrying the ducks on their shoulders, and 
a littte further, a man putting them into earthen 
vessels formed like Roman amphorae, after the fea- 
thers have been plucked, and the legs cut off: the 
heads of the ducks were kept on, and in this state 
they seem to have been put into amphorae, probably 
containing salt or pickle. In the extreme lefl of the 
picture are two men seated, one of whom seems as 
if he were rubbing something into a duck: one 
hand is closed as it would be if it were full of salt, 
and with the other he is raising one of the wings, 
apparently for the purpose of rubbing in the salt« 
The other figure appears to us to be plucking the 
feathers off the neck of a duck; but RoseUini describes 
him as sprinkling a handful of salt upon it. These 
two seated figures are placed near a frame-work 
formed by two upright poles, and a third placed 
across; from this cross-pole, the geese which are 
plucked and ready for the amphorae, are suspended by 
the neck. All this illustrates exceedingly well a 
passage of Herodotus (ii. 77), referred to by Ro- 
seUini, who says, that '^ they eat quails, ducks, and 
small birds, without cooking them, having first put 
them in salt." This painting, according to Ro- 
seUini, is in the tomb of a royal scribe called Titi, 
who exercised his art in the reigns of Thutmes IV., 
and Amenof II., in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century before the Christian aera; and hence, if 
RoseUini's interpretation of the inscriptions is right, 
the picture is 3,600 years old. 

No. 173 represents a male figure seated in a chair, 
eutting out some figure on a wall in the manner 
described by Belzoni*. The left hand holds a chisel ; 

* This figure is explained by a gentleman weU acquainted 
with £gypt, to be the representation of the person for whom 
the tomb was designed ; and the object in tlie left hand he 
considers to be a staff or walkingstick, which is often seen in 
the tombs of Thebes* In the Museum this object is incom* 
plete, at the drawing shows* 
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the right, a kind of mallet and brush : the height of 
the figure as seated is about twenty inches. The 
workman wears a thin shirt, coming down half-way 
to the elbows, and reaching below as far as the 
ankles ; the ornamented work about the neck appears 
to be a part of the shirt. Round the loins the usual 
kind of vestment is wrapped : on the arms there are 
blue bracelets, marked longitudinally with narrow 
stripes of red. The chair is of that elegant fann 
which we observe in other specimens of Egyptian 
art. The legs cross one another obliquely, and are 
fastened at the crossing-point by a pin, probably of 
metal. Only the two legs nearest to the spectator 
are represented, but both pieces which compose the 
frame-wcnrk of the upper and back part of the chair 
are delineated ; the seat is covered with some spotted 
skin, perhaps that of a leopard. In Rosellini (M. C. 
Ixxiv.) there is a drawing of a chair which shows, in 
the completest manner possible, how it was made. 
The seat is formed of two curved pieces of wood, 
placed parallel to one another, and united by cloth of 
some kind. Near each end of each of the curved 
pieces of wood, forming the seat, the legs are attached : 
the legs of the two corresponding ends of the wooden 
part of the seat cross one .another, as represented in 
the Museum picture ; but at the angle of crossing 
they seemed to be fastened by strings or cords, and 
not by pins. Each leg terminates in a serpent's 
head, the mouth of which is open, and bites a cy- 
lindrical piece of wood, which lies horizontally be- 
tween each pair of legs that comes from the wooden 
pieces of the seat. Thus the chair rests on two 
wooden rollers, each of which lies in the same 
direction as the wooden frame-wcMrk of the seat. 
Drawings of various chairs (see p,osellini, M. C. xc, 
&c.) and couches show some most beautiful models 
of form, and a richness of ornament that indicates 
both great wealth and a high state of the arts. 

s3 
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Representations of tlie urts of paintinEC atid^sciilptiire 
are common subjectH Ui Egjptiati mouii meats. Here 
we see workmen eniployed hi pa.hiting catflej for 
instance , with a paint-pot in one haudj and a 
hnisli in the other. In one ciiKe, a man is painting" 
a male and female fi|!;Lire m a standing ]30Stiire; 
the female has her Icfl arm over her husband's 
shotilderj and ^asps with her rig-bt hand the wrist 
of her hiishand's left hand ; this may be a family pic- 
ture portrait* In other places, we see workmen mixing 
paints, and smoothing pillars and sculptured fignres, 
apparently by rubbing' them with a stone. We see also 
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representations of the making of colossal statues, 
with a frame-work of wood aromid them, consisting 
of several stages, in order that the workmen might 
work on different parts at the same time*. 

No. 174 contains figm-es returning from the reap- 
ing-field, with sheaves of barley tied up. One man 
holds a young fawn in his arms, which is painted 
with great truth and spirit ; another holds two rab- 
bits by the ears. 

No. 175t, which is divided into two compartments, 
consists altogether of females. Five in the uppir 
compartment are seated, each with a blue flower in 
her hand. The head-dress is encircled by a broad 
bandjage to hold the whole, together, resembling that 
whicli appears on the sculptured and painted head- 
dress of the figure. No. 31. In this, as in other in- 
stances, a comparison of the sculptured- and painted 
figures assists us in understanding both of them much 
better. The long ringlets of the hair are in these 
paintings more distinctly represented ; but it seenis 
doubtful if the whole black mass is natural hair. Tlje 
figures are clothed to the feet ; and the arms, where 
bare, are loaded with a profusion of yellow bracelets 
crossed with blue stripes. The ornamented dre^s 
about the neck, which is not unlike a tippet in its 
general outline, is highly decorated ; the upper part 
of it is yellow and red, and the lower blue. A figure 
on the left, which is standing, has thrown one arm 
round the neck of her neighbour, and is offering her 
a flower to smell ; the hands and arms of this figure 
in particular are drawn as badly as they can be. On 
all the figures, the nails of the toes and 'fingers are 
marked with white paint ; the feet, hands, and all the 
bare parts of the body, being as usual of a brick-red 

* See Rosellini, M. C. xlvi. xlvii. Plate xlviii. contains tile 
picture of the Colossus being conveyed from the qnarry, which 
has already been described from MinutoU's plate. .See vol, i. 
p. 284. t No. 175 is not atcTwu. 

* a 
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colour. Below the tippet, the dress is painted yellow 
and red ; the colours end in loose straggling stripes 
about the knees, below which the vestment is white* 
As far as we can understand this, a coloured trans- 
lucent vest was thrown over the wpiper part of the 
body and partially covered the under garment The 
figures wear large earrings. 

The figures below are making a musical party : the 
head-dress is the same as that of the figures above, 
is also surmounted, like them, by a kind of sugar- 
loaf ornament, the boundary line of which is red, 
and the upper part yellow. The hair of these figures 
is displayed much more clearly in distinct ringlets 
than in those of the upper compartment: they are 
all squatted, and refnesented in such an attitude that 
the soles of both feet are turned towards the spec- 
tator. Two of the females are apparently playing on 
a stringed instrument, though the strings are not 
marked, and a third is playing on a double pipe« 
The earrings are yellow, Uke those above; but unlike 
them, in not being marked with a series of red con- 
centric circles: probably these earrings were thin 
plates of metal. The chairs or seats in the i:^per 
compartment have black legs, probably wood painted, 
and the other parts of the frame-work s^pear also 
to be of wood ; they seem to be covered with stuffed 
cushions. Rosellini (M. C. xliv.) has given a repre- 
sentation of two cabinet-makers who are employed in 
making chairs. We learn from this picture, that 
the lion-footed legs are each made of a single piece 
of wood : a pair of ready-made legs is represented 
in this picture, with the upper part formed, so as to 
let into the frame-work of the chaii^seat. One of the 
workmen, who is seated, appears to be polishing a 
chair-leg. Another leg stands upright, exactly coin- 
ciding in form with one side of a block of wood, 
which appears to be used as a model or pattern for 
testing die accuracy of ^e work. Another man, also 
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employed on a chair, appears to be working with a 
kind of saw; but this part of tlie picture, which 
perhaps a cabinet-maker only can explain, is not 
quite clear to us. A carpenter's square is one of the 
implements that lie on the floor. 

No. 176 consists of two compartments, but is only 
^onepicture* A male is driving two horses, of which 
that in the foreground is black, and the other, of 
which the head, tail, and legs, are partially shown, 
is red : the harness adso is painted red. On the left 
side of the lower compartment is a corn-field : the 
figure standing near it has the crown of his head 
shaved bare, and the hair left all round it, like the 
old ecclesiastical tonsure. The two horses below, 
or the two nearer horses, are of a pale milk colour ; 
one is going to drink or eat out of a vessel. A figure 
is sq;uatted in the vehicle, with his back to the horses. 
The car, to judge fironi its shape, seems more suited 
for carrying sheaves than anything else, but still it is 
simflar to those represented in battle scenes : the pole, 
in both cases, is attached to the carat the level of the 
axle-tree, and apparently is attached to the axle-tree,, 
firom wldch it curves a little upwards. The lower 
figure holds the reins in his hands, which run firom 
the horses over the upper part of the firame-work of 
the car, and are easily traced to the hands of the 
driver. It is clear that they are the reins, fix)m the 
curved form which they assume by hanging loosely, 
and fiN)m their being marked with red longitudinal 
stripes, as is the case in the reins of the other car. 
Both pairs of horses are males ; but, in the lower in* 
stance, the tails seem as if they were shaved, and a 
tuft left at the end. There is a difference in the posi- 
tion of that part of the two cars which is shaped like 
the two sides of a triangle, from which we may infer 
that it is moveable, at least in the shorter leg, and 
intended perhaps to hold the sheaves down. Rosel- 
lini's plates (M, C^xfiv. No.4» 5,) represent men 
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employed in marking various parts of a chariot, among 
which we recognize the wheel and the pole. 




No. 177 is a garden, with a pond in the middle of 
it containing geese, ducks, fish, and the lotus : the 
colour of the water is blue, with zig-zag lines of 
another blue colour upon this. The birds are ill re- 
presented as to the parts in the water, which appear 
to be no more in the water than the parts out of the 
water ; but the action of the legs is that of swim- 
ming. The pond is surrounded by a variety of fruit- 
trees, among which the date-tree is easily recognized : 

VOL, II. F 
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the stem of the tree is painted brown red, the leares 
blue or a bhieish green, and the fruit red, or, in one 
instance, a dark brown red ; a female in one cwner 
of the garden is collecting the fruit. No attempt has 
been made at accurate delineation, and the picture is 
much more of a painted ground-plan than a picture : 
it is a kind of combination of a ground-plan and a 
bird's-eye view, and yet neither the one nor the 
other. 

There is a picture of a gardenrground given by 
Rosellini (M . C. Ixix.), which is laid out with great 
regularity and considerable symmetry. Indeed, if 
we may judge from such a picture as this, Egyptian 
gardens must have been planted with all the stiftnes3 
and formality of an old Dutch garden. In this in- 
stance, the centre part, which is a parallek)gram, is 
occupied by four rows of vines, two rows of which are 
represented as trained to trellis-work; they are all full 
of fruit. There are four small rectangular ponds in the 
garden, on which ducks are swimming in the midst 
of aquatic plants. One compartment of the picture 
seems intended to represent a dwelling-house, but 
it is impossible to determine from it the details of the 
building. In some parts of the picture we see 
apparently two species of date-trees, planted in the 
same line, first a tree of one kind, and then a tree of 
the other, with a lower bushy tree placed in each 
interval between the date-trees. In other rows, we 
see the date-trees all of one kind. Every line on the 
picture which represents the position and direction 
of any set of objects is a straight line: the whole 
garden i^ a rectangle, containing within it none 
but rectangidar divisions. 

No. 179 consists of two compartments, an upper and 
an under cempartoient. In the upper some of tl^ figures 
are seated on elegantly formed chairs with cushions ; 
other figu^a are on ql^airs, tjhe seats pf which are 
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slightly curved, which is probably intended to indicate 
some flexible or elastic substance, as cane/ The two 
couples on the left side of the picture consist each of 
a male and female : the four seated figures on the 
richt are all males, a bushy-headed one, and one 
with a shaved head, being placed alternately. It 
may be remarked, that the bare-headed figure on the 
extreme right has a different profile from the other : 
his lips are thick, and the expression of the coun- 
tenance more resembles what is commonly termed 
the negro-face. A standing female figure, -painted 
red, is presenting a bowl to the male figure on the 
extreme left : this female is naked, all but a narrow 
striped belt round the middle, yet she wears numerous 
armlets, and has the common tippet-formed ornament 
round the neck. 

In the lower compartment four female figures are 
squatted, dressed like those in No. 175 ; one is playing 
the double pipe. A. naked figure is dancing with 
great activity, something like a Bayadeer, while 
another naked figure appears to be playing on a 
musical instrument which has keys*. These four 
female figures are given with all their colours, by 
Rosellini (M. C. xcix.), but whether they were copied 
from some painting in Egypt, or from these figures 
in the Museum, we cannot tell. The two naked 
figures, however, are not given by Rosellini in the 
same picture; but are represented in No. 98 by 
themselves and without colour. 

No. 180 seems to represent, in the central part, a 
table, on which we see a goose that has been killed, 
a quarter of a cow or calf, with fruit and flowers. 

No. 181 has two compartments, which represent an 
entertainment. In the upper compartment each of 
the three seated pairs consists of a male and female : 
the male is marked, as in the other pictures, by his 

* This part of the interpretation is very dubious. Each 
must guess for himself. 
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bushy unomamented head-dress and his costume. 
Each female has her right arm round her male 
companion's shoulders, with the hand resting on his 
right shoulder, which is exactly the attitude in the 
small monumental groups of the Museum already 
described. The females are distinguished from the 
males by the head-dress, the rest of the vestments, 
and the fulness of the bosom, which, in the dressed 
figures, both of No. 181 and No. 179 is very marked. 
The standing female figure to the left appears to be 
presenting a drinking-bowl to the seated male figure ; 
but the other two female servants hold in one hand 
a bowl differing somewhat in shape from the other, 
and heaped up apparently with something eatable* 
A male bare-headed figure, probably a slave, stands 
beside the female figure, which is in front of the 
second and third pair towards the right. The slave 
to the extreme right has something grasped in each 
hand, which looks like an apple, or some similar 
fruit, which he is presenting to the guest. 

The lower compartment contains eight seated fe- 
male figures : on the extreme right there is a seated 
male figure, and possibly there were more than one, 
but the picture is here imperfect. On the left side 
of each compartment is a table well stored with fruit 
and other eatables ; among them we see a goose, 
which appears to have been a standing dish in those 
days. Under each table are large jars, not unlike 
Roman amphorae in form, which were probably used 
for holding wine. Some of the fruit appears intended 
to represent bunches of grapes. Herodotus observes, 
that the Egyptians drink much wine, but that it is 
all imported. It is difficult to conceive how he could 
make so great a mistake*. We see the vine frequently 
represented in Egyptian paintings, and all the pro- 
cesses of gathering the grapes, treading them with 
* He mentions grapes as used in cooking, ii. 40. 
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the feet) pressing them in sacks to extract all the 
juice, and finally, pouring it into vessels *. . 

It is rather curious that none of the figures in 
these pictures are represented with shoes on, though 
sandak appear on the male figures in the monumental 
groups. Possibly the shoes might have been taken 
off on entering the banquet-room. The usages of 
social life among the Egyptians would appear not 
to have forbid the presence of females at entertain- 
ments : the two sexes ei\joyed the pleasures of the 
table together* 

The recent work of Rosellini has made us ac- 
quainted with an interesting fact in the history of 
Egyptian art. The practice of painting portraits 
became common among the Greeks probably about 
the epoch of Alexander, and though portrait-paints 
ing n^ust have existed much earlier, inasmuch as 
historical painting, with which it is intimately con- 
nected, did exist, we have not many notices of 
portraits painted before this date. We may there- 
fiwre in general reasonably doubt the genuineness 
of statues, and heads on coins also, which are of a 
date prior to that of Alexander or his father, Ivhen 
viewed as likenesses of the persons represented. 
Such busts of an early date as were likenesses would 
necessarily lose their character when they were 
celled and multiplied in a later age. But it now 
appears that there are extant portraits of Egyp- 
tian kings which, according to the received inter- 
pretation, go as far back as Amenof, the first king of 
the eighteenth dynastyf . On examining the heads 
given in Rosellini's plates, i. to xxiv., it is impossible 
to deny that they are marked by individual characters, 

♦ See Rosellini's Plates, M. C. xxxvii., xxxviii., and xxxix.,, 
where there is a drawing of a vine apparently trained to some 
trellis-work. 

f Roselliniy torn. ii. port L p. 476. 
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and that they are as distinct from one another as any 
heads can be. The heads are both male and female 
portraits, and all in profile. There can be little or no 
doubt that these heads were intended for portraits ; 
and that they might be and probably were good 
likenesses will be admitted, we think, by any person 
who studies them attentively. Though drawn with 
strict regard to certain conventions — the face being 
given only in profile, the eye and ear ill placed and 
out of proportion, and in some cases the square 
beard being attached to the chin, as we see it in many 
statues — still the outline of the face, firom the fcn-ehead 
to the chin, has a marked individual character, and 
indicates that it is intended to designate a particular 
individual Most of these likenesses are repeated 
on various monuments ; and those of the most dis- 
tinguished kings, suchasThutmes IV., Amenof III., 
Ramses 11. and III., and others, occur very frequently 
on numerous monuments in Egypt and Nubia which 
belong to different epochs in their reign. The por- 
trait of the same individual, whether it appears 
frequently on the same building, or on different 
buildings of different dates, is always exactly the 
same, which fact Rosellini considers to be the very 
best evidence of these portraits being faithful like- 
nesses. But if his statement, as to the unvarying 
uniformity of each king's head be true, it is evidently 
a fact that rather makes against his conclusion, since 
some of these kings must have looked very differently 
at difierent times in their life. It proves that, sup- 
posing each king to have had his portrait taken, this 
one likeness was religiously maintained and never 
altered : but the same conclusion, it must be observed, 
would follow equally from the supposition of each 
king's head being a mere conventional form, and 
from the fact of this form being always the same for 
each king. The plates t]iemselves, however, as we 
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have already remarked, bear the strong characters of 
individuality. It is not improbable, that the likeness 
was taken on the king's accession, or at some great 
epoch in his life, and, as we have seen from Rosellini's 
remark, the likeness was never changed. The medals 
oi some of the Roman emperors, on the contrary, 
present us with different heads, corresponding to 
different epochs in their life. - 

Each king and queen has the name and title 
placed near the likeness, generally in a couple of 
cartouches, though in some cases there is only one. 
Rosellini remarks that a family likeness appears in 
those kings who are of the same family, which 
observation is certainly true of the two kings whom 
he names respectively, Thutmes IV. and his son and 
successor, Amenof II*. 

Fig. 12, in plate iii. of Rosellini, represents 
Amenof III., whose name s^pears on the great 
colossi seated on the plain of Thebes and on the 
seated colossal figure. No. 21, in the British Museumf. 
We have thus the opportunity, as Rosellini suggests, 
of comparing the likeness of Amenof, from a painting 
in his tomb in the Bibftn-el-Molouk, with one of his 
statues now in a European collection, and we find 
there is no resemblance at all .between them. This 
fact, of which any one may convince himself who 
will compare the two, inclines us to discredit the 
broad assertion as to the unvarying likeness of the 
statues and portraits of the same king. This is one 
of the few figures in Rosellini^s drawings that have 
the rectangular beard attached to the chin, which he 
considers, we believe correctly, not to be the natural 
beard, for that was shaved close, but an artificial 
beard, or rather beard-case, the symbol of manhood. 

* Plates, M. R. ii. iii. 

t See vol. i. pp. 263, 277 (old No. 38), where a front and a 
tide view are given of the statue. 

p 5 
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He also ob^rves that the same head on' the same 
momunent is sometimes represented with thi^ sign 
of virility and sometimes without it, whence we may 
perhaps conclude that this artificial beard was not 
worn, but was merely placed on statues and sculptured 
reliefs, to indicate the male character. It is, howerer, 
quite as likely that it was sometimes worn, as it ap- 
pears to be as much a part of the dress as any other 
part. We see, from numerous statues in the Museum 
and elsewhere, that it was held to the chin by two 
thin bands which passed along the jaws, and attached 
it to the cap on the head or to the hair. We have 
already (vol. i. p. 288) described a colossal head hi 
the Museum, on which there are distinct represen- 
tations of hair traced on the chin, but whether 
intended to represent a portion of the beard that is 
left and confined in a case, or an artificial beard 
attached to the chin, is difficult to say. A head. 
No. 64 in plate xv., from the small temple of Abou- 
sambel, called by Rosellini that of Ramses III., the 
Great, has a long piece of twisted hair hanging down 
from the chin, without any indication (in Rosellini's 
drawing) of its being attached to the head-dress 
or hair in the manner just described. This head 
is further remarkable for a long twisted lock of hair; 
which, commencing just above the ear, passes round 
it in a curve, like a ram^s horn, and terminates near 
the chin. This is the horn of the Ammonian ram, 
which we see on the coins of Alexander and of 
Lysimachus, and which, as Rosellini justly remarks, is 
now shown not to be a Greek device, but an imitation 
or adaptation of an Egyptian design, which, as the 
author observes, is less elegantly adapted on the 
Greek medals than on the Egyptian originals. Ro- 
sellini has given (Plate vi.No. 22) another portrait of 
the Ramses, whom he calls the Great, from one of the 
great colossi in front of the rock-cut temple of Abou- 
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^ambeL In this instance the two portraits are per- 
fectly alike, and each presents exactly the same tranquil 
and noble countenance. The figure in the Museum, 
commonly, though incorrectly, called the younger 
Menmon, hears a strong resemblance to the figures 
just referred to in plates vi. and xv. Mr. Wilkinson 
attributes the temple of Abousambel to Ramses II., 
whom he calls Ramses the Great ; and he also calls 
the head in the Museum (which bears the same 
name) that of Ramses 11. The point in dispute as 
to the two Ramses cannot perhaps be easily settled ; 
but whether the head in the Museum is of one 
Ramses or another, it is, if not the same as those in 
the temple of Abousambel, at least the head of one 
of the same family. 

. Many of the portraits in Rosellini are from sculp- 
tured bas-reliefs, all of which are or have been once 
painted : some are from statues, and others from 
paintings on the walls of tombs. No. xvi. of Rosel- 
lini's plates represents some of these Egyptian por- 
traits coloured : No. 1 and No. 2 qf xvi., from the 
interior of the great temple of Abousambel, represent 
Ramses III. and his wife, in a standing position, 
making offerings to the gods. The figures are cut 
in low relief, which is painted. The flesh of the king 
is painted red, the usual colour ; and he wears a long 
greenish vest, which covers his Arms almost as far as 
the elbow, and comes down to his ankles. This vest 
is indicated to be nearly transparent, by the form of 
the limba and the body being shown distinctly through 
it, and by the artist having softened the red colour of 
those peu*ts bf the body which are covered by this 
thin vest. The hem of the upper part of the vest 
has a border of red fringe in several parts. The 
king wears a peculiar kind of high broad-topped 
helmet on his head, with the urseus, or sacred 
serpent, the emblem of regal authority, which is seen 
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on several statues in the Museum, rising in front* 
The king is close-shaved, and only a few of the 
hairs of the head appear from under the helmet 
at the ear. Two red bands or ribands attached to 
the back part of the helmet fall down upon the 
shoulders. The colour of the helmet is a blue 
ground with yellow spots on it, and the border is 
marked yellow. Rosellini conjectures that it was 
made of polished metal, studded with gold, which 
is not unfikely. A large collar of necklaces, form- 
ing a number of concentric circles, surrounds the 
neck and covers part of the chest: this kind of 
ornament constantly occurs both in statues and 
paintings, and seems to have been worn generally 
by the Egyptians. Numerous specimens of such 
necklaces, many of them very rude in workmanship, 
are in the posses^sion of Egyptian travellers and in 
collections of Egyptian antiquities. The vest is 
confined by a belt or cincture tied tight round the 
waist, which Rosellini conjectures to be inlaid with 
precious stones : the agraffe or clasp which fastens 
it in front is a lion's head. The cincture hangs down 
in front, growing wider towards the bottom, nearly 
in the form of the apron or lappet which we see repre- 
sented in the colossal standing statue in the Museum 
(No. 61) ; and at the bottom of it two uraei raise 
tiieir heads. Besides this cincture there is a long 
sash tied round the waist, part of which hangs down 
nearly as far as the bottom of the vest. The king 
has yellow sandals on his feet, of nearly the same 
form as those which we observe in a statue (No. 
26) in the Museum collection : he holds also in the 
left hand a triple yellow censer, in which the flame 
is painted red, and in his right hand a kind of 
sceptre, painted yellow. Rosellini conjectures that 
the yellow colours represent gold, which is highly pro- 
bable, or, in this instance, perhaps, gikLing. 
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The female is painted a light yellow, a conventioaal 
colour, intended probably to denote merely a lighter 
complexion. Rosellini observes that yellow is the 
colour appropriated to all women, which is not 
true, as ^e paintings in the Museum show, and 
also some of his own drawings. We find a dirty 
yellow used to represent, men also, but men appa* 
rently not Egyptians, in the fight painted in the 
great temple of Abousambel*. The queen is holding 
up in each hand two yellow (gilded) instruments, 
which, with Rosellini, we may provisicmally take to 
be sistra, though we doubt if they are. On her 
head is a yellow cap in the form of the vulture^ 
the emblem of maternity, and this is crowned with 
a modius, regularly marked with various colours. 
Her long black hiur, which is confined beneath the 
head-dress, falls over her neck, and hangs down 
from her shoulders almost as far as her waist; it 
is braided in long chains or ropes, as we see the hair 
refnresented on some female figures in the Museum 
pictures, and also on the painted figure in high relief 
(Shelf 114). The necklaces, green vest, and sandals, 
are similar to those of the male : the vest is tied round 
the waist by a single red sash, the two ends of 
which hang down in front nearly as far as the knees« 
She has two bracelets on each arm ; the two on each 
arm are different firom one another, but thecorrespond- 
ing bracelets on the two arms are alike. We have thus 
minutely described these two figures, because they 
are perhaps the best extant specimens of the dress of 
the antient sovereigns of Egypt, and are in this respect 
more curious than any other monument of antiquity 
that has been preserved. It results, also, from a 
comparison of the statues and the paintings, that we 
are much better enabled to imderstand the character 
of the dress than if we examine only the statues or 
the paintings — a fact of which any one may con- 
* Gau's Nubien, pL Ixi* 
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Tince himself by auunining the specimeiii ia Hie 
Museam« 

Plate xxii. of Rosellini, ivhich contains five draped 
and two other female figures, is one of the most 
interesting that can be imagined. The head-dresses^ 
both of the males and females, yary considerably ; but 
there appears to be a kind of long Test, which, with 
eame modifications^ was in common use among tlie 
females. This vest has a white ground marked with 
parallel longitudinal stripes, exactly resembling a 
printed calico, the manufacturing of which, as we 
shall afterwards show, waB a branch of industry 
probably known to the antient Egyptians. These 
vests are fringed in parts, and in some are very 
neatly hemmed at the edges. In this plate the 
coburs of the hieroglyphics are given^ just as they 
appear in the original cartouches which contain the 
immes of the females. Rosellini remarks that the 
hierc^lyphics are characteriEed by their peculiar 
colours where the paint is preserved, and that these 
colours must have often served to iildicate more 
clearly the objects represented. Some of the figures 
in this plate have sandals and others are without them. 

Fig. 22 in this plate is remarkable for the richness 
of the dress, the lower part of which terminates in 
a fringe, above which there is a series of rows of 
beautifid needlework, running all round the bottom 
of the vest, and continued nearly as high as the 
knee. Such a dress as this cannot be well described : 
the picture is well worth looking at, and it is one of 
the most decisive proofs we coidd have that the arts 
had made great progress in Egypt. Figs. 23, 24, 
in this plate, are remarkable for being painted of a 
pale delicate yellow, lighter than that of the other 
female figures in this plate, which probably was done 
to indicate a lighter complexion. Both of them are 
naked, with bracelets on their arms and anklets on 
the legs : the head-dress of No. 23 is both curious 
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and beau^fiilj RoBellini lays thai tEeae t#o figaiva 
are ptdlades (voXXa^ec)*) females devoted to the «eir 
yiee of Ammon, not unlike the Bayadeers of India. 

Rosellini has also given a set of pOTtraits of the 
Ptolemaic kings and queens of Egypt from the 
monuments, which aife the more interesting as they 
helong to an historical period of more certainty, and 
are also known to us hy their numerous medals. The 
Ptolemies on the Egyptian monuments always appear 
in an Egyptian dress, while their medals, as far as we 
know, are altogether in the Greek style. Rosellini 
says that he has found the portraits of all the Ptole^ 
mies and their wives, except those of Ptolemy Soter 
(Ptolemy I.), Dionysius (he means Ptolemy IX. Diony^ 
sus), and Alexander I. The first king that he has 
given (foUowing the order of the plates f) is Ptol^ny 
in. (Euergetes) ; and his successor Ptolemy IV. (Phi- 
k^ator), with his wife and sister Arsinoe, from the 
pronaos of the temple of EdfU« These heads of the 
Ptolemies and their queens, though dressed in the 
Egyptian style, are not difficult to distinguish from 
the Egyptian kings, hy the greater roundness of 
ontiine in their profile, and by faces of greater ful- 
ness. They do not^ in our opinion, denote any 
decline at all in Egyptian art at this date, though 
this notion of a decline in the Ptolemaic age seems 
to he a* common opinion s on the contrary, they 
possess to a certain extent more natural ease in 
the outline and form than helong to some of the 
old Egyptian works of art. Rosellini remarks that 
the profile of Philopator bears considerable resem- ' 
blance to the head of one of his gold medals pub- 
lished by Viseonti ; and that the head of Arsinoe is 
not much unlike one of her gold 'medalsj. We are 
not disposed to deny that the heads of the Ptolemaic 
kings in Rosellini, whether portraits or not, were 

* fiee Str&bo, 816, oa the *e»>.x£htt. f Plate xxi. 

I IcoDsgf afia Oreea) vol. iii. tab* viii* 6, 7. 
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intended to mark the individual kings — a fact which, 
appears clearly enough from the different character 
of the faces, and from the circumstance of each head 
being accompanied by a pair of cartouches, one of 
which ahtrays contains the same symbols (with only 
one variation in one instance) for the name Pto- 
lemy : the other symbols, we may infer, represent 
their distinctive titles. In this respect the pictures 
are more valuable than some of the Greek medald 
which bear simply the inscription " Ptolemy," without 
indicating the individual. Rosellini remarks (page 
467), that the resemblance of the Egyptian portraits 
to the heads on the Greek coins is a proof of the 
accuracy of the Egyptian portraits of the Ptolemies, 
in doing which he asumes that the Greek head is to 
be taken as the type and standard by which to judge of 
the Egyptian. But like a zealous partisan, who docil 
not see the meaning of his own arguments, he speaks 
as follows with respect to the head of Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor (plate xxi. No. 75), which is taken from the 
temple of Ombi, and possesses a singularly feminine 
but pleasing character. " The physiognomy of Phi-» 
lometor does not correspond well with the exagge- 
rated likenesses of the two medals which Visconti 
attributes to this king ; on one of which only (which 
differs considerably firom the other) the surname 
Philometor* is read. Every person will be readily 
convinced that the true Ukeness of this king is 
preserved in the Egyptian portrait." But the Egyptian 
portrait is that of a very young man, and Philometor 
reigned thirty-five years ; it would be absurd, there^ 
fore; to expect to find a young portrait like all the 
heads of the medals, which might vary very much at 
different epochs of a king's life, as we know to be the 
case with the heads of several of the Roman empe- 
rors. The portrait of Ptolemy VII. (Euergetes 11.),^ 
commonly called Physcon, or Big Belly, confirms the 
* Visconti, Icon. Grec.> tab* ziv. 2^ 3. 
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description given of him by Justin*, that he was 
ugly in face, short, big-bellied, and more like a beast 
than a man. The face is that of a fat, sensual man ; 
and though his portrait is only a bust,, one would 
infer that the figure is that of a short man : still the 
face is not ugly, but bears some resemblance to that 
of his handsomer elder brother Philometor. 

In plate xxii.. No. 82, we have the portrait of 
Cleopatra, a handsome and pleasing countenance, 
totally unlike what we see on her. medals — a fact 
which Rosellini admits. . But this difficulty is easily 
got over by declaring the medal to be of no value as 
a portrait, though, as we have already seen, he founds, 
in the first instance, the argument for the genuineness 
of the portraits on their resemblance to the medals, 
which he takes as the type and standard. PL xxii. 
No. 83, is the portrait of Csesarion, the son of Julius 
Csesar and Cleopatra. 

Plate xxiv. Nos. 34, 36, contains the coloured full- 
length figures of Ptolemy n., Philadelphus t) and his 
wife Arsinoe, from the sanctuary of the temple of Phils ; 
but in vain we Jook for any resemblance between the 
insipid painting from Philse and the finely-formed but 
haughty countenance of the beautifiil Arsinoe of the 
medals |. In jJate xx.. No. 68, we have a portrait of 
what is considered to be the same Arsinoe, indicated 
by the same cartouche, with the appropriate Egyptian 
head-dress, representing the vulture ; her hair, as far 
as it is seen, hangs down in two thick masses on her 
shoulder and bosom respectively : she has two neck- 
laces round her neck and chest. This profile bears a 
striking likeness to that on the n^edal of Arsinoe, to 
which it is in no way inferior, either in beauty or point 
to execution. It appears to be a younger portrait than 

'*' lib. xxxviiL cap. 8, referred to by Rosellini. 
f Rosellini. 

t See the medal of Arsinoe, Penny Cycloiaedia, article 
Arvinoe. 
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that on the medal. There eeem to be no means of 
determining whether the medal and the Egyptian 
portraits are the likeness of the daughter of Lysimar 
chuS) at the sister of Ptolemy Phikdelfdius, who were 
sacoessively the wives of Philadelphus : but there is 
hwrdly a doubt that the medal and the handsome 
portrait represent the same face. No. 67 in plate xx* 
is the portrait of PhiladelphUs^ himself, who is r^re- 
sented as a young man^ with the high cap on his 
head, neafly like that of the cobssal figure in th» 
British Museum. (See vol. i. p. 274.) 

Among the drawings in Rosellini's work few 
possess greater interest than some which represent 
vessels propelled by oars and sails. Herodotus 
(iiv 96) describes the Egyptian boats oi the Nile^ 
which were used in conveying merchandise, as made 
of the acantha-tree, probably a species of acacia. 
From this tree pieces were cut to the length of 
about two cubits, which they put together, as he 
describes it, *^ in brick fashion ;" that is, as he explains 
himself, " they fasten the^e pieces of wood about 
numerous long bolts," by which We may simply 
understand that the timber was fastened together 
by pins of wood. The ne^t thing is to put picking 
over the wood. No ribs are used in the construction, 
and the clunks are stopped with byblus* They have 
one rudder, which is inserted through the Ibwer part 
(rpcwr(c) . The mast is made of the acantha, and the 
sails of byblus. All the £]gyptian boats represented 
in Rosellini's work (M. C. plates cvi*, &c.) agree 
pretty nearly in general form. The head and stem 
of the boat rise high out of the water, and differ very 
little in shape, though there is considerable variety 
in the ornaments of each. Some of the boats are 
painted all red ; others are painted yellow, red, and 
green. In some the rudder is passed through the 
'Stem of tiie boat at a little distance from the ex- 
tremity; in others it is represented as attached to 
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Uie extemity of the stern, and seeured (by cords ?), 
and something that looks like a clamp of iron. As 
Egyptian drawing is often very ill adapted for enabling 
OB to understand the construction of parts, it is only 
by comparing a great number that we can be sure of 
eoming to a right understanding of them. The 
rudder in some, to judge from drawings, appears not to 
be inserted through a hole in the boat, but to be placed 
in a small chamber cut out of the extremity of the 
stern, and left open at the stem end : in this cham- 
ber the rudder seems to play. It is not always very 
easy to see how the rudder was worked, nor does it 
seem to have been at all a convenient instrument, 
being in fact nothing more than a long oar, and 
difibring ^m the oars of the rowers only in sice. 
In plate No* 2, the shank of the large oar or rudder 




Just passes through the stem, and the upper extremity 
of it is attached to a vertical piece of wood placed in 
the boat at a small distance fVom the stem : a small 
part of the extremity projects beyond the upright 
ptece of wood, being just enough for the helmsman 
to grasp with his hand. If we suppose, as we fairly 
toay, that the picture only shows us one of the 
ttprighta, and that thetne is another parallel to it^ 
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but hid by that in the foreground, we may suppose^ 
what indeed appears to be intended, that the end oi 
the rudder is hung on a cross-bar passing from one 
upright to the other. In this case, however, the 
rudder must have been worked at a great disad^ 
vantage. The boat has only one mast, which is 
painted yellow when the body of the boat is yellow^ 
from which we may infer that it is of the same 
materials. The sail is square, and suspended from a 
yard which is placed near the top of the mast, and 
secured by two ropes, one passing from each end of 
the yard to the top of the mast. The mast, in some 
cases at least, could be lowered, and the sail was 
then reefed upon it. The sails contain three coloursi 
white, red, and blue, disposed in small squares* 
arranged vertically and horizontally. The saU, in 
fact, is divided into a number of small squares of 
equal size, and the colours are so arranged in the 
lines of squares taken vertically as to run in the 
following order, — red, white, blue, white, red, white, 
blue, white, and so on. But as they are also arranged 
in a similar order when the squares are taken hori- 
zontally (beginning from the same square in the 
uppermost line), it follows that the lines of squares, 
when taken diagonally, occur in the order red, white, 
blue, white, and so on, thus exhibiting long diagonal 
lines of diamonds, red, white, blue, white, and so on, 
crossing the sails. In one picture (M. C. cvi.) there 
is no rudder ; lout three men, who stand at the stem, 
each with a long oar in his hands, seem to supply 
its place. Above these three men, and seated on th& 
top of a kind of frame-work, beneath which the three 
helmsmen stand, we see a man, who is managing the 
sail by means of two long ropes, one attached to each 
end of the yard-arm. The mast appears to be steadied 
by ropes, the upper ends of which are attached to the 
mast at different heights, beginning from the top, and 
the lower ends fastened down to the body of the vessel^ 
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1)etweeii the base of the mast and the place where the 
sailsman is sitting. . Several of these boats are so 
highly finished and ornamented, that we cannot sup- 
pose them to be boats of burden, such as Herodotus 
describes, but rather pleasure-barges. In M. C. 
plate cix. five people of quality seem to be travelling 
in a barge, which, however, is not the handsomest in 
Rosellini's collection of pictures. These five people 
are sitting in a kind of open cabin, which separates 
them firom the rowers. In the hieroglyphics or 
symbolical figures that sometimes accompany the 
pictures of these boats, the abbreviated figure of 
the boat itself frequently occurs. Boatmen, as is 
well known, are rather turbulent fellows ; and we see 
representations of those on the Nile fighting des- 
perately when two boats run foul of one another, in 
which case some of the combatants are without 
ceremony pitched into the water, and others run 
a risk of being pierced through with the long boat- 
poles. 

There are two representations of boats on a muti- 
lated stone tablet* (No. 151) in the British Museum. 
In this tablet all the lines of the figures are made by 
narrow incisions cut into the stone ; and it is only 
where the figure has a comparatively greater breadth 
that the hardness of the incision is softened off gra- 
dually, so as to leave the central parts on a level with 
the surface of the tablet. The only colours employed 
in this relief seem to be red and yellow : both the 
boats appear to belong tofimeral processionsf . There 
is also a stone boat of black granite (No. 17) in the 
Museum collection, about seven feet long. A muti- 
lated figure is seated in the boat. The head of the 
boat is entire, but the stern is damaged : the head of 
the boat consists of a double or Janus face. 

* See p. 14. t ^e chapter on Mummies. 
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Chapter III. 

MUMMIES. 

The relig:ious sentiment which led the Egyptians to 
bestow so much pains on the preservation of their 
dead, has been the means of transmitting to the 
present day nearly all that we know of their skill in 
the useful pind ornamental arts. Their temples and 
their tombs were in their origin, perhaps, closely con- 
nected; and when their temples and palaces had 
received all the splendour and decoration which Egyp- 
tian art could bestow on them, the tombs which they 
appropriately called eternal habitations. Were not left 
without a corresponding degree of magnificence and 
ornament. From the tombs we learn, not only what 
was the mode of disposing of the dead, — a subject 
of the highest interest in every nation, as being one of 
the outward signs of its social state and its religious 
character ; — ^but here we see also the daily occupa- 
tions of life, an enduring and almost living picture 
of one of the oldest states of social existence of which 
we have any record. 

What we have already said on sculpture and paint- 
ing, has, to a certain extent, though unavoidably, 
anticipated part of the present subject. We propose 
in this and the following chapters, first, to give a 
short account of the Egyptian modes of interment, 
and to compare the accounts of Greek writers with 
recent inquiries : in the second place, we shall give 
a brief description of the tombs.. 

The following extract from a journal of M. Villoteau, 
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oommunicated to M. de Sacy, will giVie a pretty 
correct notion of the $watliin^ and genersd ap- 
pearance of an embalmed Egyptian body. 

*' The 5th October, 1800, having left Camak^ we 
passed to the other bank of the Nile and encamped 
opposite the village of Gourney. Scarcely wete we 
encamped, when we saw some ihen approadi with 
dead bodies on tiieir shoulders,, which turned out to be 
mummies, liiey put them on the grouhd, and 
offered them for sale. One was. the mummy of a 
female, very well preserved. As we wished to kiiow 
how it had been embalmed and swathed, we took off 
the outer covering, consisting of an upper and a lower 
part^ the opening of which had been laced in front. 
With much care we took off a grieat number of 
bandages, which passed round the legs, aiid feet, ihe 
thighs, the body, arms and head ; and after this, we 
began to distingui^ more clearly the forms of the 
extremities, the head, feet, ahd hands, while the sh^ 
of the bosom and body were still but faintly seen. 

*' As we came nearer the skin, the banddges were 
broader, and the extremities becaihe more distinct* 
At last, we could clearly distinguish the nails of the 
lingers and toes, the nose, mouth, and eyes. Finally, 
we came to a kind of envelope which coVered every 
part; so tliat we took off in a single piece tiie pakt 
whidi covered the higher division of the face, and 
which preserved perfectly tiie form of tiie projecting 
features. The other parts were more covered in 
proportion, but those where the embalmer had been 
skiJiul enoug-h to fill up tiie form, showed us riotMng 
but black and 4ry members. The shape s^id the 
colour of the nails, which were expressed cm the ^etr 
velope, disappeared. 

" Yet all the parts of th^ body, though Aried, re- 
tained their natural form. The hair, eyes, nose^ and 
mouth were so well preserved, that one could easily 

VOL. II. Q 
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recognize the expresaon of countenance which tiiey 
must have produced. The hair was quite black, 
without any mixture of white hair, though the person 
appeared to have been old at the time of death. All 
^at we could observe was, that it was a little red 
near the roots. The hair was well fixed, long, and 
divided into plaits, fastened up on the head rather care- 
lessly ; which makes me infer, that at that time the 
women let their hair fall down along their back in 
numerous tresses*. 

** The eyehds, lashes, and eyebrows were still in 
their natural state f. The eyes only appeared to be 
slightly injured, because they were dried, and the 
pupil had shrunk in a httle. The nose was pretty 
nearly in its natural state, very regularly formed, and 
very beautiful. The tongue was dry, and like a piece 
of parchment The lips were thin, and the mouth 
smalL The teeth appeared to be worn out through 
old age, and to have lost their sharpness, but they 
were all there, and seemed not to have been decayed. 
Even at the present day, it is remarkable that the 
natives of Egypt have very good teeth, which they 
keep to the most advanced age. The head of this 
mummy presented in general a tolerably regular oval. 
The body had been opened on the left side of the 
stomach in order to get at the entrails, and to intro- 
duce the aromatic substances; and we drew out 
enough to satisfy ourselves, that these were resinous 
materials. As to the sexual parts, though dried, they 
preserved their form. 

** This female mummy had the arms and hands 

* This description by Villoteau agrees very well with a 
female head in Mr. Pettigrew's possession ; which is a small 
and very beautiful female head. 

'f Compare Diodorus, i. 91, who says, ''each part is so 
well preserved, that the eyelids and eyebrows remain ; the 
whole eniression of the coimtenance is unchanged, and the 
form of the body easily distinguished.** 
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extended, and placed along the body, while a male 
mummy, which we examined, had the arms crossed 
on the breast; facts which we observed to be of 
regular occurrence in the female and male mmnmies.** 

The book of Genesis contains the earliest notice of 
embalming in Egypt; and, independent of the evidence 
furnished by the mummies themselves, proves the 
high antiquity of the practice. When Jacob died 
** Joseph commanded his servants the physicians to 
embalm his father : and they embalmed Israel. And 
forty days were fulfilled for him ; for so are fulfilled 
the days of those which are embalmed: and the 
Egyptians mourned for him threescore- and ten 
days*.'* Jacob's body was then carried into Canaan, 
accompanied by " all the servants of Pharaoh, the 
elders of his house, and the elders of the land of 
Egypt," and deposited in the sepulchre which Abra- 
ham had purchased in the neighbourhood of Mamre. 
This was indeed " a very great company,** as the 
book of Genesis describes it, and the ceremony may 
fairly be considered as what usually occurred on the 
deadi of an Egyptian of high rank. Joseph also 
was embalmed, and he was put into a coiSin or 
mummy-box in Egypt. When the children of Israel 
were flying from fiie bondage of the Pharaohs, they 
took with them the bones of their great ancestor 
Joseph, in compliance with his dying injunctions ; and 
they finally deposited the remains of Joseph at She- 
ehem, in the promised land, after having carried them 
about in their wanderings for more than forty years. 

The oldest description of the process of embalming 
IS that given by Herodotus f , as in use during the 
time of his travels in Egypt, in the fifth century 
before the Christian era|. We shall take his de« 

* Genesis, chap. 1. f ii. 86. 

I Herodotus was bom B. G. 484: we know that he was alive 
B. C. 408. (See Herod, i. 130.) His visit to Egj'p* could 
hardly be eaxUer tlian 9. C. 460, and pobably was Ifiter. 
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scnpUon as a text, and make snch remarks' as may 
be necessary to explain or correct what he has said. 

*' There are persons whose business it is to embalm 
the dead, and they make this ai regular profession. 
When a body is brought to them, they show the 
friends patterns of dead bodies, made in wood, and 
painted to represent a hmnan Ukeness. 

"The most elaborate style, they say, belongs to 
HIM whose name I dare not venture to mention on 
such an occasion*; the second is an inferior and 
cheaper style; and the third is a very economical 
one. The relations haying made their choice and 
agreed on the terms, the embalmers begin their work ; 
.proceeding in the following manner, when they have 
to embalm a body in the most expensive style. With 
a crooked piece of iron they draw out the brain 
through the nostrils, and then pour in some mixture 
.of drugs (aromatics and astringents). In the next 
place, they make an incision in "the side with an 
Ethiopian stone (a piece of basalt, or possibly flint), 
and take out all the intestines, which they clean and 
drench with palm-wine, and afterwards with pounded 
aromatics. Finally, after filling the cavities of the 
body with pure myrrh pounded, with cassia and other 
aromatics, except fi-ankincease, they sew the incision 
up. The body is then placed in nitre (natron) for 
seventy days, but not more ; for this is the prescribed 
time. When the seventy days are past, they wash 
the body and wrap it all over with strips of linen, 
smearing them with gum, which the Egyptians 
generally use instead of glue. The relations, on 
receiving the body, have a wooden case made, re- 
sembling the human form, and in this they place the 
body, and deposit it in a tomb of the form of a chamber. 
The case containing the body is set upright against the 
wall. 

♦ lie means Osiris : compare Herod, ii. 170. 
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" When the friends choose the second method, and 
wish to avoid expense, the process is as follows : — They 
fill syringes with oil of cedar, which they inject into 
the body through the seat, without making any 
incision or taking* out the inner parts. The injection 
being prevented from returning, they lay the body in 
the salt for the prescribed number of days; on the 
last day, they allow tlie injection to flow out, and such 
is its strength, that it brings with it the bowels and 
viscera completely dissolved. The natron destroys 
the flesh also, and nothing is left but skin and bones. 
When this is done, they give the body to the friends 
without doing anything more to it. 

*' The third mode of embalming is as follows, and 
is used for the poorer sort. They drench the interior 
well with a strong injection, and after putting the body 
in the salt brine for the seventy days, return it to the 
friends." 

Herodotus adds, that it was not usual for females 
of rank to be put into the hands of the embalmer 
until the third or fourth day after the death ; and this 
for a reason more decent to allude to than to explain*. 
We do not know whether foreigners resident in 
Egypt were compelled, or allowed, if they wished it, 
to observe the Egyptian mode of interment : the 
Greeks, at least, who were connected with the foreign 
commercial establishments at Naucratis, would, we 
pnsume, be allowed to follow, in this respect, the 
religious usages of their own nation, as they were 
permitted the free exercise of their national worship t« 
The Persians also, g^fter their conquest of Egypt, 
being masters of the country, would of course do as they 
pleased. There was a law, however, applicable bf^th 
to natives and foreigners, which is characterized by 
the peculiar stamp of Egyptian institutions : " Wiiat- 
ever person, whether native or foreigner, is killed 
• Ste Herod, ii. 89. f Herod, u. 178. 
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by a crocodile, or drowned in the river, at whatever 
city the body is cast up, must be embahned by the 
people of that city, and the body, after being swathed 
in the best style, must be interred in sacr^ tombs. 
No one, either relation or friend, must touch the body ; 
but the priests of the Nile alone may handle and inter 
the corpse, as it is considered something more than 
human." The sacred tombs here spoken of are 
probably those of the sacred animals, to which the 
deceased became entitled to admission by the peculiar 
manner of his death. This law has sometimes been con- 
sidered as a mere matter of policy, intended to prevent 
accidents, in order to save each town the expense of a 
sumptuous embalmery. But this is evidently a wrong 
view of the matter. If the law had this object, it 
would have provided against other kinds of accidents, 
by which men might lose their lives. It is pretty 
certain that the inhabitants of the city, where the 
corpse was cast up, would consider it as a happy 
event, since it added one more deified tenant to their 
valuable collection. There was no doubt a sacred 
reason for it, as Herodotus would say, — a reason just 
the same as that which made him not mention the 
name of Osiris, when speaking of the first process of 
embalming. In the defective state of our knowledge 
as to the religious usages of the Egyptians, a sacred 
reason is the best that can often be assigned : it is to 
us, and was perhaps to them, too, an ultimate fact, 
and like many others of a different kind, incapable of 
further resolution. 

We may observe, from the passage of Herodotus 
just translated, that the occupation of themummy^ 
case maker was quite distinct from that of the em^ 
balmer, who merely kept some specimens of mummy- 
cases by him, in order that he might prepare the body 
in a style suitable to the kind of chest in which the 
friends intended to deposit it It is also clearly im- 
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)[>lied, in' the description of the second andtiiird mode 
of embalming, that the body was not as a matter of 
course put into a wooden case, or even swathed in 
linen ; and» accordingly, we find in Egypt, to the present 
day, numerous mummies merely wrapped up in their 
linen swathings ; and we may safely infer, that there 
were many which were merely put into dry pits and 
holes. 

The account of Diodorus * , who visited Egypt about 
four centuries after Herodotus, contains some addi- 
tional matter and some variations in description, not 
of sufficient importance to be transcribed. There is 
one part of his story that often passes current in modem 
books which appears ridiculous and is probably untrue ; 
at least, it is exceedingly unlikely that it was a general 
usage. " When the body is laid on the ground, the 
registrar (ypa/ijuarcvc) marks v on the left side the 
magnitude of the incision which law or usage prer 
scribes to be made. Then the operator (Trapaox^emycX 
with an Ethiopian stone, cuts as far as the prescribed 
limits, .^nd straightway takes to his heels. The 
standers-by follow and pelt him with stones, and 
curse him, &c. &c." According to this account the 
paraschistes held the same enviable rank that our 
modem hangman does. Can anybody for a moment 
imagine that the ceremony of opening the corpse 
was performed in public ? The whole tenour of the 
description of Herodotus and the reason of the matter 
also show clearly enough that the process of embalm- 
ing must all through have been private. We learn 
from Piodorus, that the embalmers formed a caste 
(so at least we feel inclined to interpret tK yivovc 
.'jrapEUKTi^oTtQ)^ in which the science of mummy-making 
was transmitted from father to son ; and we may 
judge of the importance pf this caste by learning that 
its membeiis had a3 free ^mission to the temples as 
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the priests themselves. Though both Herodotus and 
Diodoras enumerate only a small number of castes 
in Egypt, we may readily convince ourselves that the 
subdivisions of them were almost endless, as in India 
at the present day. 

The account given by Herodotus of the modes of 
embalming appears to be substantially correct, though 
there were other methods which were not known to 
him, or which may have been introduced after his 
time ; or he may have thought it sufficient to indicate 
three of the most general modes, such as by inquiry 
he became most familiar with ; for we assume that 
he never saw the process. We shall therefore take 
his description, part by part, and compare it with what 
has been ascertained from the examination of mum- 
mi4^in our times. 

1. In some mummies that have been recently 
examined, the brain was found to have been carefully 
extracted. This was the case with one opened in the 
theatre of the Royal Institution, Albemarle-street, 
by Dr. Granville, with one belonging to Mr. Petti- 
grew, and with a mummy examined at Leeds*. 
According to Herodotus, the operation was performed 
with an iron instrument: we do not conceive it 
necessary to interpret "iron" in this passage to 
mean bronze or any other metal, either simple or 
compound, as some critics have done. In skulls 
when opened, the dura mater has been found entire, 
and the falx, tentorium cerebelli, and lateral sinuses 
uninjured. But in other instances the brain has been 
found in the skull, as in the case of one that was 
examined at the rooms of the Zoological Society in 
Bruton-street. Where the brain has not been ex- 
tracted, it has assumed the form of a caky substance, 
which, owing to the original position of the body, has 
lain on the interior back-part of the skull. When 
* See the accouot by W* Osburn, jun., Leeds, 1828L 
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the brain has been extracted, the cavity of the skull 
has been found to contain aromatic substances in the 
form of ^a coarse powder* . It appears that different 
specimens present varieties, but on the whole so far 
confirm the statement of the Greek historian. A 
singular fact was observed by Mr. Pettigrew in the 
skull of his Greek-Egyptian mummy ; the skull was 
quite empty, with the exception '' of some insects and 
the pups of others t." 

2. The incision in the side was Qiade with a sharp 
stone, according to Herodotus, which some have con- 
jectured to be a pyromachus silex J. Diodorus adds 
to this information, that the incision was made on the 
lefl side, which is the case with all the mummies 
hitherto examined, as far as we know. This part of 
the ceremony is often represented on papyri and 
mummy-cases, where we see the body stretched on a 
table virith a lion's head and legs. The Egyptians 
seem to have been fond of introducing the form of the 
lion, or of parts of its body, such as the legs, into their 
conmion fomiture. There is probably, therefore, no 
occasion to look lor any special reason for a dead 
body being placed on a table of this form. In the 
representations of this ceremony, the embalmers, who 
are painted black, have jackals' heads* May we 

* Leeds mummy, p. 48. 

t See Mr. PettigreVs History of Eg3rptian Mummies, p. 53. 
Mr. Pettigrew has placed in a note some valuable remarks by 
the Rev. F. W. Hope on the insects found in mummy-skulls. 
** From ope skull," he observes, " more than two hundred and 
seventy tolerably perfect specimens of the Dermestes PoUinctus 
were taken ; and, from the remaining fragments of others, 
probably double that number lived, propagated, and died 
without ever seeing the lif^ht. The perfect pups are not 
abundant ; the remnants of the entity cases, however, would 
lead one to believe that the greater part of them arrived at the 
inag^ state some time after the process of embalming was 
completed^ when, as mummies^ diey were deposited io their 
respective maosolea.'' 

t SeeMinutoli* 
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conjecture ttiat they performed tl» most disagreeable 
part of the ceremony in masks ? The reason for the 
form of the jackal's head may be a sacred one. A tablet 
in the Museum represents in one compartment, a fiffure 
with a jackal's head apparently engaged in swathing 
a mummy, which is extended on a lion-shaped bier. 

3. It does not appear from Herodotus what was 
done with the intestines and viscera (the words rt^v 
KoiXlrjv iraaav comprehend both) when they were 
taken out; but as they were cleaned and treated in 
the same way as the other parts of the body, we may 
safely infer that, in the most expensive style of em- 
balming, it was the practice to preserve them. 
Belzoni says: "Vases are sometimes found contain- 
ing the embalmed entrails of the mummies i these 
are generally made of baked clay, and painted Ovei" ; 
their sizes differ from eight inches to eighteen \ their 
covers represent the head of some divinity, bearihg 
either the human form, or that of a monkey, fox, cat, 
or some other animal. I met with a few of thfese 
vases of alabaster in the tombs of the kitigs, but tm- 
fortunately they were broken." In cobfirtnadon of 
the inference fairly deducible from Herodotus, and 
of what is here stated by Belzoni, we observe, in 
the representation of the embalming process^ four 
vases constantly placed under the table. In some of 
the larger mummy-cases there are found at the feet of 
the body small painted coffers, about a foot high and 
a foot broad ; they contain embalmed substances, the 
examination of which presents some difficulty. Some 
cf these coffers contain on one side the representation 
of the four deities of the world below*. It seems 

* See Minutoli's Travels, plate xxxvi. fig. 2. a. b., where there 
is a drawing of one of these cofiers ; and RoBellini (M. C. 
pi. xlv.), where the four vases are all painted yellow, and are 
surmounted respectively by a human face painted red, the 
face of a eynocephalus .also red, that of a jackal painted 
black, and that of a hawk paiuted yelloW^ the head-dresses of 
all the four are blue. 
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probdble, Uiat the substances here spoken of are the 
viscera, a supposition which is confirmed by the figures 
of the four deities on them. 

There is a curious statement made by Porphyrins 
in his book on abstinence (irepl a^ox^c cV^//vx«)f, 
iv. 10), which we quote, not because we believe it, 
but because it would perhaps be considered an over- 
sight if it were omitted. 

But ''when they embalm dead people of rank, 
they take the viscera (r^v KoiXlav) out by themselves 
and place them in a vase or box (icc/3wroc). Then, 
tt^ether with other things which they do on behalf 
of the dead, they ^so take the vase, hold it up to the 
sun, and call him as a witness, one of the embalmers 
(rapcxei)raf) speaking on behalf of the deceased. The 
address, which Euphantus translated from the native 
Egyptian language, is this: *0 Sun, our Lord, and 
all ye Gods who give life to man, receive me, and 
let me dwell with the ever-living Gods : for all my 
life long I worshipped the deities whom my parents 
pointed out. to. me, as long indeed as I lived in this 
world; and I always respected my parents, and I 
never killed a man, and 1 never refused to give up 
what was trusted with me fpr safe-keeping, and I 
never did anything else, deserving of great blame. 
But if during my hfe-time I ever did wrong, either in 
eating or drinking what I ought not to have eaten or 
drunk, it was not for myself, but for these that I sinned' 
(pointing to the vase which contained the viscera). 
Afier saying this, the embalmer throws the viscera 
into the river." 

This statement of a native of Batansea in Syria, 
and a writer, of the third century of the Christian aera, 
though confirmed by the earlier authority of Plutarch 
(Sympofsion, cap. 16.), appears to be entirely unworthy 
of credit, if. viewed as a part of the antient process of 
embalming in.Egypt. 

VOL. II. H 
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But we know, from numeroiiB exampleB^ tbat ttus 
interior parts, even when not put into jars, were dis- 
posed of in a very different way from that described 
by Porphyrins. In the mummy examined in Bruton 
Street, the internal parts had been taken out through 
an incision of the usual kind, and were placed in a 
mass on the out«de of the stomach, where they bad 
undergone the process of being scakied and blackened 
by the hot pitch, which had been plentifully poured 
over the whole body. In this instance the incision 
was not sewed up, as Herodotus describes, and indeed 
it does not appear that any example has yet been 
found of the incision being sewed up. Mr. Pettigrew 
observes, " the cut surfaces of this incision weite, in 
all the instances that I have seen, merely bmoffat 
together, not sewed, as stated by Herodotus* M. 
Bouyer's experience coincides with mine*." In the 
Leeds mummy, " the edges of the opening were laid 
nearly in contact, but were not closed by any kind 
of suturef." In the mummy of Bruton Strieet, i^di 
was a m^le, and not embahned in the best style, the 
operation of circumcision, which was an £gypti«i 
practice, seemed to have been performed. The cavi^ 
of the stomach ccmtained lumps of pitdi thixed 1»ith 
some strong aromatic substance, which smelled like 
myrrh, and was believed to be that substance. In 
other cases the cavity of the stomach has heea found 
nearly filled with a brownish substance lil% sav?dust, 
apparently composed cfaiefiy of pounded arotnatk mat- 
ter (the ^vfuiifjuxra rtrpifx/jiivUj pounded aiY)maticsof 
Herodotus), which in the Leeds mummy were cassia 
^nd myrrh. Diodorus says <i. 91), that the kidlieys 
and the heart were not taken out to be cleansed ; 
but though this might be the case sometimes, tiiiere 
are plenty of examples which prove it was not the case 
iilways. In a mummy examined at the London Uni- 
* History of Mummies^ p. 59. f Leeds Stoimy> pb 49^ ; 
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Tersity in 1634, part of the viscera were f^aced between 
the thighs and under the hands. From being saturated 
with the embalming substances, a kind of hard cake 
was formed on the outer surface, which had a fracture 
like glue*. Part also were placed between the legs a 
little above the feet. The obvious conclusion is,, that 
while Herodotus and Diodorus described such pro- 
cesses as they heard of, such as they believed to be, 
and such as probably were, the most common, there 
were many variations which they either knew nothing 
of or did not care to mention. Besides this, the 
spedmens of mummies which have been recently 
examined, undoubtedly belong to various epochs, and 
some to various places, so that we may reasonably 
expect to find some diversity in the mummifying pro- 
cesses. As to the incision in the side, and the taking 
out of some portion or the whole of the internal parts, 
instances have occurred of mummies, which in other 
respects would belong to the first class, on which this 
operation had not been performed. 

Afler the body was cleaned and prepared With the 
aromatics, it was, according to Herodotus, placed for 
seventy days in natron ; and afler this operation^ which, 
however, we do not believe was always performed, it 
must, we presume, in addition to being washed, 
have had the aromatic substances put into the cavity 
of the body. Mr. Pettigrew (p. 61), says, that the 
placing of the body in the saline liquid would of 
necessity precede the application of the aromatics; 
but we are inclined to follow the statement of Hero- 
dotus. Diodorus does not mention the pickling at 
all, and certainly it must have been dispensed with in 

* In the instance of the Leeds Mummy also, it is said, 
p. 50, <'the fractured surface of this substance (supposed to 
be the heart), as well as of the former, bore a considerable 
resemblance to glue: the same appearance was observed in 
the kidneys and also in the tongue." 
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many cases, where the body appears to have been 
plunged into boiling asphaltum, or to have had this 
liquid pitch plenti^y poured over it. M. Rouyer 
conjectures diat the bodies must have been kept in 
vessels at a high temperature, till they were fully 
saturated with the resinous substances. 

Herodotus states the number of days for the pick* 
ling process to be seventy : Diodbrus mentions more 
than thirty days as the time employed in the process 
of embalming. • The statement in the book of Genesis 
agrees with neither account, but mentions seventy as 
the number of days that the Egyptians mourned. 

Mr. Pettigrew remarks, that, after the completion of 
the embalming process, he suspects that the cuticle 
was removed, though it is added that in the Leeds 
mummy this was not the case*. But if there is any 
foundation for the conjecture of Dr. Granville, that 
lime was used for removing the cuticle, it would 
appear that it . must have been removed before the 
process of embalming ; and this for the reason as- 
signed by Mr. Pettigrew, that the body would in that 
state " more readily receive the benefit of the palm- wine, 
which would act as an astringent, and in a manner 
tan the skin." 

The notion that the steeping in the natron preceded 
the application of the aromatics appears to have ori- 
ginated with M. Rouyert,if we imderstand him right. 
He says the process was commenced with lime, natron, 
and aromatics. The lime and the natron, acting as 
absorbents, would penetrate all the soft parts, and 
carry off the juices and the fat without destroying the 
fibre or the skin. The natron he supposes was used 
just as it was got from many of the lakes in Egypt, 

* See Leeds Muimny^p.Sl : '^ on maceratinjs^ different por- 
tions of the skin, the cuticle was with great facility separated.*' 
< f Notice sur les Embaumens des anciens Egyptiens, par P. C • 
Rouyer ; Descript. de I'Egypte, vol. v. 
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where it is found abundantly in the form of carbonate 
of soda. The aromatic sul^tances having bothstypn 
tic and absorbent, in addition to balsamic, qualities, 
would produce a kind of tanning operation on the 
body. ITiis however, he considers, would not have 
been sufficient. He says that after the bodies were 
washed with the palm-wine, they were filled with 
resinous or bituminous substances, and placed in 
stoves of a proper temperature, where the heat united 
the resinous substances closely with all parts of the 
body. " This operation,'' he adds, " of which no his- 
torian has spoken, was no doubt the principal and 
most important part of embalming.*' 

The rectum of a mimimy has been found stuffed 
tight with linen, apparently with the view of keeping 
the aromatic substances in the body, while undergoing 
a process like the second mode described by Herodo- 
tus. Whether this linen was intended to remain, or 
its being there was owing to mere carelessness on the 
part of the undertakers, we do not attempt to deter- 
mine. 

As to the position of the arms, M. Villoteau ob- 
serves, in the extract which we have given above, that 
in all the male mummies which he examined the 
arms and hands were crossed on the breast. But this 
is by no means a general rule, as we often find the 
arms extended along the sides or inclined . a little 
towards one another and riesting on the pudenda ; 
and it appears clearly from all- the notices of different 
writers that there was no invariable rule in this re- 
spect. 

A mummy, aft«r undergoing the processes described, 
is not genersdly dry and brittle, even when examined 
at the present day : it is rather tough and slightly 
flexible ; and it would certainly require considerable 
trouble to tear one in pieces, which has been prepared 
in the best manner with asphaltus. When Cambyses 
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invaded E^ypt (B. C. 525), be was very curious about 
looking into the tombs, and opening mummies, with- 
out paying the least regard to the religious feelings of 
the conquered nation. Among other freaks he got 
hold of a mummy at Sais, which he supposed to be 
that of King Amasis, who died just before the inva- 
sion. After this mummy had undergone a sound 
whipping, accompanied by the application of sharp- 
pointed instruments and the plucking out of the hair 
of the body, it still proved so stubborn that the only 
chance of despatching it was by throvnng it into the 
fire. In doing this, as Herodotus remarks (iii. 16), 
Cambyses not only insulted the Egyptians, but disre- 
garded the religious opinions of his own people, who 
held fire to be a deity, and that to present a dead 
body to it was by no means a seemly thing. 

It is a fact known from antient writers, that 
the Egyptians were well acquainted with the art 
of gilding (Herod, ii. 182), which they used for 
ornamenting statues. But the only instance of gild- 
ing connected vnth funeral purposes, that we can 
find in the Greek writers, is that recorded by Hero- 
dotus (ii. 129), where he says that the embalmed 
daughter of Mycerinus was placed in a wooden gilded 
cow : the cow was kept in an apartment of the palace 
at Sais, where Herodotus saw it. But many mum- 
mies that have been examined, have been gilded 
either in part or entirely. Mr. Pettigrew*s Greek- 
Egyptian mummy was probably, we may perhaps say 
certainly, gilded all over, and parts of the gilding still 
remain irregularly scattered on the feet, legs, arms, 
body, and head*. In other mummies the gilding has 
been observed on the nails of the fingers and toes ; 
on the eyelids, lips, face, and even on the sexual 
organs. 

* See the t^o fine plates of this mummy in Mr, PettigrewV 
History, &c. 
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In thf$ roummy examined at the London Univer- 
sity the eyes were taken out, and replaced hy linen 
<;loth made into a tolerably compact mass in order to 
fill the cavity of the eye ; the pupil of the eye was 
represented by a Uttle colouring in the centre of the 
linen* We have been inforn^ed that some mummies 
have been found with eyes of glass or porcelain ; but 
in other cases the eyes have been left in*. 

We have already remarked that female mummies 
are found with long beautiful hair ; but the males, as 
far as we know, have the head, beard, and sometimes 
even the eyebrows shaved. This might in most 
cases have been done after death. The priests, we are 
iolbrmed (Herod, ii. 37), shaved the whole body every 
third day, with a view to cleanliness, and to keep the 
body clear of vermin, which seem to abound in Egypt. 
This is well illustrated by the Leeds mummy, supposed 
to be a priest, of which the head, eyebrows, and beard 
had been closely shaved. Herodotus (iii. 1 2) remarks 
that the skulls of all the Egyptians that he saw on the 
battle-field near Pelusium were very thick, which he 
attributes (whether rightly or not we do not know) 
to the circumstance of the Egyptians shaving their 
beads from an early age, and not wearing any cover- 
ing for the head. This passage might at first sight 
seem to imply that all the Egyptians wore their heads 
shaved ; but this is inconsistent with what follows : 
** this is^ the cause of their not being bald, for you see 
fewer people bald in Egypt than in any other country." 
The object of the early shaving then was to strengthen 
the hair, which was afterwards worn thick and bushy, 
as we see in many of the paintings, and in the speci- 
mens already described from the British Museum. 
We must conclude, then, that the heads of laymen 
were shaved afler the death ; and this, indeed, would 
sqppear to be a necessary preliminary in a country 
where men wore their hair long. 

♦ Leeds Mummy, p. 7. 
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The third mode of embalming described by Hero- 
dotus must have been the most common, as it was 
the cheapest. The term syrmsea (trvp/na/iy), a word 
applicable to any strong purgative dose *, can mean in 
this passage nothing but a powerful injection, for the 
purpose of destroying the viscera and intestines. 
There is no authority for considering the word as a 
special name, descriptive of some particular com- 
pound. These bodies were steeped in natron for 
seventy days, which is possibly a sacred number, ' as 
the same time for lying in pickle was allowed to all 
the bodies. These mummies, in which no bituminous 
matter or resins were used, were not of course cal- 
culated to last very long ; and, as they soon became 
very dry, they would be mere skeletons. Bodies 
prepared in this or some equally cheap majiner 
have been found buried in the sand at a small depth. 
Some of these bodies have been merely dried : others 
have been filled with bituminous matter, or merely co- 
vered with charcoal, which last fact shows theEgyptians 
were acquainted with the antiseptic properties of this 
substance. The greater part of these bodies are still 
wrapped in rags of coarse cloth, and in mats made 
of reeds and palm-leaves t. 

When the operation of embalming was finished, 
that of swathing the body followed, which was per- 
formed, according to Herodotus, by the embalmers 
(Tapix€VTai)l, Some notion of the quantity of ck>th 
used for this purpose may be formed from Mr. David- 

* Herodotus (ii. 77) uses the verb ffu^fcat^eva't in this p^eneral 
sense, and proceeds to explain that he means it to include both 
emetics and clysters. M. Rouyer, and others who have followed 
him, have supposed that by syrmaa Herodotus meant to de- 
scribe a particular injection, — ^which is not the case. 

t M. Rouyer. 

J Some modern writers have supposed the swathers to have 
been a distinct set of persons, named cholchytse. The' suppo- 
sition is founded on what we believe to be a false reading in 
Mr. Grey's Papyrus. See, iu Apiendix, Mr. Grey's Pap3rru8. 
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son's stfLtement, that in his mummy the weight of 
the bandages, including the outer sheet, was twenty- 
nine pounds, and their total length two hundred and 
ninety- two yards. In a mmnmy opened by Jdr. 
Pettigrew, the cloth weighed thirty-five pounds and 
a half; andin the Leeds mummy, there were in no 
part less than forty thicknesses of cloth. When the 
mummy, with its envelopes, is first taken out of its 
case, it presents the appearance of a large mass of 
cloth, somewhat resembling the general outline of the 
human figure. The whole is covered with an enve- 
lope generally of coarse, but in some cas^s of fine 
cloth ; this external cloth is generally of a reddish- 
brown colour, like the rest of the linen used in 
the swathing, but sometimes it has been found 
white. Under this envelope are the bandages, which 
consist, as Herodotus describes them, of strips of 
cloth (reXafjiwveg), varying in length and breadth, 
both in the same and in diJOferent mummies. These 
pieces of cloth have been found several yards in 
length (in the instance of Mr. Davidson's mummy 
some were nine yards long), and in breadth from a 
few inches to a couple of feet, in the best preserved 
mummies. The bandages immediately below the 
envelope proceed in an oblique direction round the 
body from the head to the feet, and are in some 
cases glued together with gum, for the purpose of 
securing all that was below them. It has been ge- 
nerally observed that the cloth increases in coarseness 
as we come nearer to the body ; and all the hollow 
and depressed parts are carefully filled up, in order to 
give the surface more uniformity and roundness, and 
to enable the external bandages to. be applied with 
more ease. In continuing the process of unwrapping, 
large pieces of linen have been found, not wrapped 
round the body, but lying by it. A piece of cloth of 
this description, found in the liceds mummy, was a 

h5 
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perfect vest, and though this is by no means the only 
instances of one being found, it is too curious to be 
passed over without fturther notice. " It is," says 
Mr. Osburn, " of a very simple form, being merely a 
piece of cloth, doubled and seamed togetl^r on two 
sides, like a bag; the aperture answering to the coltar 
is cut out and hemmed round ; it has no sleeves, but 
the garment itself must have reached nearly to the 
elbow, where it was probably confined by some means ; 
the holes for the arms are hemmed round like the 
collar ; round the bottom is a fringe about an inch 
and a half in breadth. It is unquestionably the kind 
of Egyptian garment described by Herodotus, under 
the name of calasiris." Herodotus (ii. 81*) speaks of 
linen garments, fringed about the legs, as being the 
dress of the laity, for he has specially described that 
of the priests in another place (ii. 37): over this 
linen vest they wore a white woollen vest, which, 
however, was never buried with them. The plain 
inference is, that he meant to say, that the linen vest 
was interred with the body, which in the instance of 
the Leeds mummy, and others also, we know to 
have been the case. 

The followers of the Orphic and Bacchic rites 
(which were, according to Herodotus, Elgyptian), and 
the Pythagoreans also, did not bury their dead in 
woollen vests : there is a sacred reason assigned for 
this, says the old traveller, and this was always a 
good reason with him for telling no more. No man 
was ever more deeply imbued with the religious feel- 
ings of his age, and no man ever treated the religious 
usages and opinions of all nations with more decent 
respect, which is one among many proofs of his good 
sense. 

* One of the two military castes of Egypt was called 
calasiries (Herod, ii. 164), a name eTideutly significant and 
indicative of part of their dregs. 
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Geaeial Reynier, when m Egypt with the French 
expedition, obtained two tunics from the Arabs of Sak- 
k&rah, who said they found ^em in a hole filled with 
sand vfkdch they had cleared out. One of these tunics is 
of a square form, being three feet one inch long, and 
of equal breadth : the sleeves are about one foot four 
inches long. There is an opening at the top for the 
head, and it was also open at the bottom, being, in 
this tespeciy pretty much in the fcmn of a common 
shirt. In die lower part of the shirt, both before 
and behind, there are two square pieces of embroidery 
let into the cloth; a similar square piece appears on 
each shpulder. On each of the arms there are also 
two pieces of embroidery; and one on each side 
between the hole for the neck and the square patch 
on the shoulder, hanging down before and behind, 
ike a pair of braces: these ' embroidered parts are 
sewed to the cloth. The embroidery contains nothings 
at all that is of a pictorial kind, but is formed of 
squares and circles, and other forms of pure invention. 
Though this shirt is no doubt very antient, it bears no 
characters on it which determine positively if it be- 
longs to the early Egyptian or to a later period ; and 
the precise locality from which it came being un- 
known, cannot be used as any confirmation of either 
opinion. The cloth is yellow, and the embroidery 
brown. It was not determined if the material of the 
shirt was linen, cotton, or hemp; but the first is 
most likely. Some chemists conjectured that the 
embroidery was made of the hair of an animal. The 
body of the tunic is formed of two breadths or pieces, 
and the seams on each side are covered with a neat 
piece of edging : the bottom of the sleeves is edged 
in the same way. The opening for the neck could be 
contracted by some small ties which were still attached 
to it*. 

On reaching the cloths which are nearest the body, 
♦ 8m Egypte, An^quit^g, v. pL 5 5 and Description, &C., vol. v. 
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they sure sometimes so bound together, and blackened 
with the scalding bituminous matter, as. to form a 
' hard miass, which can only be got firom the .body by 
cutting and with much trouble. In some mummies 
the extremities are first bandaged separately, be- 
ginning with the ends of the toes and fingers and 
going upwards. Of some mummies, which Belzcmi 
took to be personages of importance, he says, ." the 
bandages are strips of xed and white linen intermixed, 
covering the whole body, and forming a curious efiect 
from the two colours. The arms and legs are not 
enclosed in the same envelope with, the body, as:in 
the common mode, but are bandaged separatdy, 
even the fingers and toes being preserved distinct. 
They have sandals of painted leather on their feet, 
and bracelets on their arms and wrists. They are 
always found with the arms across the breast, but 
not pressing it; and the body is bound with such 'a 
quantity of linen, that the shape of the person is care- 
fully preserved in every limb. The cases in which 
mummies of this sort are found are somewhat bett^ 
executed ; and I have seen one that had the eyes and 
eyebrows of enamel, beautifully executed in imita- 
tion of nature." Belzoni also observes, that there is 
evidently a great difference in the modes in which 
mummies are preserved — a circumstance that might 
naturally be expected,and one that is fiilly confirmed by 
all the specimens examined in Europe. Some, he adds, 
are wrapped in very coarse cloth, and the quantity used 
on the inferior bodies is small with that employed on 
personages of rank. Economy was not overlooked 
in fiirnishing the mummy with his linen wrappings ; 
we find a great deal of old cloth about them, some of 
which has evidently been 'much worn, and occa- 
sionally darned by some thrifty housewife. 

The following description of a mmnmy, as it must 
have appeared in its full swathings, when it was just 
ready to be boxed up, is firom the plate and desci^ 
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tion in;Minutoli*. — The wrappings are as usual of a 
red colour, supposed to be from the dye of madder. 
Very regularly disposed white bandages are placed 
oyer these wrappings, and their ends are fastened on 
the top of the head, with a kind of seal of Nile mud. 
A ' papyrus-roll in . the royal collection (at Berlin) 
bears three impressions, alsow made in Nile mud, 
through which a, thread runs. On the breast of the 
deceased is the sacred beetle, the. symbol of Phtah 
arid of . the generating power of the world : the 
beetle is cut out of t lapis lazuli, and has golden 
wings; it holds, a solar. disk between its fore- legs; 
the four- deities of the lower world stand below it, 
two on each side ; below them is a line of hierogly- 
phics, all^made of strongly gilded enamel. 

Besides the wrappings of the body it is not un- 
usual to find small wooden or porcelain figures with 
the mummies, especially under the first set of blind- 
ages. Scarabsei of various kinds of stone, papyri, 
and a great variety, of small objects, have been found 
on the bodies, under the arms, between the legs, and 
in various other places. Sometimes a written papyrus 
was also placed under the sole of the foot, as we see 
from the form of a. Greek papyrus found by Passa- 
lacqua. But perhaps the most curious discovery yet 
made is that of a portrait which Mr. Pettigrewf 
found placed upon the; bandages' of a mummy sent 
to the British Museum by^Mr. Salt. The painting 
is on a thin piece of * cedar- wood, and has the appear- 
ance of a young . man J. The hair is black, and 

* See plate xxxviii. f History of Mummies, p. 100. 

I See the plate in Mr. Pettigrew's work. He observes, that 
** Mr. S^ms has a portion of a similar portrait, which in the 
style, management of colours, &c.; bears a strong resemblance 
to that in the Museum." A painted head similar to that in 
Salf s collection, apparently also a portrait, is engraved in 
Becker's Augusteum ou Description des Monumens Antiques 
qui se trouvent ^ Dresde, 3.tom. fol. Leips. 1808. torn. i. p. 12, 
and p. 19, a similar portrait of a female. 
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apparently thkk and curly ; the complexion is a red, 
very like that of the figares in the E^^tian paintings 
of the Museum ; the eyes are very large and exceedingly 
well furnished with eyebrows and lashes; the nose 
is straight and well-formed; the mouth and chin 
rather small and well-formed ; the ears are large, 
but not placed so high as we observe on the statues : 
the neck is bare. The figure, which is of bust pro- 
portions, shows the upper portions of tiie dress, 
which plainly consists of two distinct parts, of which 
the outer appears to difier from the under vest, both 
in texture and in the way it is worn. It rmnin^s us 
of the expression, of Herodotus (ixavafiXr^6p\ 
which he uses to describe the upp^r g^arment beii^ 
thrown or drawn over tbe under. The painto haf 
taken some pains to give roundness and relief to the 
features, and altogether has Ihmished us with the 
best specimen of Egyptian face-painting thai we 
have yet seen^ 

After all the labour bestowed on the preparation 
of a mummy, it is natural to expect that the name, 
and titles of the deceased, if he had any, would 
appear on some part of the wrappings or oi^ the case. 
In the Leeds miimmy^ there was found on the band- 
ages of the head and face a thong composed of three 
straps of red leather, *' sewed by a angle stitch. To 
these, a smaller piece, and of a difierent shape, is 
attached by means of two leathern strings." AnoUier ' 
piece was found which appeared to have broken off from 
the restf. These pieces of leather have figures and 
hieroglyphics on them^ which are said to be evidently 
the impressions of heated metal types, l^r. Osburn 
(following the system of Champollion) has determined 
this individual to be Natsif-amon, a contemporary of 
Ren^esses V., whose rejgn commenced ^. C, J.49S. 

* See p. 4, and 24, &c. 

t See the drawings of these in the accoi^it of the Leeds 
Mummy. 
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In the mummy examined at tiie London Univer- 
sity certain marks were observed at the termination 
of several rollers or bandages. Though these marks 
presented some variations, such as are of common oc- 
currence in Egyptian writing, where a group of 
figures is repeated, yet they were evidently intended, 
in each instance, to express the same thing. If we 
assign to diese symbols phonetic, that is, alphabetic 
values, there results a name which we may call 
Canopus. Canopus was the name of a city in the 
Delta, and some modified form of the name might also 
belong to an individual. The name was accompanied 
by the symbol explained by Dr. Young to signify 
** year V' &nd by the numeral marks which express 
•* seventeen.'' We have already derived an inference 
from Herodotus, that the makers and painters o£ the 
mummy-case formed a distinct profession : the labour 
of the embalmers terminated with the wrappings, on 
some of the parts of which they would prol»bly 
place the individual's name^ in order that 1^ might 
be recognized among the rest in the embalmingnshop, 
and that pec^le might get their own mummies. A 
smaU narrow stript formed of several pieces of doth 
fastened together, and painted with the individual's 
name, was observed on taking the mummy out of its 
case. This strip seems to have been attached to the 
front and outer part of the mummy, when it was 
completed and ready to be delivered to the friends, 
who could thus at once recognize it out of a large 
number. It might very fairly be conjectured that the 
number seventeen expressed the individual's age, but 
in this instance it was impossible, as the man was 
certainly not young. Such an indication would also 
have been more appropriate on the case or coffin, where 
however it did not occur. A mummy opened by 

* See Discoveries in Hieroglyphical Literature^ p. 160. 

f See A^nutoU's Drawings. 
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Mr. Pettigrew, at the College of Surgeons in London, 
had his name and title not only on the case, but also 
on a fillet of linen loosely folded round the legs, 
which was the first object that presented itself on 
opening the case. The name was repeated fpur 
times, with the omission in one instance of some of 
the symbols, on other parts of the wrappings. Ac- 
cording to Mr, Pettigrew's version of the symbols, 
" the mummy was that of a priest of the Temple of 
Ammon, but that he was of an inferior order of the 
priesthood (an incense-bearer), and that his name 
was Horseisi, and the son of Naspihiniegor, of the 
same grade and profession." 

The case of a mummy brought from Thebes by 
M . Cailliaud, contains a Greek inscription of about one 
hundred and forty-four letters, forming a narrow band 
on the whole length of the case. The inscription 
informs us that the individual was called Petemenon, 
alias Ammonius; was the son of Soter, who was the. 
son of Cornelius Pollius : his mother was CleopaU^ 
the daughter of Ammonius. The age of the deceased 
was twenty-one years, four months, and twenty-two 
days ; he died in the nineteenth year of Trajan, on 
the eighth of the month Payni. On a papyrus found 
under one of the wrappings of the mummy, the 
name Petemenon in Greek characters appeared, and 
a beautiful scarf, which formed part of the wrappings 
of the body, also had on it the initials Am in Greek 
characters. Thus all doubt was removed as to the 
body belonging to the case in which it was found by 
M. Cailliaud*. 

A mummy-case, found at Thebes by Mr. Grey, also 
contained a Greek inscription, which was lithographed 
by the London Egyptian Society. A fac-simile 

"^ Observations, &c., ^ L' occasion d'un zodiaque Egyptien peint . 
dans une caisse de momie qui porte une inscription Grecque 
du temps de Trajan; par M. Letronne. Paris, 1824. 
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of 'Hns 'also given in the essay of Letronne (re- 
ferred' to in; the note), in which the author ingeni- 
ously shows, how he supplied the deficient letters in 
M. Cailliaud's inscription, by the help of Mr. Grey's, 
and a fragment of another mummy found at Thebes. 
It appears, in fact, that all the three mummies came 
from one tomb, and belonged to the same family. 

In the course of the remarks it has been assumed 
that the cloth used for swathing the miunmies, is 
linen and not cotton. Yet many writers and tra- 
vellers in Egypt speak both of linen and cotton 
cloths as used in the wrapjMngs of mummies; and 
some contend that cotton cloth alone was used for 
this purpose. Though all the specimens that we 
have seen bear a much stronger resemblance to 
linen than to cotton, this external appearance can- 
not be insisted on as any proof either one way or the 
other. ; It is now well known that no test but that of 
the microscope is decisive as to this question ; and 
that in all cases where it has been applied the struc- 
ture of the fibre » is that of linen and not cotton 
thread*. 

Flax is probably one of the indigenous products of 
Egypt ; it was cultivated and manufactured at least in 
that country as far back as we know any thing of the 
country itself. There is no proof, that we know, 
from monuments, and certainly none to be -derived 
irom Herodotus, that cotton was cultivated, or cotton 
cloth made in Egypt in the fifth century B. C. That 
the Egyptians, however, were acquainted with cotton 
even in the sixth century B. C, appears from the 
statement of Herodotus (iii. 47), who describes a 
thorax or coat of mail, sent as a present by Amasis 
to" the Samiansj made of linen, but ornamented with 
gold and cotton. The word used by Herodotus for 
cotton is' tree-wool (eipia a7ro 5vXov),and Nearchusfj 
* See chap. v. f .Airian. Indike, cap. 16. 
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who visited India about a pentary lato tha^ Heio- 
dotuB iraTelled in Egypt, lias no one word to describe 
the cotton diess of the Indians : he says that it is 
made of flax from trees (Xiyov rov oto tAv hvhpiiav). 
That cotton may have been introduced and cultivated 
in Egypt afler the Macedonian expedition to India 
seems probable : but authorities, which tend to prove 
that the plant was cultivated under the Roman em- 
perors, or the times immediately preceding the Roman 
occupation of Egypt, must not be stretched to prove 
what they do not prove, that cotton was cuMvatod in 
Egypt under the IHiacaohs. As the Egyptians ob- 
tained by commercial exdiange cassia and cinnamon, 
which are undoubted Asiatic products, so wf may 
conclude they received occasionally cotton and cotton 
cloths. In forming our conceptions of the natmne of 
antient commerce, we must always bear in mind that 
at no date to which historical records take us back 
does the commercial intercourse of remote parts ever 
seem to have been compressed within narrow limits. 
In all ages and in all countries of which historical 
records exist, products have found their way firom 
their native soil to the most remote peqple who have 
had any thing to give in exchange for them. And 
further we may observe, that in all countries, even 
at the present day, a wider range of commerce is 
indicated by the various and nxunerous products 
which enter into daily consumption than could be 
inferred from the evidence of written books. It is 
rather singular that Herodotus describes the mummy- 
cloth under the compound term, hyuine sindon 
(fiuaalvrf aiv^dty)^ ^either of which words is the same 
as Unon or flax (X/vov), which he describes in other 
passages as the material of the under vestment. Yet, 
if the historian is consistent, we must interpret 
byssine sindon to be linen, for he says that the linen 
garment worn by the living is also interred with the 
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dead boc^; btit tl^ woollen vest is not. Further, If 
it is admitted that lineii is the only cloth fcHind about 
embalmed, mummies, as modern investigation so 
far ahovrs, we must, on this ground also, interpret 
hysHne smdon^ to be linen, provided it be admitted 
that Herodotus really knew what was the material of 
the cioths used about the mummies. The quantity of 
old, worn, and darned cloth that we find about the 
nnmimies shows clearly enough that the cast-off 
vestments of the living were collected (by the old 
clothesmen of the day?), and used for part of the 
wrappings of the dead. But Herodotus always uses 
the word linen when speaking of the under vest- 
ment of the living ; and, therefore, the old vest- 
ments found about the mummies are, according to 
his account, linen also, which is confirmed by the 
evidence of the microscope. Further, there is no 
difference, but degree of fineness, perceptible to the 
eye, and none ascertained by the microscope, be- 
tween the old clothes found about the mummies and 
the other wrappings. The whole evidence is, so far, 
decidedly in favour of linen wrappings being used 
about the dead, and no other*. 

Herodotus speaks of the wooden case as beings the 

* '^e have little or no doubt that Sindon is a word formed 
from Sindhus^ the Sanscrit name of the Indus, and probably 
of the adjacent country. Sindon would then signify what 
caine £tom the country of the Sindi or Indi. It is difficult to 
BMign any rewon for Herodotus usinK the word here in the 
sensQ of '* linen", and not using it, as we conjecture he did not, 
in its true sense. But if we suppose ^he fine cloths generally 
had obtained the name of sindohy from the characteristic fine- 
ness of Indian imported cloths^ we may conjecture that the 
word was apptied by Herodotus to fine cloth, without regard 
to the materiaL The ^ords byitine nndon are again used by 
Herodotus (vii. IQl), where be is speaking of bandages applied 
to the wounds of a man : in this case also, it is presumed that 
the term^ meah linen, which is a much more 'appropriate 
material for- faindtng w«unds than cotton. 
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next thing after the swathing; but we nfayfeirly 
infer from his description, as we have before re- 
marked, that the mummies of the poorer classes had 
no cases. This agrees with Belzoni's observation. 
" The lower classes were not buried in cases ; they 
were dried up, as it appears, after the regular prepa- 
ration of the seventy days. Mummies of this sort 
were about in the proportion of ten to one of the 
better class, as near as I could calculate by the quan- 
tity I have seen of both ; and it appeared to me, that, 
after the operation of the nitre, adopted by the mummyr 
makers, these bodies may have been dried in the sun^ 
Indeed, for my own part, I am persuaded it was so; 
as there is not the smallest quantity of g^um or any 
thing else to be found on them. They have no orna- 
ments about them of any consequence ; and they are 
piled up in layers, so as to crowd several caves exca- 
vated for the purpose in a rude manner.'* 

Before the better kind of mummies were put into 
their wooden cases, they were placed in a shell, made 
(in the instance of the mummy examined in Bruton 
Street,) in the following manner : nine thick layers 
of hempen or linen cloth were well gummed together, 
so as to make a strong but flexible kind of board, 
something like a piece of papier mache. This was 
formed into the shape of the swathed mummy, which 
was inserted in it, by means of a longitudinal aperture 
on the under side reaching from the feet to the head. 
The two sides of this long aperture were then drawn 
together by a coarse kind of stitching, apparently done 
with a large needle. Thin hempen cord, which was 
in tolerable preservation, was the thread used in this 
instance. The inside of this hempen case was covered 
with a thin coating of plaster, to which patches of Nile, 
mud or a soft loam were fbund adhering.' The out- 
side was also covered with such a plaster, on which 
rude figures of beetles, ibides, &c., were painted. 
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apparently with ochrous earths tempered with water. 
These were easily rubbed off with the finger, except 
where they were fixed by an outer coating of gum. 
On the upper part of this case a human face was 
represented as usual ; and for the purpose of giving 
additional strength and firmness to that pait of the 
hempen covering, a considerable quantity of earth 
and plaster had been stuck on the inside, so that it 
would be more easy to mould the material on the out- 
side, while still flexible, into a resemblance to the 
human form. The face was covered with a strong 
varnish to keep the colour fixed. The head-dress 
was of the usual form, but there was no representa^- 
tion of the beard, which is generally found on the 
coverings of male mummies. The outer case in 
which this mummy was sent to the Society's rooms 
was a plain box df the Egyptian fig-sycamore, the 
parts of which were fastened together with wooden 
pegs. This wood was used by the Egyptians for a 
great variety of purposes, as we find even common 
domestic utensils made of it. The pegs of these syca- 
more cases are not always of the sycamore wood, which 
when cut thin would hardly be so suitable as some 
more closely-grained wood. In the mummy opened 
at the • London University, the pegs of the inner 
wooden coffin were of a difterent wood, which was 
apparently cedar. This is also the case with bodies 
embalmed in the highest style of fashion, which 
have, in addition to the inner coffin which we • have 
described, an outer wooden box, such as Herodotus 
mentions, with a human face, miale or female, painted 
on it. Some of these cases are plain, and others 
highly ornamented with figures of. sacred animals, or 
with paintings representing mythological subjects. 

The wooden case which contains the body is some- 
times cut out of one : piece of wood, and the inside is 
made smooth, and fit for the reception of the painted 
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tgvats by laying on it a thin coat of fine plaster. 
This plaster is also found used as a lining for the 
wooden cases which are not made of a single pieoe^. 
There is often a second wooden case still more highly 
ornamented, and covered with paintings secured by a 
strong varnisht. The generaJ resemblance in the 
paintings on the exterior of these cases shows that 
they must refer to some general subject, and not 
merely to the individual; and the character of the 
subject depicted proves clearly that they are intended 
to embody the ideas of the Egyptians as to the state 
of death, the judgment or trial which jnreceded the 
admission into the regions below, and other matters 
connected with the ritiud of the dead and the process 
of embalming. 

The uj^r part of both the wooden cases is made 
to represent a human figure, and the sex is clearly 
denoted by the character of the head-dress and the 
presence or absence of the beard. Both the head- 
dress and the ornaments about the neck, as far as the 
bosom, are exactly of the same character as those 
which we see on the sculptures and the paintings. 
The brief remark of Herodotus, that the friends put 
the swathed mummy " into a wooden figure made to 
resemble the human form," is amply borne out. The 
exterior front part of the case below the bosom con- 
tains sometimes a representation of a seated female 
figure, generally called an Isis, with outstretched 
wings. 

Mr. Grey found the coffin of a mummy, which was 
not made in imitation of the human form, as usual* 
but it was merely an oblong trunk, with an arched 
cover, and a pillar rising a Mttle at each angle. On 
this coffin there was a Greek inscription to the follow- 
ing effect : " The tomb of Tphuto (or Tphus), the 
* London University mummy ; Leedt mummy* 
t Sm ppeciinws ia tlie Biitit A Idittiunu 
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<fan3gliler of H^twMoB Soter and Sara{m8. She was 
born in the ftllh yecUr of Adrian our Lord, the second 
Atfayr ; and died in the eleventh year, Tybi the tentii, 
aged six years, two months, and eig^t days. 8hewas 
bnried in the twelfth year, the twelfth of Athyr." The 
interment in this case was ten months after the 
death*. 

Herodotus se^ that the wooden mnmmy-cases, 
when deported in the tomb, were placed upright on 
one end against the wall ; and this is the position in 
which they could be most conyeniently placed, in any 
chamber that is high enough to admit them standing. 
It wil be observed) that the bottom of the mummy- 
case is Battened, and made to have a considerable 
base, which is effected by giving the bottom a pn>Jec- 
tion in fVont large enoi^ to receive ^be feet and all 
their bandages. As the object ako Was to havc'the 
best possible representation of the deceaisfed, the stand- 
ing portion would be much more suitable for this, 
especially when the artas of the figurie wens repre- 
iented on the ^eternal casie, folded upon the bi4ast 
with some symbol in each hand, as in the caite of the 
Leeds raumnly. The position of the painted fig^es 
on the case will not prove anything, since they are 
placed upright on the front 6£ the case, so as to be 
best seen when the case is upright ; but on iit» sides 
Hiey are in a dhrection at right angles to those on 
tH^ fhynt, and of couri^ wouM be best seen when the 
case wto lying flat. In our modern museums and 
collections we generally find the muinmy placed tip- 
Hght against a wall^ which, as we have observed, 
l¥ould be tbe modt convenient position. Bdzonf 
obterves that he never found a mummy-case f^aced 
Hi im upright position; but Passalacqua found one 
iHstittice of a mummy so placed. ^I found the 

* Y(miig%0iMirtR8Bia HieioglyplB6alIit€tatan^p*1IS« 
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mummies,'' says Belzoni*, "lying regularly, in hori- 
zontal rows, and some were sunk in a cement, which 
must have been nearly fluid when the cases were 
placed on it." In one place Belzoni saw eight mum- 
mies, all lying in the position in which they were 
originally placed, and all facing the east The eases 
were imbedded four inches deep in mortar. Belzoni, 
however, describes ^picture of a mummy in a stand- 
ing position, in what he calls the entrance-hall of the 
great tomb which he opened at Thebes. 

A tablet in the British Museum represents four 
mummies standing erect, that is, resting on the flat 
part which forms the bottom of the upper and under 
case towards the feet Several females are approach- 
ing the miunmies; some are crouched on their hams, 
in the posture usually observed in Egyptian paintings 
or sculpture, both before and behind, and embracing 
the mummies. This scene may possibly represent 
some periodical visit of the females of a family to the 
tomb of their relatives. One of the figures is either 
offering incense to the mummies or holding up a 
light to their faces — perhaps both at once. 

The Museum contains a wooden case of a female 
mummy, purchased recently at a sale of Mr. Salt's 
collection, which is of an enormous size, being about 
seven feet six inches high, and about three feet wide 
in the widest part. The sides of the box and the sides 
of ' the lid consist of two thicknesses of wood, one 
within the other, closely fitting; and so far the case is 
like one box let into another which just receives it 
The thickness of the sides thus formed by the two 
pieces is nowhere less than six inches, The bottom 
of the inside of the box or lower part is covered with 
a thin layer of pitch, on which the outline of a female 
figure is painted in yellow lines : the outer surface of 
the lid is also similarly smeared, and covered in the 
same way. witji painting in a yellow colour. The 
* p. 167. ^ ' " 
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mummy which belongs to this case is gilded all over— 
at present it is not open to the public. 

The face on this mummy-case is black, but various 
colours were used for the face on mummy-cases. 
Another outer mummy-case in the British Museum 
has a flesh-coloured face and black eyes. The sur- 
face of this case is covered with a thin coat of plaster, 
on which the colours are laid. There is generally 
more than one coating of the paint, for we may fre- 
quently observe that there is one thin layer under 
another. Wherever the carpenter or coffin-maker 
had left small irregularities in the wood, as about the 
head, these are all filled up, rounded, and made smooth 
vrith a fine plaster. 

The last covering for the body was a sarcophajgus 
of stone, which, as it would cause an additional and 
heavy expense, could only, we may suppose, be used 
for longs and wealthy people. Belzoni found a stone 
sarcophagus* at Thebes, with two mummies in it. 
There are several fine specimens of these stone coffins 
in the British Museum, and one near the door of the 
court-yard, just within the area. These sarcophagi 
consist oftwo parts, a case to contain the body, formed 
of one piece of stone, open at the top ; and a lid to fit 
the opening. 

There are two very large sarcophagi of a different 
material in the Egyptian room of the Museum, which 
deserve a more minute description . B oth are at present 

* Sarcophagus {(ra^xo^uyoi) is a Greek word, literally sig- 
miym^fleik-eater, Pliny (ii. 96, xxxvi. 17), who is fond of col- 
kcting marvellous tales, says it was woriced at Assos in the 
Troad, and so called from its power to destroy hmpan bodies. 
. It has been conjectured that this is a calcareous stone, which 
is likely enough in a country which, like Asia Minor, abounds 
so much in all varieties of calcareous stone ; but as to Pliny's 
authority to decide this matter, it is of no value at all. We do 
not know who first applied the tenn to Bgyptukn stone coffins* 

VOL. II. I 
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wiihcmt lids ; they stand, one on each «de oi the gallery 
in which they are placed, and opposite to each other. 
That on the right (No. 23) is styled, in the Museum 
catalogue, " a sarcophagus of hlack granite from Cairo, 
used by the Turks as a cistern, which ihey called the 
Lovers' Fountain.'' The position in which this sar- 
cophagus stood at Cairo may be seen in one of the 
drawings belonging to Sir Robert Ainslie*. It occu- 
pied a niche under the steps of a mosque, in one <^ 
the small squares of Cairo ; and served as the basin of 
a fountain, called the Lovers', it being a popular belief 
that its water possessed the power of curing love. A 
large hole has been drilled in it on one end, at the 
lower part. 

This sarcophagus appears to be a species of basidt, 
or perhaps a breccia; but certainly differs in its mate- 
rial as well as its ornaments very much from its neigh- 
bour opposite. It has some sculptures upon It, wl^h 
have sometimes been called volutes, from their sup- 
jposed resemblance to this important part of an Ionic 
capital; though in truth we cannot discover this simi- 
larity. The intaglios upon it are less numerous than 
those on the larger sarcophagus, but many of them 
of a larger size. 

The other sarcophagus (No. 10) is in every respect 
a much more curious work of art. It fell into the hands 
of the English, together with other valuable antiqui- 
ties, at the capitulation of Alexandria. The French f 
found it, according to their own account, in the court 
of the mosque of St. Athanasius at Alexandria, under 
a small octagonal building, where it was a kind of 
object of adoration to the Musulmans, whose reve- 
rence, however, had not prevented them from making 
twelve large holes in the lower part of it, in order to 

^ * Views in Egypt, from the original drawings in the posses- 
•ion of Sir Robert Ainslie. London, 1 804. 
t Bgyp*^ V. pl» 39, 40; and vol. v. 8vo. Descript. p. 373. 
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tomitinto a kind of reservoir or bath. The material <^ 
this sarcophagus is a breccia from a quarry in the The- 
beis, of a character similar to what is called in Italian 
breccia verde. Its principal component parts are 
rounded fragments of granite, and porphyry of the 
most brilliant and varied colours. The base is a deep 
green rock equally hard. Where the stone is polished 
it shows large spots more or less rounded, and pro- 
ducing a beautiful effect. The Egyptians have seldom 
used this stone, which is very difficult to work ; and 
yet the sculpture is so fine that we see sometimes 
eight, ten, or twelve hieroglyphics in the space of a 
square indi. The superficies sculptured is more than 
one hundred feet square (Fr.), and the number 
of characters surpasses 21,700*. There is a beautiful 
drawing of this sarcophagus in the great French work 
on Egypt, which we believe to be very exact. A 
draughtsman was sent over from Paris, who took im- 
presiuons of the figures in sulphur, and thus had the 
opportunity of ascertaining the number of figures with 
tolerable accuracy. The print will give a general 
idea of the appearance of the sarcophagus and the 
effect produced by such a number of small figures ; 
but nothing short of a minute examination of it in 
detail can convey any adequate notion of the immense 
labour of working such a hard material, ahd of the 
ease and correct outline which many of the animal 
forms exhibit. This sarcophagus is rounded at one 
end and flat at the other ; the rest of it has the form 
of a large box. The thickness of the material, mea- 
sured across the flat rim on the top, varies in different 
parts : at the flat end it is about ten inches, in other 
parts about nine, in thickness. The length of the 
sarcophagus is about ten feet three inches; it is 
about four feet two inches wide at the feet ; five feet 
four inches at the head ; and about three feet nine 
♦ On the authority of the French work* 
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inches high. It is sculptured both within and without, 
with various figures of men and animals; but the hiero- 
glyphics in the inside are not so numerous as on the 
outside. A specimen of what one small portion con- 
tains is seen in this print. 

On this sarcophagus we recognize the scarabceus 
sacer^ or the African scarabaeus, found, among other 
places, on the Barbary poast. He is distinguished 
oy his radiated clypeus, which is distinctly marked in 
one of the specimens on the stone. Here we have also 
a specimen of a human figure with a beetle's head. 
The various animals represei^ted on this and some 
other monuments of the Museum have been cut on a 
block, and will be discussed in a separate chapter. 
The sculptures on the outside cover about eighty-two 
square feet. 

Dr. Clarke* wrote a dissertation to prove that 
this was the sarcophagus in which Alexander's body 
was placed. Those who are curious to see Jus proofs 
must read his essay. We shall state briefly the chief 
facts of the funeral of Alexandef, premising that 
though it is within the limits of possibilities that the 
sarcophagus may, at some time, have contained the 
body of Alexander, we do not think that this can be 
satisfactorily established. It appears almost demon- 
strable that the sarcophagus was not originally made 
for him. 

Alexander died at Babylon, where his body was 
embalmed, either in the Persian or Egyptian fashion. 
Arrhidaeus t employed himself for two whole years in 
preparing the magnificent vehicle which was to convey 
the body to Egypt. Diodorus has given a minute 
description of the splendid car and all its ornaments. 
The body, as Diodorus informs us, was enclosed in a 
case of wrought gold; and over the upper part of 

* See Clarke's Tomb, of Alexander. 

I See Diodorus, xviii. p. 641. H. Stephens. 
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this case a golden covering (icaXi/Trr^p) ivas fastened. 
Wl|en the procession had reached Syria, Ptolemy, the 
son of Lagus, met it with an army, took possession of 
the l^ody, and instead of conveying it to th^ temple of 
Ammon, its original destination, carried it to Alex- 
andria. Here he constructed a ttJmenos, worthy of 
the herp, both for its extent and for the buildings 
which adorned it ; and here he deposited the body 
of the Macedonian king, who was elevated to the 
rant of a hero, as being the founder of the city, and 
honoured with sacrifices and periodical festivals. 
Thi policy of placing the body of Alexander in the 
new capital of Egypt was shown by the effect which 
it had in enabling Ptolemy to rally his soldiers round 
the remains of their great commander, and to resist 
successfully all attempts to dislodge him from Egypt. 

According to Strabo*, the body of Alexander was 
deposited in that part of the palace, called Soma (the 
body), which contained the tombs of the Ptolemaic 
kings of Eg^t. When Strabo was in Egypt, the 
body, he says, was still in Alexandria, but not in the 
same case (w-veXoc). There is no reason to think that 
he saw the body, so far as his remarks show. Its 
original case, which he ascribes to Ptolemy, was of 
gold J the second case was of glass. The golden one 
was stolen by Ptolemy, surnamed Cocce^ who in- 
vaded Alexandria from Syria, but was soon ejected. 
How long after this accident the- body might be 
without a case we do not know. 

When Augustus took possession of Alexandria, after 
the death of Antony, he ordered the body of Alex- 
ander in its case to be brought from the tomb. He 
placed a golden crown on the corpse, scattered flowers 
over it, and paid adoration to the great founder of the 
city. This may be viewed as an act of superstition, 
or of policy, or of either combined with curiosity. 
* Book xvii. p. 794. Casaub. 
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The body of Alexander appears then to have existed 
at Alexandria to the time of Augustus ; and, what is 
not siuprising, the tradition of his tomb being at 
AJexandria continued to the time of the French 
occupation of Egypt, at the close of the eighteenth 
century*. After the body was turned out of its 
tomb and destroyed, whenever that might be, it was 
natural enough for the tradition to attach to one of 
the most curious remaining monuments of antiquity, 
the large sarcophagus of the Museum, which the city 
of Alexander contained within its walls. But there 
is no proof worth the name of proof, that this sarco- 
phagus contained the body of Alexander. The 
Ptolemaic kings of Egypt w^re embalmed and buried 
in the same building, as we learn both from Strabo 
and the remark of Augustus, who being asked if he 
vnshed to see the bodies of the Ptolemies, said, that 
he was satisfied with seeing that of Alexander — ^he 
" wanted to see a king, not mere carcasses.^' The 
sarcophagus then might have belonged to any of the 
Ptolemies, as well as to Alexander, to say nothing of 
the objection as to Strabo's assertion that it was made 
of glass, not of stone. A fuilher objection has been 
made to the supposition of this sarcophagus having 
belonged to Alexander, since phonetic values have 
been assigned to many Egyptian symbols. The 
name of Alexander, as it occurs on Egyptian monu- 
ments, is not the same as the name which frequently 
occurs on this sarcophagus : the name on this sarco- 
phagus has beeii read, whether right or wrong makes 
no great matter, to be that of Amyrtaeus, the Saite who 
reigned from B. C. 414 to 408. It is unlikely that 
Alexander would have been placed in a second-hand 
sarcophagus, and still more unlikely that he would 

* See Clarke's Travels^ vol. v. p. 336. 
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ever have been placed in any sarcophagus which bore 
the name of another king, and does not bear his 
own. 

It has just been mentioned that the name on this 
sarcophagus has been read as that of Amyrtaeus. 
ChampoUion made it the sarcophagus of Arthout, 
B. C. 1170. Seyfiarth 6xes its date from his astrono- 
mical interpretation of the symbols, at B.C. 1631, 
and says, that it belongs to Sethos, Sesostris, Thuoris, 
Memnon, or Meuelaus, the first king of the nineteenth 
dynasty, who was bom at the date just given, and 
whose names appear in every part of the sarco- 
phagus. 

We must not omit to give the testimony of Leo 
Africanus*, which shows that in the sixteenth century 
of our aera the tradition above referred to was in full 
vigour. " In the midst of the rubbish of Alexandria 
there is a small building like a chapel or shrine, 
which contains a remarkable tomb, that is held in 
great veneration by the Mohammedans. They say 
it contains the body of Alexander, a very great pro- 
phet and king — so it is written in the Koran." The 
Mohammedans have plenty of authority just as good 
for proving abundance of facts quite as true. 

There is in the Museum a stone sarcophagus, 
marked No. 39, and described in the Museum 
catalogue as.'^a stone sarcophagus, discovered in a 
tomb at Thebes — the paintings on it have been 
restored." Some of the colours leave the stone on 
being slightly touched with the moistened finger, and 
the reds and yellows appear merely fixed on v?ith 
water : this maybe the restored part. In other parts 
there is a varnish on the stone, no doubt original, of 
a dirty white colour, which in several places is peeling 

* Book viii. 
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off in a single flake, like a coat of oil-paint. The 
colours that are on this coating come off with it. 

A sarcophagus in the British Museum, made of ^ 
- very compact dark stone, is a beautiful specimen of 
Egyptian workmanship. It is not numbered, but 
from its position must be called No. 32. It con- 
sists of an upper and an under piece, and in form 
differs little from other sarcophagi ; but it is charac- 
terized by an extreme degree of polish. It has few 
figures upon it, and no grooving to represent the hair, 
or any other elaborate work about the head and face. 
The features of the face, with the ear and beard, are 
careftdly represented in high relief. The only sculp- 
tures upon it are three vertical bands of hieroglyphics 
r>n the upper surfatti' i)f the lid, reaching from just 
below the chin to tiie feet. On each side of the 
ttipk vertieaJ band, aiid about the part corresponding 
to the region of the belly, are two standing figures^ 
the four deities so often represented — turned face 
to face. At the feet of the mummy, and just 
below the triple band of hieroglyphics, are two foxes 
Qackals F), in the nsn^l reclining posture in which they 
appear on Egyptian nionuments, facing one another. 
The length tif iliis sai t:«phagus is about six feet seven 
inches, and the grt!uteat width about two feet. At 
the hced-|mrt, the ujji>er and under portions of the 
frarcophagiis lit e\acth, and the whole of this part of 
it is most beautitiilly iuunded and polished. But at 
the feet only the flat end of the upper part ip 
polished : the flat end of the box, or lower part, is not 
only li-om an inch to un inch and a half longer than 
the upper, but it is left quite rough, and was evidently 
never finished. The back pari of this sarcophagus 
(that on which it now rests), is quite flat and polished 
smooth : this flat part corresponds in position and 
form (diffbrijig only in thickness) to the vertical 
rectangular piilar tu which Egyptian statues are 
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attached by their backs. And this circuttistance 
seems rather to confirm the notion of sarcophagi 
of this kind being sometimes placed erect, as we 
indeed see them represented in Egyptian tablets. A 
sarcophagus of this description is in fact a mummy- 
case represented in stone instead of wood, with all 
the roundnesses that mark the form of the body and 
the projecting part that indicates the feet ; thus the 
fulness and roundness of the chest and shoulders are 
represented on the upper case, and the roundness c€ 
the sides, and of so much of the back part as is 
visible, on the lower case. 

Another sarcophagus (No. 8), opposite that just 
described, is a light-coloured calcareous stone, and 
belonged to a female. In form it does notdifier at all 
frbm the other, except that the lid and box fit exactly, 
being precisely of the same length. This sarcophagus 
contains no sculptures, except five vertical columns on 
the surface of the upper lid, reaching firom just below 
the lappets of the head-dress to near the feet 
Traces of gilding appear on the face and ears, but 
nowhere else, so far as we observe. The dimensions 
are somewhat less than those of the other sarcophagus, 
No. 32. 

The Museum contains a third sarcophagus of the 
same form, but of coarser execution, ind broken. 

Sarcophagus (No. 86), of which only the under part 
remains, is a sarcophagus of large size made of a 
fine-grained basalt, with a band of beautifully cut 
figures running all round near the margin. In the 
flat part, at the foot of the sarcophagus, the band is 
interrupted by a fractured portion, which rises above 
the plane of the stone, and shows that there was here 
some ornamental part in high relief. On this band, 
the owl, quail?, eagle, and ibis, are cut with most ex- 
cellent art. 

A sarcophagus of red Egyptian granite (already 
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mentioned) stands on the right as yoa enter the 
court-yard of the British Museum. It consists of 
two parts, an under and an upper part, and may be , 
compared to a large box with a moveable lid rounded 
on the upper siirface. The length of this sarco- 
phagus is about seven feet six inches; its greatest 
bresulth, which is about two feet six inches, is at that 
part which corresponds to the shoulders of the 
enclosed mummy. Along the edge where the cover 
fits to the box, the under margin of the lid and the 
upper margin of the box are respectively cut, so as 
to fit into one another, like a common box with a lid ; 
except that in the sarcophagus the box or lower part 
receives the upper. The whole exterior, except the 
bottom, is covered with sculptures. The lid contains 
on the upper and outer surface the usual figure of a 
mummy, with the hands crossed on the breast and 
each holding a sacred sy^nbol. The face, hands, &c., 
are in high relief: other sculptures of animals are 
formed by deep incisions in the stone ; and in some 
cases, they are the intaglio rilevato, already described 
(vol. L p. 382). The Ud terminates at the bottom in 
the usual rounded projection which receives the feet of 
the mummy, just as we observe in the wooden and 
hempen cases. At the upper extremity, where the 
head of the figure is, the sarcophagus is rounded : 
indeed, roundness is the general character of the 
whole, both box and lid, except the bottom of the 
box on which the whole rests and the fiat end at the 
feet 

Abdfdlatif, whom we have so often quoted, gives 
some additional information about mummies 
which is well worth noticing*. The trade in the 
products of the tombs was as vigorous then as it is 
now. The Beduins and other Arabs made their 
clothes out of the wrappings of the mummies, 
* PeSacy,p.l98,8tc. . 
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or sofal them to th^ pap€t-infttiufacttirers to mak« 
paper out of them for the use of the grocers and 
spice-dealers. Besides the mummies that were fonnd 
in wood and stone coffins, he speaks of others found 
in vessels of honey. " A man of veracity," says the 
Doctor, " assured me that he and his friends, whil6 
looking for treasures near the pyramids, found a 
vessel well sealed^ Which they opened and discoverecl 
to contain honey. While they were tasting it, one of 
them remarked a hsur that stuck to his finger : he 
pulled it and they saw a child appear, with all its 
limbs adhering together, its body quite firesh and or- 
namented with jewels.'* 

This story, though it may appear very strange, is 
not without probability. It is true ^e have no 
account of the Egyptians embalming bodies in honey, 
but there was a practice in Persia not unlike it ; as we 
learn from Herodotus^, who says, " the Pert^ns 
smear a body all over with wax, and then place it in thcf 
ground." Strabot tells the same story, probably only 
copying Herodotus t but again, in a second passage, 
speaking of the Assyrians as having many rites in 
common with the Persians, he adds, " they put their 
dead in honey after having smeared them with wax." 
That the antient Persians fembalmed the bodies of 
their great men, is believed by competent jtidges ; and 
a Persian writer says, that the substance called arti- 
ficial mummy is found in those stone Viessels in which 
the bodies of great meh were preserved by means of 
honey. We may remark, that as Alexander died in 
Babylon, and his body was brought to Egypt, and 
finafiy deposited at Alexandria, some process of em- 
balming must have been known at Babylon (the 
antient Assyrian capital), arid probably was in use on 
great occasions. 

The mention of the word " mummy" leads -us 4» the 
* i. 140. t !>• 735, 746. 
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oonskieration of the term ** mummies," now commonly 
given to the embalmed bodies found in EJgypt. " We 
find," says Abdallatif, "also in the belly and the 
cavity of the brain the substance called momie in 
great quantities. The country people take it to the 
town, where they sell it for a trifle. One of the 
dealers in this drug showed me a wallet full of it. I 
remarked that this matter had penetrated into the 
bones, which were so filled with it, that they seemed 
to be part of the momie. The momie is black, like 
bitumen. When exposed to the great heats of 
summer it melts and sticks to any thing that is near it. 
When thrown on burning charcoal it swells and exhales 
a smell like that of bitumen or white pitch (pine-pitch 
probably is meant). It is the common opinion that 
this momie is a mixture of white pitch and myrrh." 

There is also a natural substance called mummy, of 
the quality of mineral pitch. Sir W. Onsely, in his tra- 
vels in Peraa (ii. 117), describes a mountain called the 
Mommy mountain, between Fesa and Darabgherd, 
in the cavities of which is produced a blackish bitumi- 
nous stuff called mummy. It oozes from the rock. 
Sir W, Ousely adds, '* D'Herbelot seems to have con- 
founded this production of the rock with the artificial 
or human mummy, of which, however, the Persians 
are not ignorant." This miunmy is common in 
Persia: it is found, among other places, near Lar. 
•* Mummy," according to Sir Wm. Ousely, is " Mum 
i ayi," the ** wax of a village called Ayi," which is near 
the mummy cavern. Perhaps it is sufficient to know 
that mum means wax, or a resinous substance, with- 
out connecting it with the village Ayi, and that from 
this word is derived our common name for embalmed 
bodies. We are not aware that the Egyptians had 
any word for an embalmed body but G^a&ar*, which is 

♦ Auguslin. Serm., 120|12, quoted by Bohlen, in '^DasAlte 
Indien," ii. 183. 

TOL. II. K 
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said to be the same as the Hebrew Kahar^ wbicb 
signifies " arranged," " put together." The Gre^k 
words used to express this notion all contain the 
element of rapix^vw, which has no reference except to 
that part of the process which consisted in the use of 
salts. 

The practice of embalming was not peculiar to 
Egypt. It was practised among many nations of the 
old world, and is in use among some people even at 
the present day. In New Zealand the heads of chief 
men are now embalmed with great skill, and speci- 
mens have several times been brought tp this 
country and exhibited. People are often ready to 
form very hasty conclusions as to affinities l)etweeQ 
ditferent nations, when they detect similar usages of 
a striking character; such as the following; — "The 
Birmese* priests are embalmed exactly in the 
Egyptian fashion. The intestines are taken out of 
the body, the cavity of which is filled with spaces* 
and the whole is protected from the exter^al air b; a 
covering of wax. T!he arms are then place4 on 
the breast, the body is swathed in bandages, varnished 
with gum, covered with gold leaf, and at the expira- 
tion of one year it is burnt ; the remains are then 
placed uuder a pyramidical-formed building." It may 
be curious to compare with this, part of the mode of 
ipt^rment among the antient Scythians. " When 
the king diesfj they smear his body all over with 
way, after haviug opened it and taken out the intes- 
tines. The cavity is filled with chopped cyperus, 
pounded aromatics, parsley and anise-seed, and then 
the ipcision is sewu up." 

We believe there are x\o traces of embalmiiig 

among the Greeks before the Macedonian perip^ 

AgesilauSy the fi-iend of Xenophon, who died in 

ASica, was preserved in melted wax, for the sak^ of 

* Bohlen, ii, 182. t Hero^. iv. 71. 
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lieiog earned home to be interred, (Pluiaichi Life of 
Agesilaus.) Wax, it is said by Plutarch, was used by 
the attendants pf Agesilaus because tbey h^ uo boney. 
There was a curious ceremony before interment 
for the knowledge of whicb we are chiefly indebted 
to Diodonis *. " When a body is going to be interred, 
the relations give notice of the day of interment to 
the judges, and to other relations and friends of the 
dead, saying t):>at the deceased is going to cross the 
lake. Upon this the judges ^semble, more tbaq 
forty in number, and take their seat in a semicircular 
kind of place, on the further side pf the Jake. The 
boat (fidpig) is put into the lake, having beep flrst 
prepared by those whose speqal duty it is to attend 
to it. The captain of the boat is called ifi the 
Egyptian language, Charon. 3ut before the \vopdei| 
chest, containing the body, is placed in the boat| the 
law allows any person who chooses, to bring bis accu- 
sation against the deces^ed. If then the ^pea^ed i^ 
conyicted pf having lived a bad life, the judges give 
sentence, ^nd exclude the body from the usual rites 
of interment; but should the accuser fail to make 
good his charges, he is punished with a heavy fine. 
If no charge is brought agai^st the deceased, \m 
body is placed in the tomb that has been prepared 
for him, whenever the party is of such a r^nk anq 
importance as to have a sepulchre of his own. ^hose 
who have no place of interment add a small apart^ 
ment to their house, in which they place the mummy- 
chest in an upright position against the wall. But 
those who are debarred from interment, on account 
pf charges made good against them, or for leaving 
debts be^nd them, are placed in their own houses. 
At some future time some pf their 4cscendant9 
wbp happen to grow rich, pay their deb^Sf ^4 
clear them of all the imput^tipns brpugh| again^i 
* i. 92. 
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them; and then they are interred with all proper 
ceremony." 

There was another practice, rather a singular one, for 
which we have the testimony of Herodotus *, as well 
as Diodorus. It was common in Egypt for a man to 
give the bodies of his parents or ancestors as security 
for money borrowed. If he did not redeem this 
sacred pledge he lost his character, and also the pri- 
vil^e of interment. To this, Diodorus adds some 
remarks, which are worth giving in substance. He 
admires that institution of the Egyptians by which 
they sought to make men practise a virtuous life, 
not only by motives derived from associating with the 
living, but also by the treatment which they would 
experience when dead. The Greek mythological 
system of rewards to the virtuous and punishment to 
the bad, is quite inefficacious towards producing a 
good life. But in Egypt, where the rewards of the 
good and the punishment of the bad are secw, all 
people are daily reminded of the consequences of 
their actions, and hence the general character of the 
people is improved. 

In this institution of the death-judgment, which 
was no doubt a powerful instrument in the hands 
of the jpriests, we see some attempt at an impor- 
tant civil object. Interment, according to the pre- 
scribed form, was a ceremony in the Egyptian 
religious system that no man would like to be 
deprived of, as indeed it is in that of all nations. 
In Egypt the fraudulent debtor was excluded from 
the benefits of this last sacred rite, with the view 
of infhiencing men in their conduct in life by the 
infamy that would attach to them after death. This 
custom, whether good or bad, was at least more rea- 
sonable than the practice, lately abolished in England, 
of 'depriving suicides of all the usual rites of burial. 
* Herod, ii. 136 5 Diod, i. 93. 
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Another rmnark of Diodorus we ought to quote, 
especially as this writer is not remarkable for saying 
good things. " Many Egyptians keep the bodies of 
' their forefathers in costly decorated tombs, and thus have 
the opportunity of seeing their ancestors for many gene- 
rations past. The stature, form, and character of the 
countenance of the dead being thus before them, make 
a wonderful impression on the mind (wapddo^oy 
rjwxaywyidv)*. It is almost as if their ancestors were 
living with them." What might be the moral value of 
this custom we shall not venture to determine. A 
modem collection of family portraits is the same kind 
of thing, yet different in its degree. The resemblance 
to the dead is more exact, but the notion of their pre- 
sence is not so strongly impressed as by the Egyptian 
practice. Herodotusf mentions in his time a some- 
what different use that was made of these repre- 
sentations of the dead, which, however, is not at all 
at variance with the notion of Diodorus. ** In the 
entertainments of the rich, when the feast is over, a 
servant carries round a wooden figure of a corpse, in 
its case, an exact imitation, both as to form and co- 
lour. This figure is about one foot and a half, or 
two feet long. Holding it before each of the guests, he 
says, * Look at ttiis : drink and be merry, for such you 
will be when you are dead J.'" 

Herodotus does not mention the death-judgment; 
but we cannot, for that reason, consider it as a 
custom introduced posterior to his time. The evi- 
dence of the monuments would seem to show that it 
was part of the genuine religious system ; but how 
many changes were gradually making in the Egyptian 

* Si coram Lepidis male vivitur, &c. Jtivenal, viii. 9. 

t ii. 78. 

J Plutarch, who was not very particular about accuracy, 
when describing this custom calls the figure a skeleton 
(2xiXfT»f), though he probably copied his account Irom 
Herodotui (Symposion). 
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ceremonial we oannot d^ide. "jnils boat eoiitaiiiing 
the representation of a body in a mummy-chest con- 
tinually teeurson the papyri*, the tombsj or grottoes, 
and the temples, and therefore we must acknowledge 
Diodorus' account to represent a geiiuine practice. 
Supposing this to be the case, the body must have 
been really taken across a lake or pond as part of the 
funeral rites, and therefore there tiiiist have been 
such a lake in each nome, or near each temple. We 
find, in fact, at the present day, traces of Btteh 
pieces of water near taany temples, and it would be 
easy to collect from Herodotus a great variety of 
passages to prove this point. It is observed in the 
French work (v. Antiq. Descript. p. 176), ** we foilnd 
basins (similar to that described by Herodotus at Sais} 
in aU the more considerable riiihs of Uj^r Egypt, 
at a short distdnce from the temples and palace^f/' 

We do not mean to say that the only tlse niade dt 
these tanks was to ferry the d^ad body acit:^ to 
receive judgment previous to interment. On the tahk 
at Sais the sufferings of Osiris wdre represented by 
night. (Hetod. ii. 171.) They also doubtiess sup- 
plied water for the various services of the temple, 
and for the four daily ablutions practised by the 
priests t, who seetn to hav6 been as sealous as the 
followers of Brahma in keeping theit persons fre^ 
frbm all impurities. 

Even the kings themselves were not exempt from 
a similar judgment to this just described, before they 
coiM be placed in their sepulchres ; whifeh were hot 

* See Denon, pi. cxxxrii. Heeren, Egypt (note, p. 202), 
rimatks correctly that this boat must nbt be cenfouftded iritb 
the v^el of Ammon. 

t It has been suggested that the convetfance of dead bodies 
to the place of interment must have been generally a work of 
necessity, as the tombs are seldom in the cultiTated parts, but 
in or near to the deserts. 

{ Herod, ii. 37. 
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alwayi in a remote and sequestered place, like the 
Tidley of Bib&n el Molouk, but even within the pre- 
cincts of the temples. Thus all the Saite kiiigs were 
buried near the temple of Athetxgsa, and within its 
enclosing wall Here also was a tomb of Osiris. 

To* make this somewhat more intelligible, it should 
be recollected that the Egyptians believed in a future 
state of existence and in the immortality of the soul , 
Uiough this religious idea was probably not compre- 
hended in the same way by all, and might from time 
to time undergo some modifications. The existence 
of the soul or of the human being after death was 
supposed to depend on the preservation of the body. 
We seek not for the historical origin of the practice of 
embakning, — ^which might depend partly on local or 
physical peculiarities, partly also might have its rise 
in the desire so natural to man of keeping some 
visiUe memorial of those whom he most loves, and 
very probably might even be confined to some of the 
higher castes ; — we merely state that in the course of 
time tiie idea of the preservation of the body being 
essential to the future state of existence was at least a 
popular belief. Hence as the Egyptians had deities 
of the upper world, so they had those who presided 
over the world below; and these were Osiris and 
Isis. Perhaps Serapis, at a later period, usurped the 
judicial functions of the first husband of Isis. The 
dead were only admitted into these abodes of rest and 
tranquilhty afler they had stood their trial before the 
judge below ; and thus it seems that fVom the practice 
of the judgment before interment arose the notion of 
another judgment before admission could be secured 
into the happy abodes of the new existence. Such 
judgments are sometimes represented on rolls of 
papyrus, and there is one to be seen on the case 
of a mummy in the British Museum. In Denon 
♦ Heeren/Kgypt, 192,&c. 
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(pi. cxli.)9 there is ^[representatioii of such a trials 
which Heeren, differing from Denon in his inteiprer 
tation» explains more satisfactorily in the foUonHog 
manner : — ^ Osiris is sitting as judge, with his usual 
attributes (the high cap, the flail or whip, and the 
crosier). Before him is a lotus flower, the symbol 
of immortality, and a lioness, perhaps as tiie guardian 
of the lower world. A small human figure is being 
weighed in a large pair of scales by two figures, one 
with a dog's head, the symbol of gross sensuality, and 
the other with the head of the hawk, the usual mark 
of ^vinity. Both figures have their hands cm the 
beam, and seem to be addressing Osiris. Before tiie 
judge, and behind the lioness, stands Hermes or ThoCh 
with a writing tablet, in which he is entering the vices 
and virtues of the deceased. According to this expla- 
nation, the object of the trial was to decide whether 
or not the new comer should be allowed to stay in the 
kingdom of the dead." There are other figures in 
this picture which Heeren does not profess to explain ; 
nor do we. One is a small figure seated on the bent 
part of a crosier, which is in a vertical position. 

The Egyptians, we have remarked, believed in the 
immortality of the soul, which was connected with, the 
preservation of the body. But when the body decayed, 
the soul lost its place in the regions of happiness, and 
during 3,000 years went through all forms of living 
creatures until it came again into a human figure ; but 
not the original* figure, for that had disappeared, other- 
wise the transmigration would not have commenced. 
But how, it is asked, is this to be reconciled with the 
care that they took to embalm the bodies so as to be 
almost imperishable? There appears to us no contra- 
diction in this. It was the object of the Egyptian to 
avoid this long transmigration of 3,000 years, which 

* Herodotus ways "a human form," by which he certainly 
ces not mean the original form. 
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would be so mudi lost from the period of existence in the 
lower world, — the most valuable period of existence, 
according to Egyptian notions, — for the life on earth 
was only a passage to another of longer duration. After 
a second probation in this world, and after suffering all 
the miseries of the 3,000 years, the owner of the decayed 
body could only attain the same place that he had lost 
The object, then, of such a careful preservation of the 
body was to avoid the calamity alluded to. It is pos- 
sible also that the deprivation of the usual mode of 
interment might be considered as an equivalent to a 
sentence of destruction against the body, and as the 
commencement of the cycle of 3,000 years. Hius aft«r 
repeated efforts the impure might be purged and 
admitted into the presence of Osiris, and to the tran- 
quillity (for that was the happiness) of the other world. 
Such a speculation as this is endless, and nothing is 
easier than to raise objections against it, as being in 
psurts incon^tentwith other religious notions attributed 
to the Egyptians. But who looks for complete consis- 
tency in such matters ? 

In RoseUini (M. C. cxxvi.), there are several repre- 
sentations of the swathing of mummies : in one picture 
(No. 4), a man appears to be giving the last touches 
to the painting on the face of a mummy. The same 
work contains two beautifully coloured drawings of 
the' complete mummy lying on his bier (M. C. cxxix. 
and cxxxiv.) In the first, the mummy is lying on a 
black couch, which has the legs of a lion ; the body 
and legs of the couch are black ; there is also a lion's 
head, painted yellow, at one end of the couch, and a 
yellow tail, terminating in a black tuft, at the other 
end. The head-dress of the mummy is painted blue, 
his face is red, and the chin terminates in the long 
black artificial beard, which is curved at the end. 
This kind of beard often occurs in the psuntings and 
on the mummy-cases, but we do not know that it ever 

k5 
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dccuTd oh the mutntnies themselres. Thfe mumlny is 
richly ornamented on the chest with the r^^alr 
painted Hnes, in imitation of the necklaces worn when 
Bving. Annbis stands by the mummy, on the body ot 
which he places his hands. The body of Anubfe is' 
red ; his jackal's head black i a blue head-dress hangs 
down on hi^ehest and shoulders. Under the mummy 
we see the four yellow rases, with the four heads on 
them lis abore described. A goddess stands at eadi 
end of the couch : each fi^re difi^rs only in a certain 
ornaihent placed on the top of the hekl-dress ; one is 
daJled Jsis, and the other Nephthys; 

Iii the second picture, the muni my is also lying on 
the lion-shaped couch^ and Anubis, with the black 
head of the j juikal, stands by him : here the four vases 
are riot represented. The mummy, together with 
Anubis,' and several series of hieroglyphics, are all 
c^nclOsed in a kind of frame-Work, surmounted by 
the Usual cornice of an Egyptiaii building, arid 
the cOrriice is surmounted by a triangular hifem- 
ber or pediment, in the centre of which is a humdn 
6gttre, apparently a mummy, represented as far as 
the waist, and on each side of it a black jackal 
couched: from all this we may, perhaps, conclude 
that the mummy is represented as placed in its 
tomb. In this picture we observe what occurs not 
urifrequently in Egyptian figures of this kind: a fi^te, 
with the body and claws of a bird, but with a human 
h^ad and a pair of arms, hovers over the face of the 
mummy. In each hand the figure holds a diflfereht 
kind of symbolj but we cannot give a name to either: 
this winged figure may possibly be symbolical of the 
soul of the deceased. 

In a funeral procession (cxxix. No. 1), we see, be- 
^nning at the left hand, a number of women, with 
their black hair hanging on their shoulders, the breasts 
bore^ itod iheh" do^es fastened round the body below 
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th)^ bnsftsts^ and hanging down to their feet. One of 
tiie females has her breasts covered : all are painted 
a kind of pink colour, and all have the right hand 
placed on the head, and the left arm hanging down. 
In front of them are several men, who appear to have 
their lower vest tied just below the navel, while the 
ixpper part of the body is bare : this, however, owing 
to the nature of the drawing, is not quite certain ; they 
have at least sleeves on their arhis coming down 
almost to the elbow. All have the left arm hanging 
down, but slightly advanced : some have the right hand 
placed under the chin, and some upon the head. The 
two fcnremost men are each making an offering to a 
statidinr liiimimy^ which is resting on the kind of 
pedestd- ibrmed by the bottom of the case, and is also 
tnipported by an Anubis, who stands behind and em- 
braced the body of the mummy. In front of the 
mummy, and kneeling at its feet, is a female, probably 
the wifejwith bare breasts, and her vest tied just below 
them as in the fbmale figures already described : her 
hair hangs on her shoulders, but seems to be tied with 
a kind of riband at that part where it touches the neck. 
Her right hand is on her head, and with her left she 
embraces the knees of the mummy. Behind the 
Anubis is an upright table, containing at the top some 
hieroglyphics, and beneath them a deity seated, and 
a human figure on his knees before him. Below the 
two figures are a number of horizontal lines of 
hieroglyphics. In the extreme right of the picture 
there is a building, with a door in the centre; the 
building is ornamented with a cornice, above which 
rises a tall triangle or pediment, on each side of the 
apex of which a large eye is painted. Close to the 
door of this building we see a rock painted red. The 
design is apparently to indicate that the door-way is 
the entnmce to the tomb in the mountain rock. We 
are inelined to conjecture that the mummy was attended 
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in this the final part of the ceremony of interment by 
a priest or minister of the temple, with a mask on, 
formed like a jackal's head. Other pictures in Ro- 
sellini show the body borne in biers of various kinds, 
one of which (M. C. cxxviii.) represents a mummy, 
placed in a lar^e bier, which rests on a boat or canoe, 
and the whole on a sledge drawn by four bulls or 
oxen : the boat is furnished with a rudder, and is pro- 
bably on its way to the lake, A female and male 
figure, in the attitude of mourners, fdlow the bier. In 
M. C. cxxvii. No. 3, there is another picture of a 
mummy in a bier, the whole being placed in a boat 
resting on a sledge with wheels : this boat is furnished 
with a pair of oars, each of which is attached at the 
upper end to an upright post near the stem of the boat. 
No. cxxvii. is a very singular picture. Begin- 
ning at the extreme right we see a kind of canoe or 
boat resting, as in the other instances already described, 
on a sledge. Upon the boat there is a rectangular 
case or bier, the height of which is much greater than 
the width : to each side of it two loti ? are attadied. 
On a small pedestal, in front of the bier imd resting 
on the boat, is a black jackal, seated in the usual atti- 
tude, which may be seen on various monuments in the 
Museum, with his head turned towards the f<»repart 
of the bier. The sledge is drawn by four cows, each 
of which has a kind of horse-Ksloth on her back. The 
horns of the cows are painted black, or rather perhaps 
are artificial : between the horns is a disk, the whole 
of which is red, with the exception of a yellow ring^ 
which encircles the red part. Above the disk rises 
the ornament, not uncommon in Egyptian head- 
dresses, which is probably composed of feathers. Two 
men, with black bushy heads, stationed between the 
head of the sledge and the tails of the cows, hold the 
rope by which the sledge is drawn ; and a third figure, 
with a shaven head, is driving the animals. In the 
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extreme left of the picture a mummy is represented* 
supported by a male figure, in long white garments, 
who stands behind the mmnmy and supports it with 
one hand, while the other arm is thrown round it 
The head-dress of the mummy is blue, the face 
yellow, the beard black, and all Uie rest of the body 
quite black. A red ribbon thrown over the head 
hangs down and crosses in front. Before the mummy, 
and squatted at his feet, is a female figure completely 
naked, with her long black hair hanging down to the 
middle of her back. Her left hand rests on the feet 
of the miunmy, and her right hand is raised as high 
as her face. Immediately behind this female, and in 
front of the cows, is a male figure, dressed exactly Hke 
the figure which supports the mummy. He appears to 
be. pouring a vase full of water on the head of the 
mummy : the water, or whatever it is that issues from 
the vase,, is painted red*. Nineteen vertical rows of 
hieroglyphics, the rows being of different lengths, 
stand over the picture, occupying the upper part of the 
picture, which otherwise would be blank, from the 
extreme right to the extreme left. These hierogly- 
phics are adl painted, and we may observe that the 
same colours are throughout carefully assigned to the 
same symbol. 

In no instance do we find horses employed in draw- 
ing the bier ; at least we have observed none. If we 
may judge from the expensive decorations of some of 
these biers, and from the whole character of the inter- 
' ment, it would appear that, besides the expense of pre- 
paring the body, a large sum must have been expended, 
as is often the case in modern times, in that part of the 
ceremony A which consists in removing the body to the 
place of burial. . 

In some drawings (see Rosellini, M. C. cxxxiii.) we 
see the mummy conveyed in a boat, and towed along 
* It may be wine. 
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b J knoiher boat nHth Sfiili^, to th^ ^teirii bf wtiich tfa^ 
head 6f ttic bdat conveying the mumthv in lafthed. 
In other instances we sefe ftnittles, with breasts b«tre 
and their hair loose, coiivejed in boats to attend a 
fhneral : in one instance (M. C. cxxxi.) the mummy 
is standing upright beneath a canopy: a ntimber of 
females are lamentirig before it ; oiie of them, who is on 
her knees in front of the mummy, with one hand on 
her head^ and the other on the feet of tiie ifitimmy, 
seems in good earnest ; the other females ar^ aetin^j 
ind atre oiHy hired mourners. 

In the grottoes of Eileithuiks* there is tt ^epresen- 
isUion, ih paintfed bas-reliteis, of a fumiral fceremony. 
Th^ story is told in five distinct compartments. In 
the uppermost, two tiien are carrying a h&i oii a Hdh- 
shkped bier, undei* which there is a childj and iil frc^t 
rf therti a wohiaii wrapped up in drapery and ideated 
bh a sledgfe drawn by two men, precieded by another 
man: the t^hild and wohiati may be the soh iind 
wife of the deceased. To the right is a sludge drawn 
by two bxen, whicli are fastened td it by a cord : 
two mfen who stand near the sledge are holding up 
the rope to prevent it from dragging, or perhaps with 
the view of helping the oxen ; immediately behmd the 
oxen is another man, also holding the rope, and ttpipn- 
rently directing the animals. Between ttieSe figures is 
a group of six pe^ons, alternately men and wohien, 
Whd ate performing the part of taourners. A man 
stands On the sledgd with a roll of papyrus in his 
hdiid : a man in front of him, with an urn in his hinds, 
is pouring water on the other's feet. 

lliree men, With the high cap on their heads, sup- 
|)Osed to be priests, meet the oxen: ih the second 
coippartment two boats, moved by oars^ and eadi 
tdth the dotible-oated rudder, are moving towards the 

^ See ilie description by Costas, vol. vi. Antiquit£8> Svo ed., 
and the engraving. 
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kit In the middle of each boat is a chamber} on 
which are two figures seated, wrapped in swathing- 
dothes. The steersman Charon is at the helm. Qa 
the other side of the lake is a man, quite naked, whom 
two other men are drenching with water. Farther on 
to the left is a dead body, lying on a lion-formed bier, 
swathed in mummy style ; near him is a man who 
holds in his hands a roll of bandages, whence he is 
eonlectured to be the swather. A female is weeping 
at the feet of the corpse : three Women deated behind 
her are conjectured to be hired mourners. All the 
immish in tlKse compartmentSi with the exception of 
the dhe enrekTped iii clothing^, have their bosoms bare, 
and their garments fastened routid the 'body be)ow 
the breast. The men mourneis and the little chikl 
hfkt^ theur dothes in the same attitude* This agrees 
partly with th^ statement of Herodotus (ii. 85)^ but 
ht ^ypears to hihit the mourning to the relations of 
tile deceased, and gives no intimation of hired mourners: 
also he makes the ceremony of running about with 
breasts bare, and smearing the head and fkoe with 
mitti immediately follow the death* and preeede the 
etfeibalming. 

Next to the mimimy on the bier we see a man, with 
H knife, who appears to be performing some (^ration 
or ceremony on the mummy, which is now placed 
t]ffr%ht on one side of the temple. Here we see also 
a ground- plan of the temple, with two priests in the 
l;t>td*t. At the extreme kit of this eonlpsrtment is 
Ofiirisj #ith Anabis. 

* Oompftf^ Etodiu, til. 29i 
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Chapter IV. 

TOMBS. 

A SHORT notice of some of the chief burial-groimds 
and tombs in Egypt is necessary. For more informar- 
lion we refer to the authorities cited in this chapter. 

Among the most extensive burial-grounds in Egypt 
were those in the neighbourhood of the pyramids of 
Jizeh; and indeed, for some distance to the south 
beyond Abousir, one great cemetery seems to have 
extended. The proximity of the antient capital 
Memphis, now partly occupied by the village of 
Mitrahenny, is sufficient to account for the innumera- 
ble sepulclures which spread over a space many miles 
in length. At Jizeh these mausoleums run north and 
south of the pyramids, and are found also in their 
immediate neighbourhood as represented in our plan*. 
Captain Caviglia laid open several of these con- 
structed tombs, which were found to be built of large 
stones, and generally in an oblong form, with the 
walls slightly inclining inwards from the perpen- 
dicular. The roofs were flat, with a parapet of stones 
round them. The entrances, which are sometimes 
door-ways, in other cases merely square holes, have 
been made only on the north and east, with the view, 
as it is conjectured, of keeping out the sand, which is 
blown from the Libyan desert. The first edifice, 
that Captain Caviglia opened, had the walls covered 
with stucco, and adorned with rude paintings. Frag- 
ments of mummies, with their cases, were also found 

* See chapter on Pyramid •• 
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here. A second edifice contained no paintings, but 
some fragments of statues, of which One specimen, a 
figure in the act of walking, with the left leg extended, 
is now in the Museum. (See p. 18, No. 35.) 

This figure is of calcareous stone, and, as already 
observed, evidently not a work in the pure Egyptian 
style. It is a combination of the two styles, Greek and 
Egyptian, as evidently as it is a representation of the 
human form, and will tend to prove that some of these 
edifices belong to the period of the Greek occupation 
of Egypt That the practice of embalming continued 
even under the Roman emperors is undeniable ; and 
as the Greek kings of Egypt half adopted the usages 
of the Egyptians, we cannot doubt that they adopted 
also their modes of interment; and this, indeed, 
would almost be a matter of necessity in the case of 
the common people, as wood for funeral piles would be 
very dear. An hieroglyphic block, which was employed 
in the construction of one of these edifices, also leads to 
the conclusion that they were of a later date than other 
works in the neighbourhood from which the materials 
were taken. Some of these tombs contain a great 
number of painted bas-reliefs, representing agricul- 
tural occupations, musical performances, and dancing. 
On the plaster walls of one chamber there are many 
hieroglyphics, which apparently have been executed 
by a wooden stamp or mould. That these places 
were tombs is clear, from the quantity of bitumen, 
mummy-cloth, and human bones found in them. In 
some one chamber of all these buildings there was 
found a deep shaft leading to a subterraneous cham- 
ber. Captain Caviglia cleared one out to the depth 
of sixty feet, and found at a little distance, to the 
south of the welFs bottom, a chamber containing a 
highly polished sarcophagus without hieroglyphics. 

The two following cuts will give some idea of the 
kind of subjects represented in the tombs, and the 
mode of treating them. The first represents a man 
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ploughing with a eot^ of dxen. This simple 
impletiieQt resembles me rude plough of the Hin- 
duS} in being apparently without an iron eoulter. 




Such a process as we see here represented could barely 
scratch the groimd. tn the other cut the plougn 
appears to have a somewhat better construction, being 
apparently of iron in the lower part : the ploughman 
also has a whip, and the sower accompanies him, 
scattering the seed. We see here also a man cutting 
the corn with a sickle. It would be an erroneous 
conclusion to infer from these two specimens, and 
from such as these (as some writers have done)^ 
that the Egyptian agricultural implements were ad- 
ways as rude as these specimens ; for we see much 
superior implements in some drawings : nor would it 
be a fair conclusion to infer, as a recent writer has 
doncj that agriculture was once in a much more ad- 
vanced state among the Hindus than among the 
Egyptians, and that the Egyptians leariied the use of 
the plough from the Greeks ; the latter hypothesis, 
so contrary to all sound criticism, is also maintained 
in a recent and valuable work on India*. 

• Bdhleo, Dai AUe Iadi«D^ ii, 26. 
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In the cataocnnbs of Abousir there is otily one en* 
trance to those commonly described, which is a shaft 
from twenty to thirty feet deep, on arriving at the 
bottom of which, the traveller finds numerous galleries 
filled with earthen vessels of a conical form, about four- 
teen inches high, containing principally embalmed 
birds. In the vaults of the Museum there is a laige col- 
lection of such jars, which we suppose must have been 
brought from this spot. We have already described 
their general character and form. Among the birds 
most commonly found embalmed is the Ibis, known 
by his long legs, curved beak, and plumage. 
There is a skeleton of one of these birds in the 
Museum (in Room 5. of the Townley Gallery), 
and there are several specimens, with the feathers on, in 
various collections in England. When P. liucas 
visited this place in 1714, he tells us that he re- 
membered the story of Theseus in the Labyrinth, and 
took with him near foiu- thousand feet of packthread, 
the whole of which was exhausted before he got to 
the end of the galleries cut in the rock ; and«he was 
of course oUiged to return without completing his 
discoveries. These catacombs have been visited by 
many travellers since that time, but perhaps none of 
them have since seen what Lucas describes. In 
many of the niches he saw heads of oxen, which 
he considers to be an indication of the god Apis 
having been interred here. He also saw, in the 
possession of the French consul, in Egypt, an em- 
balmed ox-head, which some Arabs had procured 
from a rock-cut chamber at Sakk&rah. " I found," 
he says*,*' such a head in the catacombs of Abousir. 
The ox was enclosed in a great case or chest, on which 
his head was represented. The chest, which was gilded 
and painted, was surrounded with a beautiful balus- 
trade, about five feet high, also gilded and painted with 
various colours. In the same chamber I found 
♦Tom. i. 345. 
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eight urns of white stone (probably alabaster), on the 
covering of which were represented heads of young 
females, and on the sides several kinds of hierogly- 
phics." 

Hie catacombs of Abouar were well known to 
Abdallatif * in the twelfth century, who tells us many 
curious particulars about them, especially with refer- 
ence to the sacred animals found there. He observed 
skeletons of human beings, dogs, oxen, rams, cats, 
and was infcnrmed that hawks, with feathers still 
entire i*, calves, and even small fish, had been found 
in a state of preservation, either there or elsewhere. 
The skeletons were wrapped up in what he calls 
hempen cloth, and when the bodies had been covered 
with ipiich they were in a state of good preservation ; 
the flesh being firm, hard, and of a red colour, — a fact 
fully confirmed by recent examinations of mummies. 
The Arabian doctor supposes the cloths must have 
been well soaked with aloes and tar before the bodies 
were wrapped in them, and the cloth consequently 
gave its red colour to the bodies. These cloths in 
which mummies are wrapped, are generally yellowish 
or red, as far as we know, sometimes with a blue 
selvage ; and it is remarked, that cloth of a similar 
fabric is made in Egypt at the present day. Abdallatif 
says, that when the aromatic substances penetrated to 
the bones, their colour also was changed. As it was 
then, so is it now ; a number of poor people get 
their living by ransacking mummy-grounds. But how 
prodigious must the quantity have been, when, after 
the lapse of so many centuries, these caverns still 
supply the Arabs with articles of sale, and fuel to 

* De Sacy's Translation, p. 20 !• 

t In this, as in many other particulars, the veracity of 
Abdallatif is proved by modem discoveries : . embalmed bjrds, 
with feathers on them, have often been found. There is a 
^ecimen of one in the Museum. 
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cook ihjdr victuals* Abdalhtif could never find lb* 
embdmed ^bead of a horse, camel, or ass, in the 
tombs ; and be was told by the old people of Abousir^ 
that they had never known an instance of one. It 
ipay also be remarked that, with the exception c^ the 
horse, these animals seldom, perhaps never, appear 
among ^e sacred characters or hieroglyphics. 

The caves at Thebes, on the west side of the river, 
in the neighbourhood of Goumeh, have long been 
known^ from the description of travellers, as an 
abundant depository of mummies, and the residence 
of a race of bold and cunning Arabs. Tbe tombs^ 
are cut in the rock, generally with their entrances 
facing the east; some have rock-hewn pcnrticqes in 
front, but the greater part have only an outer door- 
way, adorned with hieroglyphics, and an inner one, 
on ^ach side cf which thie figure of the watchful 
fox is placed. This excavated tract of rocks extends 
about two miles in length. As in the neighbourhood 
of Jizeh, WjB find here also deep shafts or wells, whicdi 
are the approaches to deeper chambers, and to ^ 
endle$s number of winding recesses. The following 
extract firom a communication made by M. Villoieau 
to M. de Sacy, will give the reader a pretty correct 
lM>tion of jthe present state of these caverns : — 

**' About four in the evening we went to see several 
caves, which contained mummies. Th^se caves, 
which are on the slope of the mountain, which is to the 
north of the Memnonium and the great colossi, ave 

?iinted with tbe freshest and most pleasing coIouks. 
hey lure literally loaded with ornaments, apd wi^ 
l^legpri^ and hieroglyphic figures, painted qx^ a 
coaling formed of a kind of plastejr. Tljye caves 
which we entered were very much e^cumberejd ^th 
rubl^h, and we cqu14 not g^t along without cr^wlipg 
fo a opnsidieicable extent. In some parts, a modsratefy 
• B^oiii;p.lse. 
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stout mim could not ciawi alopg wi^ioiit esceqpive 

pain, and a fat man would find it next to ipipossibl^ 
to move his body in these narrow passages. After 
dragging ourselves for a long time ov^ arms, legfp 
heads, and carcasses of mummies, more or less brokeUi 
we arrived at the part of the cave where they wer^ 
lodged. Hefe we saw mummies heaped vip in cou* 
fusion to a considerable height, and we observed that 
some had been pulled one from under anoth^i> \^ 
fragments, and that others, by some accident (u: others 
had ])een burnt. This made me ret)ect op th« 
danger we should be in, were a spark to drop from th^ 
lighted candles which Sve carried in our hapds, on 
materials so combustible as the heaps of resinoi^ 
matter which surrounded us. 

**' I had ap opportunity of judging how fXHnbustib]^ 
the mummies are, from the rapidity with w|iicl^ fire 
was communicated to some that we had puUed o^^ 
whe^i making our entry into one of th^ caves. ^ 
sailor who accompanied us, having carelessly lighted 
his pipe near this place, a spark was carried by the 
wind to one of the mummies, aud set fire to it iu ft 
moment. The tire lasted several days, till sdl th^ 
combustible matter was destroyed. 

" After penetrating into three or four tpipbs, with- 
out being able to find a single mummy entire, much 
less one with its coffin, we gave up the search ^ 
useless, though, from the specimens whic^i some 
Arabs had brought us in the morning, we had fully 
ei^pected to succeed in our search. It is possible y/e 
might h»ve been deceived by our guide, whose bus^ 
uess was, that of a pmmmy-dealer, and who co^ise- 
quently, like his V^thren of the trade, must h^vf 
well kno^u what tombs were least ransacked. We 
commissioned the Arabs to procure us soypa^ mum- 
mies, but whatever might be we cause, we were unable 
to procuire m this distnct a mummy in its coffin." 
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M. Jomard draws a lively picture of tlie danger 
into which two Frenchmen fell, who visited the tombs 
at Thebes about sunset. They had only two candles 
with them, which were put out by a flock of bats, 
after they had penetrated a considerable distance into 
the excavation. Before the candles were put out they 
had crossed a well, about thirty feet deep, such as 
occasionally occur in the tombs. By great good hick 
in groping their way back in the dark, they came to 
the same well, which they succeeded in crossing, and 
finally, after much labour and alarm, made their way 
to the entrance *. 

Belzoni fared better than M. Villoteau, on his 
second visit, when he made some stay near the tombs, 
and at last succeeded in obtaining admission into 
any cave that he wished to see. He confirms M. 
Villoteau's account of the mummy-dealers only taking 
strangers to old tombs that are exhausted; for they 
are afraid of ruining their own business by allowmg 
too ready access to the caves that are well stocked. 
The modet of life of these Arabs is curious. They 
live together with their cows, camels, buffaloes, sheep, 
goats and dogs, in the entrances of the caves that 
have been opened; a small partition of earthen walls 
separates the two-legged from the four-legged animals. 
They have no place of worship ; they build no houses, 
though they have abundance of bricks from the 
antient tombs; they hardly cultivate the strip of 
land that lies between the rocks and the river, prefer- 
ring to grope for mummies, and ciieat European tra^ 
vellers. Specimens of papyrus, which they find 
** about J the breasts, under the arms, in the space 
above the knees, or on the legs, or under the nume- 
rous folds of cloth," are among the objects which find 
a ready sale, and bring a good price. 

* Descriptioii g^n^rale de Thebes, torn. iii. 
t Belioni, p. 158. t Belioni. 
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Mti: tiM'Aingim give§ a curious ttceburit of & visit 
which stab J>&Jd to a Euriipeari resident at Thebes. 
This was Signor Picciniui, a Liicchise, who inhabited 
a mud hut oh thfe Mils of Goiirneh. His house con- 
sisted of one aparttneht, which contained all hi^ pro- 
perty, k bed, some antis, his inne, and i few draw« 
ilige. His window-shutters, i^ps, and floor were 
composed of niummy-coffihs. With their psiinted 
tiieroglyphics. DuHng the Sigfhor's nine years* red- 
dence at Thebes, he had only discovered one 
tnulilmy that was* likely to repay him for his pains ; 
tmt thi^, according to Mrs. Lushitigton's description, 
must have been a very rare and curious s^cimeri. 
THiv^ets who visnt the tombs of GFourneh must^ 
^l^n|f tfiei^ stay there, fare pretty much like th^ 
A)rabs« ^ei^ meat must be cooked with the wood of 
Hitimmy-^fflliS, the usual fuel of the Gour&eh 
Airabs. WMI^ MinutoH was residing at Thebei^, six 
CtiUDi^l-lo^s of brokeii mtimmy-chests, o^ the finest 
tikitilion; Wetc bfotight to him fbr fiiel*. 

Belzdni's i^seareb^s ihthe tomb^ of the kirigs near 
Thebes kte deserving of particular Attention, oh ac- 
<Sdi]uit of iSbe i^ariety 6f ihterestiAg objects which &ey 
eontain, and fi^om the nbimite attention with which th^^ 
were examined by th^ Italian traveDerf. 

•* The sacred valley^ nam^d Beban el Malek (jUtijb 
ftiitihs of th^ kings), begins ^t Goumoii, rims towards 
Aie south-west, aiid graduiilly tiirns due south, li 
cotifains the celebrat^ tombs of the kings of £gy][)i 
and dlviiks itself into two principal branches, one or 
Which ttiks two ihiks further to the westward, making 
five triites fW>m the Nile to tiie Extremity. The o/dier, 
Whi^ doiita^ii ^odt of the tombs, is separated mm 
Goumou only by a high ch^n of ro9ks, whicl^ can be 
crossed from Thebes in less ^n an hour. The same 
rocks surrouxid OoA sacred ground^ wliich can bd 

4t MinutoU, Beisei &c. p. 267. -f Vol. i. p. 3<i9; 8t6 ed. 

VOL. Jl, X. 
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visited only by a. single natural entrance tlial is foitiied 
like a gateway, or by the craggy paths across the 
mountains. The tombs are all cut out of the s<Aid 
rock, which is of hard calcareous stone, as white as it 
is possible for stone to be. The tombs in general 
consist of a long square passage, which leads to a 
staircase, sometimes with a gallery at each side of it, 
and other chambers. Advancing further, we come to 
wider apartments, and other passages and stairs, and 
at last into a large hall, where the great sarcophagus 
lay which contained the remains of the kings. Some 
of these tombs are quite open, and others encumbered 
with rubbish at the entrance." 

The Arabic words, Bib^n el Molouk*, mean the 
tombs of the kings; but Belzoni is of opinion that the- 
antient kings of Thebes were buried at Goumeh as 
well as at ^e former place. For at Goumeh there 
are tombs which a^e larger, and have been more 
ipagnificent, than any in l^e valley; but owing to the- 
numerous visitors, and the iiyury done them by the- 
Arabs, they are now very much defaced. Strabof 
speaks of about forty tombs of the kings above what he 
calls the Memnoneion, cut in th^ rock : this number, 
Belzoni asserts, does not exist in Bib^ el Molouk, 
where he cannot make out more than eighteen, includ- 
ing some of an inferior class ; therefore the tombs ci 
Gourneh must be included as containing among them 
i^ome of the royal sepulchres. A tomb that Belzoni 
opened in Bib^n el Molouk is curious as being a spe- 
cimen of a sepulchre in an unfinished state. It con- 
sisted only of a passage about seventy-five feet long 
and ten and a half wide, the walls of which were plas- 
tered, with a fine white, and had some figures on 

* It is difficult to be consistent in writing such names^ as 
authorities vary. We have adopted in the text what we are 
told is abetter form than that used by Belzoni. 

t, Bookzyii.p.,816. Gasaub. 
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-Ihem painted in an excellent style, and iti a high state 
of preservation. He observes that the end of the pas- 
sage was evidently unfinished, and that there must 
have been an intention to carry the excavation further. 
Another tomb into which he found his way by exca- 
vation, had evidently been entered by visitors before : 
a brick wall, which closed the end of the first passage, 
had been broken through, and in the chamber, at the 
extremity of the tomb, two female mummies, quite 
naked, were lying on the floor. 

The great tomb which Belzoni opened in this valley 
is one of the most interesting discoveries that have 
been made in Egypt. Afler proceeding a consider- 
able distance, he came to a well thirty feet deep, and 
fourteen feet by twelve feet three inches wide, which 
he supposes to have been constructed for the purpose 
of receiving the rain-water and keeping the rest of the 
chambers dry. For it should be borne in mind that 
heavy rains fall at Thebes once or twic6* a year ; and 
an immense quantity of rubbish is carried down from 
the mountains into the valley of the kings* tombs, 
which has actually made the ground higher than the 
entrance to most of them. The long passage leading 
'to the well already mentioned, slopes towards it from 
the entrance, and thus whatever rain found its way 
into the entrance of the tomb would be received by 
•this well. At first there appeared to be no passage 
beyond the well, but on the side opposite to where 
Belzoni stood, on first approaching this shaft, he saw 
a hole in the wall, which some previous adventurer, 
Greek or Roman, must have made ; for the Egyptians 
had plastered the whole up, giving it an appearance 
just as if the well was the termination of the tomb. 

After passing through the little aperture, Belzoni 
came to a beautiful chamber, twenty-seven feet six 
inches, by twenty-five feet ten inches, in which were 

■* Belzoni. Other authorities say only about once in five or 
six years. 
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fojir piUarSj each Uiree feet square. This room, which 
Bclzoni calls the entrance hall, was ]^nted like the 
rest of tbe chambers, and the approaches to it, already^ 
described. It would be mi possible to give any clear de- 
scription of this tomb without a plan* Besides nume- 
rous corridors and ataircasesj it contained six large 
rooms, and either five or seven small ones — we can- 
not tell which, for Belzuni's words are not exact. In 
the last great tliamber he found the carcass of a bull 
embalmed with asphaltum; and also a number of 
those small wooden mummy-shaped fi^res» six or 
eight inches long, which are covered with hierogly- 
phics and pitch. But the greatest curiosity was found 
in one of the other chambers, which has an arched 
Tool^ cut, we must suppose, Uke the rest of the cham- 
ber, out of tbe solid rock : this was a sarcophagois of 
white alabaster, nine feet fi^c inches long, three feet 
seven inches wide, and two inches thick. It is trans- 
lucent whet I a candle is put into it. Both the in- 
side and outside are sculptured with figures not more 
than two inches high. Tbe cover was found in 
digging for the entrance into the tomb on the oat- 
side j where it had been carried by some former riller 
of the sepulchre ; but, unfortunately , it was broken into 
several pieces. This beautiful and unique specimen 
of Egyptian art is now in the possession of Sir John 
Suane*, of Lincoln's Inn Fields, who purchased it 
from Mr, Saltf. 

Under the sarcophagus there was a staircase 
communicating with a suhtjerraneous passage leadlug 
downwards, three hundred feet in length ; at the end 
of wliich was foimd a great quantity of bats^ dung, ' 

* Thuu^jh gun orally ciiHed an alubaster sjwcopha^^us, this it 
not cotrtit!t. h in not alabaster (^i^lIipIlatiJ of iimii)j but arra- 
jlonitt! (u CiirhunatB of littic), which is a. hATthtt wiomif aa4 
efT^i^r^esces luth an acul: aUbaat^i- donA not^ 

t See Hall's Life of Salt for the history of the iiefi;otiatioiw 
with the trustees of tbe British Museum about the sale of ttii» 
sarcophagus. 
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Xvhich, together with the rubbish that had fallen in, 
choked up the passage*. From this it would seem 
probable that there is now an entrance into the sar- 
cophagus-chamber in the direction of this subter- 
raneous gallery, though it may be almost filled up 
with broken stone and filth. Belzoni, indeed, ascer- 
tained that the excavation extends, as far as he ex- 
plored it, halfway through the mountain to the upper 
part of the valley; and he conjectures that it formed 
another entrance into the tomb, though this could not 
have been the case after the sarcophagus was placed 
there, as there was a wall built just under the sarco- 
phagus, which' completely cut off all communication 
between the chamber and the subterraneous passage. 
Also large blocks of stone were placed horizontally 
tinder the sarcophagus and on a level with the floor, 
apparently for the purpose of hiding this gallery. 
This tomb faces the north-east, and the direction of 
the whole runs due south-west. 

The character and design of some of the paintings 
in this tomb, which Belzoni opened, possess the very 
deepest interest. We recommend those who have the 
opportmiity, to look at the platest intended to illus-^ 
trate **The Researches and Operations in Egypt, 
&c.'' We shall endeavour to describe a few of them, 
referring to the original work for a more minute ac- 
count. The entrances, as we have said, are adorned 
with various kinds of paintings of minor interest. 
In tiie hall or first chamber there are three tiers of 
figures on the right side, which, Belzoni remarks, 
is the general system in this tomb. On the left side 
is" a representiation of a procession . The principal per- 

* The excavation in the tomb seems to have pierced the 
whole mass of calcareous stone ; for Belzoni mentions the termi- 
nation of it in this passage, and the commencement of "a, 
black rotten slate." 

' t We have heard the accuracy of these plates called in 
question by those who have seen the originals. 

l3 
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sonag^ appears lo be the king on tiis throne, witli 
the regal dre&s, and the serpent on his foreheajcl, thti 
emblem of kingly ix>wer. His face is turned towards 
the procession, which tenni nates with a row of seven- 
teen figures, consisting of people of four difiereDt 
nations, in groups of four, painted red^ white» black, 
and then white. The rear is brought up by a Im-wk- 
headed iigure, the emblem of the sun. In Mj". Bur- 
ton's drawing, the two first figures in theprotession are 
imperfect : the two ne\t, however^ are quite distinett 
and undoubtedly represent an Asiatic people of the 
white class ; this is clear from the profile of the face, 
the beard, the hair, and the complexion* Each figure 
ha-H a feather in his head by way of omaraeat, and 
a long lock coming down on one side* Their cloth* 
ing reaches from the neck to the feet— a long white 
robe, the ground of which is diversified by a cruci- 
form kind of pattern, such as we see sometimes on 
our own printed calicoes*. Belzoni calls thetn Per- 
sians: Heeren calls them Babylonians, For the pre- 
sent we feci inclined to leave them without a name. 
Next we see four Ethiopians, whose negro profile 
and thick hair cannot be for a moment mistaken : 
they have rings in their ears, Tbeir white clothing 
extends from the waist downwards, and is alt ached 
to a belt which goes over the left shoulder. The 
next group consists of four Jews, with iong beards, 
thick hair, and a kind of bandage tied roimd the head 
and fasiteried in a knot j one of the ends of whicia falls 
below the ear. It is absolutely impossible for any 
modern draugbLsmaii to represent more faithfully 
tbe renmrkahle physiognomy of this nation. The 
last group of fom- are called by Belzoni Egjptians 
returning irom captivity, in conformity with bis no-. 
tion of this being a procession of conquered people* 

* See chap. v. (at the end) on the liyputhtfsb of tne $t% of 
priuting calicoes beiig known to the l^gyptisni^. 
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Bat their thick bushy hair, short beards, and profile 
seem to us to show that they belong to a different 
race, probably the Nubian ; though we are informed 
on good audiority, that these ^gures are similar 
to the figures of Egyptians throughout this tomb. 
It seems to us that Heerea's idea of this being 
a procession of ambassadors of different nations 
is a more probable |iypothesis than Belzoni's. 
Hie usual scenes of triumph; the hero in his war- 
chariot; the prisoners bodnd, and raving in the ago- 
nies* of despair as on the walls of Camak; — ^these 
and all the other marks of cruel triumph are wanting 
in this picture o^ the tombs. i)ere all is tranquillity 
and peace. 

From the cartouches found in this tomb Dr. 
Young derived the uaine of Psan^mis or Psammu- 
this, the successor of Necos ; and it was supposed 
that the events of his tuther's life, the conquest of 
Judsesi, and other events of his own, tended to con- 
Hrm the evidence offered by the painted procession. 
But Heeren remarks that Herodotus tells us that all 
the princes cjf thib dynasty were buried at Sais in th^ 
sancluar)' of Athene ; and therefore if Herodotus was 
rightly informed, this tomb at Thebes could not be- 
long to any of the Saite kings. The name which 
Dr, Young read Pstimmi^s, has been recently read 
othcnvi*^c, and, acconUjii^ to the new reading, does 
not interfere with the lesstiiiumy of the Greek historian. 

Our narrow limits will nut allow us to dwell longer 
on the description of Lhi?^ tomb, which perhaps may 
£$tlll be fresh in the recnl lection of some of our 
readers who saw the nn>del which Belzoni exhi- 
bited in London. With infinite pains he made 
drawings of the lignrcs, ^ind took impressions of 
them in wax, by means of which he was enabled to 
construct an exact representation, on a reduced scale, 
* Burton's Excerpt. Hierog. B* 
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oftmq cjbtambjBrs of this, per|:^ips tlie rpost curious mpnu* 
ment of antiquity that has been preserved uninjured. 

pnl^ of th^ tombs^ in the Bib&i^ el Molouk \i^& 
b<^n calle4 the Harper's tomb, fro|p the figure^ 
of the harpers in it, which were first describe^ 
by Brupe, The direction of the excavation, after 
riinning^ a considerable distance, turns to the right* 
making a bend, after which it is continued ia 
^le original direction. It consists, as usual, of a 
/series of galleries and chambers, the partitiops be- 
tween which are the solid rock, which has been left 
standing in the form of walls. The harpers, which 
are on the walls of a small chamber, are only part of 
a large picture or subject painted on the three walls 
of the chamber. One harper, who wears a black 
dress, is on the left waU; the other, who wears a 
white vest, is on the right, or opposite wallf. Both 
have their faces turned to the deities represented on 
the wall at the end of the chamber. 

One of the harps (according to the French descrip- 




• See Description e6n4ra1e deThdbes, torn. iii. ; Antiquit^e, 
6vo editbn; and Wilkinson's Topography of Thebes^ p. i09. 
t9fe¥iaPt«,0«87,.yoM*- 
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tion) has twenty-one strings. The attitude of the 
harpers is easy and free from constraint. The form 
of the instrument is elegant; it does not appear, from 
the drawing, that it has a pedal. The preceding xnit 
represents a harper in a different attitude. 

In the chamber opposite to that of the harpers, nu- 
merous articles of domestic use are represented on 
the walls. The vases, many of which are, no doubt, 
representations of metal vases, are remarkable for 
the beauty of their form and the brightness of the 




colours. Among them is recognized the modern 
quoulleh or bardaque, which is used in Egypt for 
cooling water, and appears, from its occurring here 
and in the grottoes of Eileithuias, to have been well 
known in antient times. It is a vessel made of 
porous clay, lightly baked, and rather thin. The 
water, which is constantly percolating through the 
small pores, forms a thick dew or moisture pn the 
outer surface, by the rapid evaporation "of which 
the temperature of the vessel and of the water which 
it contains is reduced considerably below that 4xf the 
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at^OKispliere*. II^the grottoes of Eiieithtdas, a man 
is represented fanning one of these vases for the pur- 
pose of cooling the water, just on the same principle 
as we sometimes cool a bottle of wine by putting it in 
ft draught of air. Rosellini has also given a drawing 
ef this subject (M. C. xxxix.), where the man is using^ 
a fan with a handle. The fan is a palm-leaf, and with its 
handle hardly differs at all from the fans which come 
from, the Bermudas, and are used by the women in 
some parts of the United States. These jars having 
narrow or sharp-pointed bottom^ like many Roman 
amphorae, were placed, as is represented in the picture, 
on a kind of frame-work. In a part of the same pic- 
ture other jars are similarly placed, so that the bot- 
tom of them is seen just below the upper margin ot 
the frame-work containing the holes or compartments 
in which their bases are inserted. Roman amphorse 
must have been disposed of in some similar way, or 
stuck into holes in the ground. Rosellini remarks 
that an immense quantity of such vessels are now ma- 
nufactured at Keneh, near Thebes, and that the Arabs 
of £gypt are well acquainted with the practice of 
fanning these vessels for the purpose of quickening 
the evaporation.. The manufacture of earthen vessels 
is also represented. We see the clay, of a dull gray 
ooloar, wMch the workmen are fashioning into vessels 

* M. Costaz records an experiment which he made at Ed- 
ftfu on the refrigerating power of these earthen vessels, Sept. 
18, 1799. The thermometer, placed in the shade, but exposed 
tO'the. air, marked 110°*75 Fahrenheit, during the greatest 
part of the day. At sunset the water of the Nile was 82°*6. 
A bardaque was filled with this water, and placed on the deck 
of the boat in which M. Costaz passed the night on the Nile. 
At daybreak the temperature of the river was the same, but 
that of the. water in the jar was only 6l?*25, and more than 
half the water was evaporated. M. Costaz properly remarks 
^at the experiment was made under circumstances favourable 
to the g^atest quantity of evaporation, there being a continual 
cunentof airontheriver. . 
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•f Tarioufl fohns : efteb wotkmiKii hfiis iahtM tUMiH 
a low stiind, on which there is a fliil (cir^iilar ?) bo^ 
placed horizontally. Some hold this with one hiiiid; 
while the thumb of the other hand is stuck ihto the 
piiddle of the Tessel ttiat is fonnin^. Froinf this w6 in- 
fer that the circular plate or board moved rotmd 6h M 
axis. In another place we see them blikitig earthen 
vessels in tall thin furnaces, out of which the pots 
come of a red coloiir, and are carried off by d ^»n ifi 




sbiffethrnig^ like a large pat^ of S6&ks^ iti4 )efd# tf 
which passes, as usual, over , his shouldersi like &e 
pole of a milkman's pails. Over one of the pictiired 
which Represents then making these clay vessels, tiii 
only symbols marked are pots of three different \dii&^ 
a language which, coupled with what ^ going o«( 
heiow them, is expressive enough*. It is rather 
6uf ious that the earthen vessels made in i^floe jparis til' 
Spain, sibout, Cadiz for instance, for codling J^iiter 
bear a blose resemblance in ibrin t6 ihd b^toaclu^ 
of modem Egypt, anc( the. cooling vessel paiatea 
• RoseUini, M. O.L. 
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in the grottoes ; their use is precisely the same. The 
accompanying cut represents two men carrying a 
large amphora. 

The chamber contains also representations of chairs 
and seats of the most beautiful and tasteful forms. 
From the various colours employed, as we may ob- 
serve, in the specimens of fresco paintings in the 
Museum, it appears that the chairs and sofas were 
formed of various and sometimes, perhaps, cos.tly 
materials*. 

* For further description of the tombs consult the text of 
the French work on Egypt ; Belzoni's work; and Mr. Wilkin- 
son's Topography of Thebes. 
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Chaptbr V. 
EGIFHAN MUMMT*CU)TH. 

We have endeavoured to show £hat the byssus of He- 
rodotus can only be linen. Whether byssus had not 
also other significations, we have not attempted to 
show ; but we are inclined to think that it baa. Ro^ 
sellini has endeavoured at some length to prove that 
the byssus of the antients was not a species of fine 
linen, as he says most writers have supposed, but in 
reality a gossypium or cotton. His argument is redu- 
cible to the following statement*. 

In the book of Exodus (ix. 31), where the seventh 
plague is described, the hail destroys the pishta (nn^^S), 
a word which occurs there twice, and which the Sep- 
tuagint renders by linon (X/vov), and our version by 
^ax. Again, where directions are given for making 
the sacerdotal vests of Aaron and the Levites (Exod. 
xxviii. 39, 42), it is said, they must be made of shesh 
(p\ff), which word the Septuagint renders by the 
word pvffcroQ^ byssus^ and Qur English version by 
^ne linen. Further, the Levites are commanded to 
make themselves aprons, or thigh-coverings (breeches), 
of bad (13), which the Septuagint renders by jrepitrKeXif 
Xivd or " linen breeches." Fourthly, in the first book 
of Chronicles (xv. 27), we read that David was clothed 
in a garment of butz (^3), which the Septuagint 
renders by oroXi) (ivcrfflvriy a garment of byssus, or, 
as our version has it, a robe of fine linen. " David 
also had on an ephod of bad (13)," which is translated 
in our version ** an ephod of linen.'* There are ac- 
cordingly four words used in the Bible to express 
what the Greek called linon or flaXy and what t)iey 
« RoselUni, Part iu vol. i. p. 134. 
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called hy$9u$^ipMht^ bad, 9be$h« butK, In twelve 
passages of the Hebrew test the word pMta is 
rendered in tbe Septuagint by X/vor^flai. Tbe word 
bady or plural baddim\ is used at least thirteen times 
besides the passage quoted, and in all of them (ei^- 
cept, says the author, oertaio exceptions, which are 
not very clearly indicated^ it is translated either by 
X/yoy, flax, or is simply copied into the Greek without 
translation. From what has been stated, and from the 
fact of bad being used in Exodus, where pisfUa is 
used by Ezekiel (»liv. 18), in fce same sense, it ap- 
pears that the two words signified the samCi or per- 
h^s difiered only in this, that pishta was the plant, 
and bad the linen thread. 

Now we come to $he$h and butz, 8hesh first 
occurs in Genesis (xli. 42), wh^re we read that Pha* 
raoh cbthed Jpseph in garments of sheih^ or of bymui 
according to the Septuagint, ahd fine linen according 
to our version. Whenever this word ihesh occurs, 
the Septuagint translate it by byssus. The word 
bulzy fit>m which the Greek and Latin bymi$ came, is 
also always translated byssus by the Septuagint. From 
aU this it is concluded thai fdMa and bad always 
mean the same thing, namely flax; and ihe^ and 
butx always mean what the Greeks called byssus. It 
only remains to see what byssus is, which RoselUni 
assumes to be cotton, and thus proves his point 

The first author quoted by him is Prosper Alpinus, 
— who in fact is no authority at all, — who says that •' in 
Arabia they make firom Uiis wool of the xylinum those 
very fine cloths which they call uevta^ and which many 
believe to be the byssus of the antients.'' But the 
origin of this story^ as Rosellini himself renuurks, 

* Rosellini, following previous commentators, traces to this 
word the B«J&v (Baddia) 6f Suidas, who explaios it to bo a 
sacred vest ; and the iLtX^ of Hetychius, who dosciibM ik as 
** m, dnsa of byssus usodia Mie sacsed ritas/' falliag, MBotettiiii 
ivimarks, into tho ortoi. oi' wifipoaing hffVM to ba Knea. (Sea 
Gaisford's Suidas ; and Hesychius.) ^ 
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seems to be in the following passage of Pliny (xix. 3), 
where he says that in Upper Egypt, bordering on Ara- 
bia, ** there is a plant or shrub (fmtex), which some call 
gossypiuniy but more call xylon, and that the lina or 
flax made from it is call^ xylina: it is a small shrub, 
and its ^n'odttce (fructus) is like a bearded nut, and 
from the inner part of it (bombyce) a wool is spun : 
no vests are superior to these in whiteness and soft* 
ness." Pliny is here apparently describing a species 
of cotton, but this is no proof that the byssus of the 
Greek and Roman writers is cotton, as Rosellini 
himself admits. 

But he founds his main argument on Herodotus, 
in the following manner : — Herodotus, among other 
proofs that he advances of the Colchi being an 
Egyptian colony, says, that the Colchi cultivated flax 
(X/vov) like the Egyptians; and he uses the same 
word for flax or linen when he speaks of the Peeonian 
women (v. 29). But when he speaks of the wrap- 
pings of the dead bodies, he uses the expression 
bysiine smdon» *' Now," the author adds, " of all the 
mummies that I have had the opportunity of seeing 
and unwrapping in various European cities, or in the 
metropolis of Thebes, (and certainly I have seen at 
least two hundred, and have opened and unwrapped 
the bandages of the great part of this number,) I 
have not seen a single mummy that was wrapped in 
anything but cotton cloth. The fact can very easily 
be Verified in any museum that contains a mummy." 
No doubt the fact can be verified very easily, and baa 
been verified, and it has been shown repeatedly that the 
material in which the mummies are wrapped is inva- 
riably linen. It is clear^ that the author has used no 

* From the author's work. He has since announced that 
'' our most learned (Italian) opticians, naturalists, and chemists 
have multiplied experiments upon the cloths of mummies, all' 
of w>iichhaf e decidedly confirmed the fact that they aie only 
cotton.'* 
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test at all to ascertain the sabstaace of mummy-cloth ; 
but, boldly assiuning it to be cotton, he proves from 
this that the byssine sindon of Herodotus must be 
cotton. If he will only stick to the test that he has 
chosen, he must admit that the byssine sindon of 
Herodotus (for that is all we affirm) is linen. 

He further remarks that H erodotus distinguishes par- 
ticularly between byssus, as used for the wrappings of 
mummies, and the linen garments worn by the priests, 
which he calls linen vests (kadrlQ Xcvtij) , and not byssus. 
Had byssus, he says, been a more precious or finer 
kind of linen« why did not Herodotus use the word 
when speaking of the priests^ vestments ? The answe r 
is, that there is no reason for supposing that byssus, in 
its general sense, as used by H erodotus, was a finer 
kind of linen ; it is Hnen in the text of Herodotus, 
and that is all we know. Rosellini goes on to say, 
how could he have said that the mummies were 
wrapped in byssus, if these wrappings are, on the 
contrary, for the most part of coarse texture, and 
scarcely ever very fine, and always of cotton ? The 
answer to this is, that they are always tinen, and 
the notion of byssus being necessarily fine linen (in 
the sense in which Herodotus uses it) has no foun- 
dation. The author, in his zeal in favour of cotton, 
has entirely overlooked the passage of Herodotus 
(ii. 81), when he says that all the Egyptians wear 
one vest of linen, with a woollen vest over it, and 
that the woollen vest is not buried with them, 
implying, as we find sometimes to be the fact, and 
as we have already observed, that the linen vest is 
buried with them. As to the fact of the cultivation 
of cotton not being represented in any yet known 
paintings or sculptures, the author remarks that there 
are many monuments not yet examined, and that 
sudi representations may have been destroyed. We 
admit this, and shall not be surprised if such repre- 
sentations are hereafter discovered ; but this will not 
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Kve thtit mummy-doth in ooUoli ctoth, or Ihiil ^ 
^ 808 of Herodotds meails^ oolUm. The aaihor 
ftdds a eurious fkci, which is cont4tttive as to cotton 
being cnltirated in Egfypt at aottie^pochi Hefbund 
in a tomb which he opened at Thebes, various kinds 
of seeds contained in vessels, and among* them vessels 
ftill of cotton*seeds. The seeds are in the Egyt>tian 
Museum of Florence ; and Dr. P* Hannerd, who ia 
en^a^ed on the botany of antient Egypt, has pro- 
nounced them to be the seeds of the species gomf* 
pium religiomm. This is better evidence than the 
author's assertion as to the material of mummy-clothe 
It may surprise a person, who knows 80 little of What 
modern investigatk>n has done as Rosellini, to be 
toM that a ^ood microscope enables us to disting^uis^ 
even between the fibre of gomypium religmutn and 
other varieties of cotton. Shouki a specimen of Egypt- 
ian totton cloth ever be discovered, which is quite a 
possible event, the« will be no difficulty in detecting 
M^hat it is. 

We omit to notice some other remarks of the 
author, because they are not to the purpose. Ttie fed 
is tlMtt the byssus of Herodotus was linen, eVen aeoofd- 
ing to the argument of Rosellini ; for the byssus of 
Herodotus is the cloth of the mummies, and the cloth 
of the mummies is linen, and nothing^lse. The name 
byssus came possibly from the Phosnicians (from whom 
the Gfeeks got also the word and the substance einna-^ 
mon) ; and it is possible that later writers may have 
applied the Word byssus indifferently, either to eotton or 
linen cloth. There is no doubt, as we have Shown, that 
the substance cotton was known in Egypt long before 
the time of Herodotus ; that in India it was cultivated at 
least as early ; and it seems not unlikely that the cultiva- 
tion of it was introduced into Egypt, probably before 
the epoch of Alexander, and that it was cultivated in 
Egypt in the age of Pliny. But Pliny -s testimony 
is here weakened by his saying that the priests were 
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vfery fbnd itf cottDii vestii (grtsBypidnor xj^on)^ by 
Vfbi^ ht cteariy means 1» say, they wore cotton vests 5 
kmi our author easily ^tUes this point. <^ This remark 
of Pliny," he ftays, ** as it does not exclude the use of 
linen, mi^ht lead tis to suspect that, as the priests' 
dress varied, according to their difierent ranks, so 
they wore, according to their distinctions of rank, 
vesto of linen or cotton. By this probable hypothesis, 
^very apparent discrepancy among the writers wifl be 
recondltti.^' Herodotus^ who says they wore nothing 
^ut linen, and Hutarch, who says the same, are thus 
reconciled with Pliny, who says they took great 
<klight in cotton vests; We have gone particulady 
ihto this matter because il is an interesting point 
of archttological inquiry, and because it is possi^ 
ble thai the excellence of the pictuuss in Rosellini's 
work may create a dispoi^tion in favour of his letter^ 
press, which is otlen eharaetedzed by unsound learn- 
ings and by hasty deductions inconsistent with his 
premises. 

Pausanias (vi. 36) speaks of the distnct of £lis 
^s tery well adapted for growing the byssus, and 
iremarks that all the people whose land is adapted for 
4t, sow hemp, flax, and oyssus. In another passage 
(vti. Si), he says that the women of Patree (and they 
were more than double the men in number) gained 
^eir living by making caps or head-dresses, and 
weaving cloth, from the byssus of Egypt. In a third 
passage (v. 5), he says that the byssus of Elis is not 
inferior to that of the Hebrews in fineness, but it is 
not so yellow ({itvO^),— a remark that does Hot assist 
«8 in determining this question. 

The only decisive test, as to the material bf mummy- 
^oth, is the mici^oscope. Mr. Bauer^ has determined, 

* See a Commuaicaiion on the Muinmy-clotK of Egypt, &c. 
'by James Thomson, Esq., F.R.S., In the London ^nd Edin- 
burgh -Pkilofeophic^l Blagaziiie, November^ 1834. 
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by the aid of the improved achromatic |mc^*oecope oi 
Ploessl of Vienna, that all the specimens of mummy- 
cloth that he has examined are made of flax, and 
not of cotton. The specimens of cloth collect^ for 
Mr. Bauer's inspection by Mr. Thomson, came from 
so many quarters, that the general conclusion may 
safely be established that all the mummy-cloth 
of Egypt is linen. His specimens were procured 
from individuals connected with the British Museum, 
the Royal College of Sm^eons, Ixmdon, the Hunte- 
rian Museum of Glasgow, and other institutions 
both at home and abroad; and the samples were a 
great variety of cloths of human mummies, besides 
those of birds and animals. All these specimens, 
without exception, proved to be linen ; and Mr. Bauer 
has never detected a single fibre of cotton in any of 
them. The filaments of cotton, when viewed through 
a powerful microscope, appear to be " transparent 
glassy tubes, flattened, and twisted round their own 
axis. A section of the filament resembles in some 
degree a figure of 8 ; the tube originally cylindrical, 
having collapsed most in the middle^ forming semi- 
tubes on each side, which give to tiie fibre, when 
viewed in certain lights, the appearance of a fiat 
riband, with a hem or border at each edge, The uni- 
form transparency of the filament is impaired by 
small irregular figures, in all probability wrinkles or 
creases, arising from the desiccation of the tube. 
The twisted and corkscrew form of the filament of 
cotton distinguishes it from all other vegetable fibres, 
and is characteristic of the fiiUy ripe and mature 
pod, Mr. Bauer having ascertained that the fibres ot 
the unripe seed are simple untwisted cylindrical 
tubes, which never twist afterwards if separated fix>m 
the plant ; but when the seeds ripen, even before the 
capsule bursts, the cylindrical tubes collapse in the 
middle, and assume the form already described. This 
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form and character the fibres retain ever after, and 
in that respect undergo no change through the opera^ 
tion of spinning, weaving, bleaching, printing, and 
dyeing, nor in all the subsequent domestic operations 
of washing, &c., till the stuff is worn to rags. The 
elementary fibres of flax are also transparent tubes, 
cylindrical, and articulated or jointed like a cane. 
This latter structure is only observable by the aid of 
an excellent instrument*.'' 

Mr. Thomson has some further remarks on mummy- 
cloth, that are interesting. A piece of mummy-cloth 
given to him by Belzoni had been originally white ; 
the yarn, both of the warp and woof, was very even 
and well spun ; the thread of the warp consisted of 
two fine threads twisted together ; the woof was a 
single thready the warp contained ninety threads in 
an inch, but the woof only forty-four. In other spe- 
cimens he observed that the proportion in one inch 
between the number of threads in the warp and the 
woof was, in respective instances, as four, three, and 
two to one. In modern cloth, the number of threads 
in the warp and woof is nearly the same. 

The colours of the mummy-cloths vary : we find 
pure yellow, brownish yellow, and dark flesh-red co- 
lour. Professor John (Appendix to Minutoli's Travels) 
supposes the pure yellow to be dyed with hennS 
leaves: he says this plant is a native of India; and 
Minutoli observes that it is now cultivated in the 
gardens of Cairo, but no proof is given of its being 
antiently cultivated in Egypt. The brownish-yeUow 
colour he supposes to be the watery extract of madderty 
with the addition of henn6 leaves and tamarinds J. 
The dark flesh-red colour Professor John considers 
to be from madder ; and he adds, that they could not 
produce a pure rose red or dark Turkish red, because 
* Mr. Thomson's Comiounication, &c, 
t Farberrbthe, J Tamarinden. 

M 5 
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they did not know hoW to separate the madder from 
its yellow e&tnictive parts, and were not acquainted 
with the modem, more powerful, solvents and' mor- 
dants of the valuable red dyes. 

Mr. "Thomson is of opinion that a fneceof mummy- 
cloth, of a pale brick or red colour, which he ex- 
amined, was dyed with safflower, Carthamus Tims 
torius of botanists t the cobur, according^ to his 
experiments, resisted acids, but instantly yielded to 
very weak cJkalies, which, as he observes, is charac- 
teristic of safflbwen The selvage of Egyptiail 
cloths is ^nerally strong, and some of them are bor- 
dered wim blue stripes. Prom the chemical tests 
which he applied to these blue stripes^ Mr.* Thomson 
concludes tlrat the colouring matter of them was 
indigo *. He describes a sms^ pattern, about half an 
inch broad, as forming the edging of one of the 
finest of these cloths with selvages; this pattern 
was composed of a stripe of blue, followed by three 
narrow lines of the siame coloiu*, alternating with three 
lines of a fhwn colour : these stripes, as be remarks, 
were doubtless produced in the bom by threads pre- 
viously dyed. 

A representation of an Egyptian loom is given id 
Minutoli's travels from the tomb of Beni Hassan, 
and the same picture is copied in the work of 
Rosellini. This loom is exceedingly rude. 

This questbnas to whether the Egyptian cloth is a 
cottoti thread or a linen fibre, has been so much a mat- 
ter of dispute, that we add the following remarks made 
by Mr. Bowerbank and Mr. John Williams, on the cbth 
of the mummv opened in the London Univeraity, lA 
the spring of 1834, before Mr. Thomson's remarks, 

* Pliny meptioof tke indigp as ^ dye, «id cprreetly de» 
scribes it as eo^itting a beautiful purple colour when exposed to 
heat. It is m^ulioned in the Peripius as an Article of export 
from Barbarilte on the Indus to Egypt. ■ - - 
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miMx Wtre publlAed in November, 1884. The 
olothB Ivert eiamkied with a mdsl excellent and power* 
ful microBCopei made by Mr. TuUey, with his latest 
improvements* For the purpose of a8certaimn§^the 
else of the fibrcei a micrometer, divided to show the 
f^^^ part of an inch, was tBsed* Ab a preliminary 
step, a small portion of eotton^wool was first i^aced 
ia t^ mieroscope^ In this a multitude of fibres wore 
tweni each having the appearance of a flat riband 
or tape, about the i^jj part of an iodk in width; 
This waft more particularly visible vrhere the fibre 
dianoed to be twisted, ttnd sAso at the broken ends. 
J^or the purpose of ascertaining if the difii^rent pro^ 
^seses thmigh whiehthe eotton passes in its manufac* 
ture cause any variation, a piece of calico waa taken^ 
ttUd in ihisi as well ae in every instance of a nranu" 
facturdd article being examined^ the torn edge was 
im^ftrred. Het^ also tiie same appearances presented 
tfaemsdvesi proving^ in Uie most satisfiict(»y manner^ 
tfant no iteration ia the fibre had taken place. A 
small piece of Irish Unen YfBa nett examined, in which 
the fibre, instead <ji the riband-like appearance of the 
cotton, exhibited a decidedly tubular structure, vnth 
joints at unequal distances, thus appearing in many 
InstaBoes like a cane or bimiboo. These fibres were 
«bout half the sitse of those of cotton, with exceedingly 
email lateral fibres branching ofi^ from their sides, and 
showing a sim^ structure. This tubular appear- 
ance is easily accounted for, as flax is prepared from 
ligneous fibtes of vegetables, whieh are composed of 
holtow vessels rutiiBing firom the root into all parts of 
the plant. A small piece of Otaheite dotli being 
examined, showed fibres so much like those of flax, 
that file two Could not be distinguished firom each 
Dtber under the microscope, although ihey came from 
plants detadedly different. Hemp also presented the 
jMlne tubular structure. 
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The distinction between tl^ tinen and the oottoA 
being thus clearly estabtished, specimens of three 
different qualities of the mummy-cloth were examined, 
in all of which the fibre was found to be precisely 
similar to that of the fiax, presenting not only the same 
tubular structure, but also similar diviaons at irre- 
gular distances. The fact is thus established, — that 
Sie cloth was made, like the modern spedmens of 
linen, of ligneous fibres, and was not the product of 
a plant like cotton. It might, however, be objected, 
tluit though the manufacturing processes had made 
no change in the fibre of fiax, some change might 
arise in the fibre, owing to the peculiar circumstances 
to which it had so long been subjected. To show how 
far the objection might be valid, a piece of antient 
Peruvian gauze was examined, which formed the 
envelope of a dried body found in a sepulchre at 
Guacho in Peru, by the late General Paroissien. This 
gauze exhibited the flat fibre of the cotton, and thus 
showed that circumstances, in some respects similar 
to those in which Egyptian mummy-cloth had been 
placed, had not produced a structure like that of the 
fibre of mummy-cloth, but that each species of cloth 
maintained in its respective fibres the characteristics of 
linen fibre and cotton thread. It appears, then, that 
Egyptian mummy-cloth is not cotton,buttlmt it ismade 
of the ligneous fibres of a plant Since, however, there 
is no di&rence between the ligneous fibres of plants, 
which are themselves different, we cannot with cer- 
tainty say what the plant was firom which Egyptian 
cloth was made ; yet there seems little doubt, firom 
all the evidence already adduced, that it must have 
been fiax. Mr. Williams adds, that a subsequent 
examination of a great number of specimens of 
cloth firom the mummies of a cat, a serpent, and of 
two human subjects, has in no instance shown any 
flat or cotton fibre. Mr. Williams also remarks, that 
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he could, in no instance, perceive any appearance of 
tubular structure in cotton, even when the specimen 
was taken from the pod itself: in this, as in all cases 
where the cotton was examined after the process of 
manufacture, the filament was perfectly fiat under 
TuUey's microscope *. 

Dr. Ure, who has lately examined cotton andlinen, 
together with other textile fibres, by the aid of a 
powerful achromatic microscope, always found that 
mummy -cloth, both in the warp and woof, presented 
the form of linen, and never that of cotton fibre. But 
though he agrees in the conclusion, he differs from 
Mr. Bauer as to the respective appearance of cotton 
and linen fibre under the microscope. He describes 
cotton fibre t "as almost never true cylinders, but as 
being more or less flattened or tortuous; so that 
when viewed under the microscope they appear in one 
part like a riband from the one-thousandth to the 
twelve-hundredth part of an inch broad, and in another 
like a sharp edge or narrow line. They have a pearly 
translucency in the middle space, with a dark narrow 
border at each side like a hem.'^ He says that fiax 
fibres seen under his microscope, with a magnifying 
power of 300, are very distinct, and yet they never 
exhibit the regular cane-like jointed form: *'they 
show occadonsJly indeed cross-lines, at variable angles 
to the axis, but at irregular intervals, though fire- 
quently they show no cross-lines at all, even when the 
filaments are impasted in balsam.'' Dr. Ure con- 
jectures that the difference between his description of 
cotton fibie and that by Mr. Bauer, arises from the 
cotton having been seen by Mr. Bauer " impasted in 
Canada balsam or some similar varnish, whereby its 
fibres have derived certain peculiarities of appearance, 
which are not visible when they are viewed in fcss 

* Communication from Mr. Bowerbank and Williams, 
t Philosophy of Manufactures, p. 84, &c. 
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powerful reftucting media.*' The author adds, **-! 
hATtt rerified the restdts derived from my own instm-* 
ment, with regard to cotton, by a comparisoti with 
Uio0e obtained from an excdknt achromatic micros 
scope by Tulley, belonging to Mr^ Bowerbank." It 
appears, however, that Mr. Bowerbank's micnoscopl! 
exhibits the same cane-like structure in linen fibre, 
which Mr. Bauer has described ; and so far we have 
two authorities against the single authority of Dr« 
Ure. Mr. Williams's remarks on cotton fibre agree 
with Dr. Ure*s observations. 

In the grottoes of Eileithuias, the gathering of the 
flax-crop is represented in one of the bas-reUefs*. 
The flax, Costaz observes, is iecogpuzed by its height) 
(which does not rise above the hips of the workmen) » 
by the green colour of the stalk, and by the form and 
oobur of the gfain, which is round and yellow. Four 
men and a woman are employed in plucking it up : 
another man binds it in sheaves, using his left foot 
to press the sheaf tight, and a third carries it to one 
whose buuness it is to get out the grain. This man 
is standing under the shade of a tree, and has a kind 
of comb, with spaces between the teeth wide enough 
to let the stalk pass, but not the head of the plant* 
The stock of the comb rests on the ground, the teeth 
are raised by a support placed beneath, and the work- 
man keeps the whole steady with his feet. He takes 
a handful of flax, and turning the heads downwards^ 
he Axes the stalk between the teeth of the comb and 
pulls it towards him. As the grain cannot pass 
through the teeth, it is separated from the stalk, which 
is not at all injured by the process. Costas remarks 
that the same process is in use in several parts of 
France. 

In Rosellini's plates (M. C. xXIlv. No. 2.) there is 

* See the , Memoir* by Gostax, toI* v* 8yo ed.; and vol. i. 
plate 68, of the volume of plates. 
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idBo & reprawntation, from a tomb at Kum-el- Ahmar, 
of gtttting in the flax. The men are pulling it up with 
the hand, after which it is tied in bundlen and carried 
off the field on the backs of asses. The ass oflen 
i^ppeare in Egyptian paintings, of which the follow- 
ing are specimens* 




There is a curidus passage iu Pliny (xxxv. 11.), 
pointed out by Dr. Thomson (Records of Generid 
Science^ No. 1.), which he considers to prove that the 
Egyptians knew the art of calico-printing. " They 
colour (paint, literally) garments in Egypt in a surpris- 
ing manner, after they have smeared the cloth in its 
white state, not with colours, but with preparations 
that imbibe colours (mordants^ in modem language). 
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When this is done no colour appears on the cloth ; bat 
being plunged into a vessel of boiling colouring-mattar^ 
it is taken out a moment ailer dyed. And it is sur* 
prismg thaty though there is only one colour in the 
vessel, difierent colours are fixed in the cloth, the one 
colour in the vessel being changed by the quality of 
the mordant which receives it : nor can the colours 
be washed out. Thus the vessel of colouring-matter, 
which would certainly confuse all the colours into one 
if the cloths were put into it already coloured, elabo- 
rates all these colours out of one, and colours the cloth 
while it is imdergoing the operation of boiling. The 
colours of these vests when exposed to the sun become 
more strongly fixed than if they were not worn." 
It is difficult to conceive that this operation is any- 
thing else than some process like that of calico-print- 
ing. Parts of the description are rather obscure in the 
original, partly owing to the state of the Latin text, and 
partly perhaps to that want of distinctness which per- 
vades most parts of Pliny's multifarious but valuable 
collection* 
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Chapter VL 
PYRAMIDS— GREAT SPHINX. 

Of all the antient monuments of Egypt, those 
most familiarized to us by early reading are the 
pyramids. We have already described them as 
lying in an irregular line, and at considerable 
intervals on the west bank of the river, from the 
neighbourhood of Jizeh, nearly opposite to Grand 
Cairo, as far south as the parallel of 29°. This line is 
about seventy geographical miles in length. The num- 
ber of pyramids, large and small, now existing within 
these limits, in various states of preservation, is not 
accurately ascertained ; but whatever it may be, we 
know that there was once a greater number than 
there is now. Many of the smaller pyramids have 
been used as materials for modern constructions, and 
even the larger masses have not been entirely safe 
from the hands of destroyers. 'Somc^ have partly 
crumbled away, owing to the nature of their mate- 
rials, as that of Illaoun or El-L^houn, near the 
entrance of the Faioum territority, which is built of 
sun-dried bricks. Its base is now about one hundred 
and ninety-seven feet long, its height about sixty- 
five, and the summit, which has tumbled down, 
forms a platform about fifty-nine feet square. It 
stands on a plateau, about twenty-three feet high, 
which seems formed of its own debris *. 

We are always ciu-ious to know what kind of effect 

is produced by the contemplation of any uncommon 

object ; and as it must unavoidably happen, in such 

cases, that we have no proper standard by which to 

* Description de I'Egypte, vol. iv. 
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measure the new thing, we ure iilniost certain to 
form exaggerated estimates fjf the impressions which 
it will create. The first view of the py ram ids does 
not strike the traveller with the idea of grandeur, any 
more than a hill of moderate dimension*i would do 
when seen at a small distance. Comparison is essen- 
tial to forming a proper conception of any work of 
human art, and the pyramid.s Viave the kast possible 
share of this ddvantage wtien conteuipkted at a 
distance. 

We will take the evidence of a female traveller on 
this point, who first saw the pyramids as she was 
descending the Nile towards C^iiro * . "I was ntmck by 
seeing what appeared to me a mountain of a singuUr 
shape, inclining to one side, as if the foundation had 
partially given way. A little below, the view of the 
pyramids of Jizeh first broke nptin me ; and as the 
moimtain above mentioned made these Itjok small, 
they did not fill me with that degree of a^itonjshmetit 
which I had expected them to excite. Great, there- 
fore, was my surprise to find that what I had 
imagined to be a mountain, was called ihe false 
pyramid, which, from beinir neaier^ and built upon 
a mound, seemed, though the reverse, of a Isirger 
size than the others. Had T at first known the truth, 
the effect would perhaps have been far more impos' 
ing; but as it was, I looked anrj lixiked, and endea- 
voured to raise myself to something like enthusiasm, 
but I could not succeed." 

The mountain-like pyramid that Mrs, Lushington 
describes, is one at Meydoun> which stands on a 
«econdary plateau of the Libyan chain* and consists 
of several receding stages. It is built of calcareous 
stone, according to Jomard. Denon t, who only saw 
the pyramid at the distance of about half a league, 

* Narrative of a Journev from Calcutta to EufOpt by way 
of Rgypt By Mra. C.LushingtoD. 
t See Denon, pL 26. 
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computes the height of the masonry to be, at present, 
about two hundred feet : but Norden says it is made 
of sun-dried brick. This pyramid consists of two parts, 
each of which has the form of a truncated pyramid ; 
it stands upon a large mass, probably of rock : the 
upper part is much less than that on which it rests. 

The traveller, in general, first obtains a fair view 
of the pyramids from the city of Grand Cairo, on 
the east bank of the Nile, near the apex of the 
Delta. Crossing the Nile, he traverses the level sur* 
face that lies between the river and the Libyan chain, 
a distance variously estimated by different travellers, 
but not quite five miles, in a straight line, according 
to the map of this district in the French work on 
Egypt*. Part of this route is through palm planta- 
tions, and part over an uncultivated plain. On approach- 
ing the limit of the level land, he finds a canal 
running north and south, and communicating in 
the former direction with the Nile; in the latter 
with the Bahr Yussuf On the south the canal 
also communicates with the Nile near the ruins of 
Memphis. This canal, then, is in all probability a 
work of high antiquity, and may serve to explain a 
passage in Herodotus t, where that traveller says, — * 
when the waters of the river are up, the boatmen who 
are ascending the stream from the Canopic (Rosetta) 
side of the Delta, leave the main channel of the 
river, and make a short cut to Memphis, by passing 
along near the pyramids. — It must have been by 
such a canal as this that the boatmen shortened their 
course in going to Memphis, which lay nearly due 
south <^ the pyramids of Jizeh. The distance of 
the nearest point of this canal (which flows parallel 
to the rocks on which the pyramids stand), from the 
north-east angle of the great pyramid, is about one 
thousand seven himdred yards. 

* Vol. n Aatiquit^s. t iL 97. 
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It has beeto observed, that the pyramids da Bot 
equal expectation, as they are seen by a traveller who 
approaches them* The clearness of the atmosphere, 
which defines their ang^les so sharply» and the want 
of some suitable measure of magnitude, sufldciently 
account for this phenomenon. But still there are 
other impressions that serve to give some idea of the 
enormous mass of these objects. At the distance of 
four or five miles, they seem clq^e at hand, and the 
traveller, as he advances, has time to reflect on the 
magnitude of the object which has given him so enro- 
neous an idea of distance. This impression, however^ 
is not caused solely by the magnitude of the pyra- 
mids ; it depends on their form also. Being largti 
undivided masses of four triangular sides, there are no 
small parts for the eye to select as in ordinary temfdea 
or cathedrals, where the indistinctness of particular 
parts serves to correct the false impression, as to dis- 
tance, which it is the tendency of the whole m^iss to 
produce* 

The pyramids of Jizeh, the only pyramids of 
which Herodotus particularly speaks, cmd which alone 
most travellers visit, stand on a plateau, formed of iho 
calcareous rock of the Libyan chain. There are three 
large pyramids here, and. a number of smaller ones» 

jfn the accompanying plan, which is taken fromtho 
French work, we may see the rectangular enelo* 
sures which in part surround the pyramids, the smaller 
pyramids, the tombs sometimes single, sometimes in 
groups, the catacombs cut in the rock» the ruined 
buil^ngs, and the great sphinx* 

The plateau on which these pyramids stand is a 
kind of projection in the Libyan diain, lying between 
two promontories on the north and souQi. It ia 
about 6,690 feet long from east to west, between 
the limit* of the cultivated lands, and the extreniQ 
western boundary of the Lil^n dimni «9d about 
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From the French Work, vol. v. pi. 6. 

A. KemaiQs of awiwitient building;; B. Great CAUseway; D Pyra- 
mids dilapidated ; G. Pyramids with steps. 

4,990 fWjiii north to south. The calcareous rock con- 
tains numerous fossil shells, particularly nummulites, 
and some belemnites ; fossil oysters occur also on the 
highest points. This plateau, which is a dry, barren, 
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irregular surface, covered with sand, and small frag- 
ments of rocks, presents a striking contrast with 
the rich vegetation of the plain to the east The 
three great pyramids lie in a line from about N.E. 
to S.W., the largest being to the north, and the 
smallest to the south ; the diagonals of the three lie 
in the same direction, but not exactly in the same 
line. The faces of the three pyramids stand exactly 
opposite to the four cardinal points. M. Nouet found 
that the line of the north face of the great pyramid 
deviated only 19' 58" from the true line east and west; 
and even this small deviation may possibly have arisen 
from the difficulty of determining the true direction 
of the steps of the pyramid. The elevation of the 
base of the foundation stone let into the solid rock, at 
the north-east angle of the pyramid, is one hundred 
and forty feet above the superior cubit of the mekias 
or nilometer at Rouda ; nearly one hundred and thirty- 
eight feet above the valley, and the mean elevation of 
the floods (from the year 1798 to 1801) ; and nearly 
one hundred and sixty-four above the mean level of 
the low state of the river for the same period*. 

Remains of causeways, along which the materials 
of the pyramids were probably conveyed, may be seen 
in several places ; and particularly in that piurt of the 
plan (marked B.) where there is a causeway about 
eight hundred feet long, formed of immense stones, 
leading to the building (A.) on the east side of the 
third pyramid. Herodotus t says, that when the 
great pyramid was designed, they began by making a 
causeway along which to convey the stone. This cause- 
way was three thousand Greek feet in length, sixty in 

* See Description gen6rale des Pyramides, vol. v., by Jo- 
mard. The numbers in the original are given to decimal parts, 
which was done with the yiei^ of accurately ascertaining a fixed 
point (the base of the north-east angle of the great pyramid), 
for the purpose of comparing the rise of the bed of the river 
and the vallev at future epochs. 

f ii. 124. 
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breadth, kM forty-eight high at its greatest devfttitm t 
it was made of highly polished stone, cohered with 
ficulptures ; atid in the opinion of the Greelc was as 
wonderful a work as the pyramid itself When we 
ccmsider the length and height of this causeway, it is 
evident that it was an inclined plane, rising iVom the 
level helow, towards that on which the pyramids 
stood, and forming the most wonderful approach that 
ever was made, to the most wonderful work of human 
labour. It seenis also probable, as the eauseway 
commenced on thfe west side of the canal, already 
alluded to, that the heavy blocks (if we adopt the sup- 
|x)sition of their being brought from the east side 
of the Nile) were brought by water to the bottom 
of this inclined plane, and carried up it to the lev^l 
above. 

Pocockfe* noticed a causeway near Jizeh, a thousand 
yards in length, which he considered to be the 
apjproach to the great pyramid described by Hero- 
dotus; but this cannot be th^ case. Karakouschf, 
one of the emirs of Salah-eddin Yousouf, •* employfed 
the materials of the great pyramid in buildinff the 
arches which we now see at Jizeh, and which are 
worthy of the greatest admiration, being like tiie 
work of giants. There were forty of them, but in 
the present year, 59T of the Hejira (A. D. 1200), 
the superintendence of these arches was committed 
to a blockhead, who stopped them up, thinking by 
this means to make the water inundate the lands of 
Jizeh, but the force of the inundation split three of the 
arches." These arches still exist near Jizeh ; or at 
least, between Jizeh ahd the pyramids (on the east 
side of the canal, which flowed near the base of the 
pyramid-plateau), there are isonie arches and the 
remains of a causeway. The arches, according to the 

* See tol. !. p. 37: 
t See De Sacy's Abdallatif, p. 171. 
VOL. II. N 
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description, were ccmstructed across some canal be 
tween Jizeh and the pyramids. The causeway of Kara- 
kouschywhich extended from the river opposite to Fostat 
to the arches, was a route by which materials were 
brought from the pyramids to build the walls of Cairo 
and the citadel of the mountain. Pococke's causeway 
being east of that canal, which is near the base of the 
pyramids, and that of Herodotus commencing west of 
this line (as the length which he gives to it show.s), 
cannot be the same. It has been objected to the 
causeway of Herodohis, that he makes it too low for 
the height of the plateau on which the pyramids 
stand, which, according to his own account, is one 
hundred feet above the plain, while the height of the 
causeway is only forty-eight feet. But this is not a 
correct interpretation of his meaning; he says that 
the highest part of the causeway itself was forty- 
eight feet, using a mode of expression *, that is well 
understood by his readers. He says nothing of the 
absolute height of the causeway, which if it reached 
to the base of the great pyramid would be, according 
to his own account, cme hundred feet in absolute 
height, though it is, in fact, one hundred and thirty^ 
eight feet high. The historian is directing our at- 
tention to the magnitude of the work, and in doing 
this, he remarks that in some parts the causeway is 
as much as forty-eight feet high, owing, of course, to 
some inequalities in the ground. It is almost un- 
necessary to remark, that it might happen that the 
height of the causeway itself would diminish as it 
came nearer to the top of the plateau ; and as it would 
not have a horizontal base for all its distance, but 
would rise with the ascent of the ground, it is clear 
that a height of forty-eight feet, for the highest part 
of the causeway itself^ is quite as much as can be 

• ii.. 127. *'T>^«f ^ ri vy^nXtrdrn Ur) «M Uofrnt itm 
ifyvMit 
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true. In the French plan of the pyramids there is 
represented a kind of approach to the great pyramid, 
one thousand three hundred feet long in its present 
state, and containing enormous stones ; hut none of 
them are sculptured, so far as is yet known. This may 
be a remnant of the causeway of Herodotus, but it is 
not the causeway which Pococke describes. 

Before we come to the more minute detail, we 
must take some notice of the ordinary adventure of 
ascending the great pyramid, about the difficulty and 
danger of which there is as much discrepancy as can 
well be imagined. Some people, even ladies, and 
stout ones too, as(iend with great ease and enjoy the 
prospect ; others find it a very laborious and even a 
dangerous undertaking. Both accounts may be per- 
fectly true. The faculty or taste for climbing is difier 
ent in different persons ; but we may conjecture that 
part of the discrepancy arises from the fact of some 
having ascended by the face or steep line, and others 
by the longer but less difficult line, of the exterior 
angles. 

We give the following extract from Mrs. Lushing 
ton's account ci her ascent, because she tells her own 
feielings and experience in a very ingenuous manner; 
and her description will show what kind of difficulty 
there really is in mounting the pyramid, and what is 
the present state of the outer surface of this enor- 
mous mass. 

" On my arrival*, I saw some persons nearly at 
the top, and some just commencing the ascent. ITiey 
were all at the very edge, and certainly their appa- 
rently perilous situation justified me in the conviction 
that I never should be able to mount. However, 
determining to make the attempt, I commenced outside 
firom where the entrance has been formed, and walked 
along the whole length of one side of the square, 
* p. 147. 
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dbout forty fofi from the grouod to the opposite cort 
ner ; the ledge beiog narrow, and in on^ p^ape quite 
Woken, requiring a kmg step to gain the neit stone. 
A» the pyrikmid i^lf fprpied a waU to the right hand« 
and QonBequently an apparent defenoe, I felt no want 
pf pQurag^ till I reached the corner where the ascent 
is, in many places, absolutely on the angle, leaving no 
pvQtection on either side. About this time I began 
to be heartily frightened ; and when I heiurd one gen- 
tleman from above call to me to desist, and another 
tell me not to think of proceeding, right glad was ( 
to returU) and tq attribute my want of success to their 
advice rather than tq my own deficiency of spirit* 
Each of the gentlemen, as they descended, told me the 
difficulty and ftUigue were great, and they evidently 
were heated and tired ; but at length, in answer to 
my. question, a hundred tiipes repeated, of Do you 
think X GOi(ld go? they proposed to me to try at 
least, and kindly offered to accomp&ny me. 

'' Away I went) and, by the assistance of a footstool 
at some places, and the aid of the guides, s^id the 
gentleman to encourage me, J succeeded in arriving 
half w^y, all the way exclaiming, J shall never get 
dpwn again; and, indeed, my head w^& so giddy, 
that it was some minutes after I w&fi seated, at 
the resting-stone half way, before I could recover 
myself. Being a little refreshed, I resumed the 
ascent, but the guides were so clamorous, that I 
turned back, finding their noise, and pushing and 
crowding, ^3 dangerous as tiie height* 'I^e gentle* 
men at length brought them to some degree of order, 
p^ly by remonstrance, and partly by carrying die 
m^ority to the top, and leaving only two with me. 
This quiet, in some degree, restored my head, and 
tlie footing, AS X advanced, becoming more easy, I 
reached the summit amidst the huzzas of the whole 
party. It was a consider^le time, however, before 
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I puned confidence to look around, notwitihstandin|^ 
I was on a surface iMrty feet squaret 

*' The prospect, though from so great an eleva- 
tion, disappointed me. I saw, indeed, an immense 
extent of cultivated country, divided into fields of 
yellow fiax and green wheat, like so many squares 
in a chess-board, with the Nile and its various canals 
which cause their luxuriance, and a vast tract of desert 
on the other side. I must, however, acknowledge 
that this scenery I enjoyed on recollection, for I was 
too anxious how I was to get down, to thjnk much 
of the picturesque. A railing, eVen of straws, might 
give some slight idea df security, but here there was 
absolutely nothing, and I had to cross and recross 
the angle, as the &oken ledges rendered it necessary ; 
for it is a mistake to suppose there are steps : the 
passage is performed over blocks of stone and gra- 
nite, some broken off, others crumbling away, and 
otiiers, whkh having dropped out altogether, have 
left- an angle in the masonry ; but all these are very 
nrregular. Occasionally the width and height df 
the stones are equal, but generally the height greatly 
exceeds Uie widUi; in many parts the blocks are four 
feet high." 

We add one more brief description of the view 
firom the top of the great pyramid, as given by a 
traveller*, whose enti^usiatsm made him forget to 
mention whatever of real difficulty there may be in 
mounting the pyramid of Cheops. 

" We went there to sleep, that we might ascend 
the first pyramid early enough in the morning to see 
the rising of the sun ; and accordingly we were on the 
top of it long before the dawn of day. The scene here 
18 mijestic and grand, far beyond description; a 
mist over the plains of Egypt formed a veil, which 
ascem^ed and vanished gradually as the son rose and 
* Belsoni^ p. 4. 
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unyeiled to tlie view tbe besutifol l»»d, <m^ tiie site 
of Memphis. The diitmnt view of the smaller pyra- 
mids on the squUi merked the extensipii of that vast 
canHtal; while the sc^emn endless spectacle of the 
desert on the west inspired us with reverence for the 
aU-powerftd Creator. The fertile lands on Ae jncnrth, 
with the serpentine eourse oi the Nile, deseendiag 
towards the sea; the rich appearance of Cairo, and 
its numerous minarets, at the foot <^ the Mokattam 
mountain on tiie east; the fseaut^ul plain wlueh 
extends from the pyramids to that city^ the Nik, 
)vhbh flows magnificently through the centre tif the 
sacred valley, and the thick groves of palm4ree8 
under our eyes ; — altogether ibrroed a soene, of which 
very imperfect ideas can be given 1^ the most elabo- 
rate description." 

. Thebaseof the great pyramid is a squarciea^t side 
of whiph is 232:747 metres, or 7634 ft. This mear 
surement was obtained along the base of the north 
side, between the extreme N.E. and the extreme N.W. 
Ungle, by digging down to the true base of the pyra^ 
mid. A hole was fbuud at the N.E. angle, 12-79 ft. 
Ipng, U15 ft. wide» and abcnit eight, inches deep, 
which had contained the extreme N.E. stone of the 
pyramid. The vertical height from the base <^ the 
stone let into the foundation to the two broken steps 
on the top c^ the pkiform is a little more than 456 
feet, as determined by measuring the separate steps, 
which are 203 in number ; and if to this we add what 
is iiecessfiry to eomplete the apex of the pyramid, the 
total height will be abbut 479 fe^t*. 

M. Jomard estimates the length ctf the kernel of 
the pyramid at 745*3$ ft», which measosement he 
takes along the base g^ the line of steps which rests 
on the lower line of stones let into the rock. The 

f ObMCVatioes tut U% Fyramidet dt Jik^b^r Goiitell9> in the 

Description^ &t*f vol. i3(. 
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difierenee between the two base Hues is accordingly a 
littie more than eighteen ieet. M. Jomard allows 
two-thirds of this on each side, or about six feet on 
each side for the thickness of what he calls tlie casing 
' at the base, which will make the whole base with its 
casing 757*88 ft in length. The remaining three 
feet, on each side, he allows for the distance between 
the ouier edge of the line of stones let into the rock, 
and the point where the casing meets the upper sur- 
face of this hne of stones : this space would in fact 
form the first step< 

The whole height, as determined by M. Jomard 
firom the fk^wing data— from his base, from the 
side of the platform at the top (whidi, with the casing, 
supposed to be there 4*788 thick on each side, gives 
a length and breadth of 4*2*246 h.)^ and from the 
devadon of the platform above the l^se — is 472*956 
ft The dimensions which follow from these are, — 

ft. 

Diagonal of the base 1069*457 

Length of the peipendicular on th^ face of 

the pyramid . . 605888 

Length of the edge of the pyramid, formed 

by the intersection of two adjacent sides. 714*47 

The height, as determined by M. Jomard, on the 
supposition of tiie pyramid being cased, is, as we have 
seen, 472*966 fl. In making this calculation M. 
Jomard deducts six feet, the height of the lowest 
course of stqn^s, which is let into the rock. He also sup- 
poses, as just stated, that the outer casing commenced 
about three feet within the exterior margin of the 
base formed by the stones let into the rock : this of 
course would diminish the height, as it would give 
us the peicpendicular of a less pyramid. 

The various measures taken of the Jieight of this 
pyramid by Jh§ Pr«Pch agr^e ejiceedingly well. The 
trigonometrical determination of M. Nouet, and the 
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barometrical measure of M. Contc^ as we are told, differ 
very little indeed fh>m the measures of MM. Jomard 
and Coutelle. It should also be observed, that they 
all agree in making the steps two hundred and three, 
though other travellers have made them two huiulred 
and eight, and even two hundred and twenty ; and 
Niebuhr says that a man, if he were to ascend in dif- 
ferent i^aoes on the pyramid, would find the number 
different: but this, if true, must arise from the steps 
being much damaged in some parts. The height c^ 
the steps decreases from the lowest to the highest ; the 
greatest height being 4*628 fl., and the least 1*686 ft 
The mean width of the steps is a little more than one 
foot nine inches, which is deduced from the length of 
the base, and the side of the platform at the top, 
which in its present state is thirty-two feet eight 
inches. Pliny makes the side of the platform, as it 
was in his time, twenty-five Roman feet. 
The following are the angles of the pyramid : — 

Angle at the base of the triangle, forming ^ n t 

one of the four faces 57 59 40 

Angle of the vertex of ditto . . • • 64 40 

Angle of an edge with the diagonal of 

the base ........ 41 27 

Angle formed by two opposite edgev • 97 6 

Angle of the face with the plane of the 

base 51 19 4 

Angle of two opposite faces • • • • 77 21 50 

From this it appears that the faces of the pyramid 
are not equilateral triangles, as has sometimes been 
supposed by antient writers. 

ft. 

The perimeter of the base, measured round 

the stone let into the rock • . « . 3053*6 

Measured round the intersection of the sup- 
posed casing, with the upper surfiure of 
the stone let into the rock,' about • • 3030 
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Tbe area (^ tbe base, lake a at the lowest letel of thf 
stones let into the rpck, is CI47£|2'945 square ya^rds, or 
about 1 3 1- English statute acres. Taken as in the case of 
the smaller base, it will be about 63732*5 square yards. 
The surface of each face of the pyramid (reckoning only 
the part su^^posed to have beei^ cased, and not inclu- 
ding the base let into the rock) is 25,493 square yards, 
and that of the four sides consequently 101 ,972 square 
yards, or more than twenty-one English acres. The 
solid contents of the pyramid are 3,349,096^ cubic 
yards, not deducting the space occupied by interior 
galleries and chambers. 

The total height of the great pyramid, when com* 
plete» being four hundred and seventy-nine feet, is ' 
about fifleen feet higher than St. Peter's at Rome, 
and one hundred and nineteen higher than St. Paul's 
at London. 

We will briefly notice what is said of this pyramid by 
Herodotus, the earliest traveller who has described it. 

" Twentyf years were occupied in the building of 
the great pyramid, each face of which measures eight 

* A writer in the Quarterly Review obsecvey^ (vul. xix. p. 
401,) that the solid contents are more than 85,000,000 cubic 
feet, or more than 3,14^)147 pubic yards. It is also stated 
there, that the solid contents Tnot making any deductions for 
chambers in it) are six times the mass of stone in the break- 
water at Plymouth. 

f Hero^. ii. 124, 125. The translation begins immediately 
after the words where the author is speaking of the chamben 
in the rock under the pyramid, which he Understood to have 
been made before the pyramid, as must have been the case. 
In chap. 127 he also speaks of the subterraneous chambers of 
the great pyramid, and of the tunnel, cased with stone, by which 
the water of the Nile entered beneath the pyramid and sur- 
rounded the tomb of Cheops. M. Grobert, in his description 
of the pyramids of Jizeh) interprets this to mean a canal sur^ 
rounding the pyramid, and he does not doubt the accuracy of 
the fact. |Iis reasons in support of it are a proper accompa* 
niment to his version of the text. 
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plethra (eight hundred Greek feet); it being quadran- 
gular; and the height is the same. It is made of po- 
lished stones, fitted together with the greatest nicety* : 
none of the stones are less than thirty feet long. 

" The pyramid was made in the following manner, 
in the form of steps, which some call crosste (battle- 
ments), and others homides (little altars). When 
they had first built it in this fashion, they raised the 
remaining stones by machines or contrivances of short 
pieces of wood. They raised them from the ground 
to the first tier of steps, and when the stone had 
ascended to this tier, it was placed on another machine 
standing on the first row ; and firom this row it was 
dragged upon the second row on another machine. 
As many tiers of stones as there were, so many ma- 
chines also were there; but according to another 
account (for I think it right to give both accounts as 
they were given to me), they transferred the same 
machine, it being easily moved, from step to step, as 
they raised each stone. The highest parts were 
accordingly finished first ; then the parts next to the 
highest, and, last of all, the parts near the ground and 
the very bottom. It is marked in Egyptian characters 
on the pyramid how much was spent in fiurnishing the 
workmen with purges, leeks, and onions ; and, as I 
well recollect what the interpreter said who explained 
the characters to me, it was 1,600 talents of silver." 

This description is not quite free from obscurity. 
The " remaining stones" have sometimes been inter- 
preted to be a kind of casing, formed of triangular 
prismatic blocks, which made the whole surface smooth. 

* Abdallatif also speaks, as Indeed all travellers do, of the 
superior character of the masonry in the pyramids of Jiieh* 
The cement, says the Arab, that binds the stones tog^theris a 
layer about the thickness of paper^ and <^ he cannot imagine 
what it is made of." This cement is lime, with little or no 
sand in it. 
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All that we can' safely infer from the passage of He- 
rodotus is, that according to his notion, an outer series 
of stones was added by way of finish ; and as they 
began this finish from the top, it is pretty certain that, 
according to his ideas, it could not have been an addi- 
tional tier of stones, in the form of steps, but some- 
thing that rendered it either impossible or very difficult 
to begin from the bottom. The general inference, then, 
is, that something like a smooth face was given to the 
pyramid, both for the purpose of improving its appear- 
ance, and also, perhaps, rendering it inaccessible ; for 
we may perhaps infer from the silence of Herodotus 
that it was not the practice to ascend the pyramids in 
his time. Pliny (whether referring to his own age, 
or taking the fact from other authors — a distinction 
that Pliny seldom gives us the means for making) 
says that the people of Busiris, which is near the 
pyramids, were accustomed to climb them. We shall 
presently explain this matter of the casing. 

The statement of Herodotus as to the magnitude of 
the stones is much exaggerated. M. Coutelle remarks 
(and We place great confidence in what he says), that 
the stones of &e great pyramid, and those of the 
second, belonging to the outer covering, that are not 
taken away, rarely exceed nine feet in length and six 
and a half in breadth. The thickness or height of the 
steps in the great pyramid has been already stated. M. 
Coutelle remarks, that the height of the steps does not 
decrease regularly, as we ascend the pyramid, but that 
steps of greater height are sometimes interposed be- 
tween steps of less height ; but he adds, the same level 
and the same perfectly horizontal lines appear on all the 
faces. In the second pyramid the outer stones of the 
upper part, which still remain, are cut with the greatest 
nicety and made quite smooth, except on the side that 
is engaged in the interior masonry. The kernel or 
interior part of the pyramid is not built with the same 
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cmre : the stones of each tier are not always of the 
same height, nor accurately joined : the vacant traces 
are filled with coarse mortiu*, pieces of broken stone, 
and pebbles, a form of building which was quite 
sufficient for the interior parts. M. Coutelle remarks 
that no lines could be straighter, and no joinings more 
exact, than are observed in the interior of the g^at 
pyramid, and on the upper part of the exterior of the 
second. Herodotus describes the first pyramid as 
built of *' polished stones, fitted together with the 
greatest nicety.*' Now, as this is not the . case at 
present with the exterior of the great pyramid, which is 
so irregular as to have led Mrs. Lushington to say there 
are no steps, and Niebuhr to make the remark just 
quoted, it is clear that if the account of Herodotus 
is not a deliberate falsehood, an outer tier or casing of 
stones (by what name it is called is indifferent) has 
been taxen fVbm the great pyramid. 

All travellers agree that there are not the slightest 
traces of this pytamid having ever had a casing, for 
so they assume that Herodotus describes it ; while the 
second pyramid (attributed to Chephren), they sayj 
has some of this coating on the upper part and none 
on the lower parts. This would seem to conflmi 
Herodotus's account of the upper part of what is called 
his casing being finished first, but it might prove at 
the same time that the outward casing of the second 
pyramid was never completed; for, as Belzoni* argues, 
** if it had been finished to the basis, I should have 
met with some of the coating below, as the accumula- 
tion of rubbish over the basis would have kept the 
stones in their places, or at least enough of them td 
show there was a coating, as was ttie case in the third 
pyramid." Belzoni found that the third pyramid 
(that of M ycerinus) had been completely coated with 
granite, for part of this covering still remains in its 
* p. 280. 
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place doWn to the base*, and became visible on remov- 
ing the rubbish. Herodotus says that the pyramid of 
Mycerinus was built of Ethiopian stone (stone of Syene, 
granite) to " one-half^" by which we believe he means, 
** was coated with granite hialiway up." 

With respect to this question of the coating of the 
great pyramid it is difficult to decide, as the evi- 
dence of Herodotus and the Arab writers is at variance 
with the opinion of nearly all modern travellers. 

We know that the pyramids were used as building 
materials by the Arab conquerors of Egypt, and it is 
difficult to calculate how much damage may have 
been done in the course of several successive centu- 
ries of robbery. Karakousch, one of the emirs g£ 
Salah-eddin Yousouf, absolutely destroyed a number 
€ii small pyramids, and with these and other materials 
built the arches near Jizeh, which we have already 
mentioned, and decorated the capital, Cairo. 

The following story also from Abdallattif will show 
the mischief that has been done and attempted by the 
Arabs. 

^ The Sultan Melic-alaziz Othmanf, wishing to 
destroy the red pyramid (the third), sent a number of 
sappers, miners, and quarrymen, with orders to pull 
it down : they pitched their camp near the pyramid, 
got together a great number of workmen, and during 
eight whole months laboured hard at the job. Every 
day, after great exertion, they succeeded in removing 
one or two stones. Some at the top pushed the stones 
i¥ith levers and wedges, while others from below pull- 
ed vnth ropes : at last the stone would fall with a 
prodigious noise, and bury itself in the sand. Then 

* Strabo says (p. 808), that this* pyramid was coated half- 
way up with black Ethiopian stone^ such as they make mortars 
of. Probably it wast the granite that had grown dark^ which 
he carelessly examined. 

t De Sacy, p 177. 
VOL. II. O 
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was a fresh labour to get it out of tlie sand, to tnake 
holes in it for wedges, and to split it into smaller 
pieces. Finally, each piece was put on a car and 
dragged to the foot of the neighbouring mountain, 
where they threw it down. At last being quite 
wearied out they gave up the undertaking, having 
only done enough to spoil the pyramid and show their 
own impotence.^ This took place in the year 598 *.'* 
But, in addition to this, there k other testimony of 
a still more curious character. It is well known that 
no hieroglyphics have been found on the pyramids^ 
or on the sarcophagi discovered in them. Hence 
some argue that they were erected before the use of 
this species of writing or embellishment, and conse*- 
quently are the oldest buildings in Egypt-^a caa^ 
elusion which appears to rest on weak grounds. But 
in one of the tombs (to the west of the great pyramid), 
which is in a very ruined state, Belzoni observed a 
block that was used in its constrtK^on, with the 
*^ hieroglyphics and figures reversed," and ^the 
hieroglvphics so preserved within as if they were to 
be hidden from the view." The value of this evidence 
may be disputed, because the age of the tombs it 
doubtful ; but still they are Egyptian tombs, built of 
materials which had been used before, and a hierogly^ 
phic block is found among them. They are therefor* 
buildings of great antiquity, but wi^out hieroglyphics, 
which in this instance seem to have been carefully 
concealed. It may, then, have been the design of the 
pyramids also, as Belzoni argues, to be withoirt 
hieroglyphics. We doubt the soundness of this hypo^ 
thesis, and would rather attempt to show that the 
pyramids once had hieroglyphics on them, from the 
following evidence : Abdallattif speaks of these pyra- 
mids being covered with an unknown character which 
nobody in Egypt could understand ; and he adds, in the 
* Commenced Nov. 1196. De Sacy. 
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Style of oriental hyperbole^ ^ these inscriptions are so 

'Bumeroas that if one were to copy only those on the 

'sari*ace of the two (larger) pyramids, it would fill more 
than ten thousand pages." In addition to this evidence, 
the reader may examine what De Sacy has collected in 

• his notes from other Arab writers, and Jomard in his 
remarks on the pyramids, as to the inscriptions on 
the pyramids, and he will find it rather difficult to 
believe that they are all telling a falsehood. Finally, 
we have the testimony of Herodotus, as to a particular 
inscription t>n the great pyramid, which by no means 
excludes the probability of other inscriptions; and we 

.'have his 'evidence most distinctly, to show that the 
graiid ascent or staircase, from die plain to the level 

Tof the pyramids, was made of stone and covered with 
intaglios^, like the propyla of Luxor and Edfbu. The 
ptyrionid adjoining the labyrinth was also adorned with 
korge intagUos : it was however recent, compared with 
th€ oklest buildings of the country, having been con- 

• stmctedduring the dodecarchy, according to Herodotus. 

Herodotusf was told that the great causeway already 

described, as well as certain chambers under the 

pyramid, cut in the solid rock, were made before the 

- Doiiding of the great pyramid itself was commenced. 
He was informed also that a tunnel from the Nile 
(probably the canal near the Libyan chain is meant) 
was constructed, leading (o a vault under the pyramid, 
and entirely surrounding this chamber. In this insu- 
lated- room the body of Cheops was placed. But 

'under the second pyramid, he says, there are no 
chambers ; but here Uie father of history was wrongly 
kiformed« Strabo| speaks of an opening in one side 
of the great pyramid, from which a long but not a 
straight gallery (crvpiyf aKoXid} led down to the place 
where the sarcophagus was deposited; and Pliny 

*'ii. 124. Xihu r$ f^^rov-xtci ^um i<yytyXvftfAiy«jy, 
t ii. 127. X T- 808. 

o2 
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tells 118 of a well under the great pyramid, dgfaty-dx 
cubits deep, into which the river-water flowed. The 
connection of this well with the river is evidently the 
same fact that Herodotus mentions, which Pliny 
might have found in him, or in some other of the 
various writers on the pyramids to whom he refers*. 
As to the meaning €i the word depth, it must 
be the depth from the base of the pyramid that is 
meant, if the junction of the well with the water is 
admitted as a probable fact. Pliny's expression by do 
means implies that he disbelieved the story : had it 
been more wonderful he would have liked it still better. 
The entrance to the great pyramid is on the north 
face, about forty-seven feet and a half above the base, 
and on the level of the fifteenth step, reckoning from 
the foundationf: it does not lie quite in the perpen- 
dicular, viiiich would bisect the face of the triangle, 
but is, according to Mr. Davison, three hundred and 
fifty feet from the north-east and three hundred and 
ninety-six from the north-west angle ; or, according to 
M. Jomard, a vertical meridian plane toudiing the ead 
side of the entrance is 20*8 feet east of the perpendi- 
cular bisecting the face of the pyramid. The entrance 
is easily reached by the mass of rubbish at the base 
of the pyramid, which has chiefly fallen from the top. 
The gallery or passage to which this opeoittg leads is 
three feet seven inches and a half square, with a down- 
ward inclination of 26"^, or 26^ 30' at the most : it is 
lined with calcareous slabs well joined togethn. Till 
the excavation of Caviglia, wl^ch vrill presently be 
mentioned, this gallery was only followed for a length 
of seventy-three feet^. The next gallery^ which is an 

* xxxvi. 12. 

t See the section of the great pyramid, Kgypte> Antiauit^i, T. 

X We follow the measures of Coutelle, De«cript. de I'Ef^ypte, 
ToLL: there are some small disccepaaciesbetWMiiths accounts 
of Jomard and Coutelle. 
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Fro ji liie French Work, vol. v. pi. 13. Views of the high gallery !u the 
Great Pyramid, taken from the lower and ripper landing-places. 
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ascending one, has a slope of twenty-seven degrees, 
and of course the angle formed with each other by 
the two passages is one hundred and twenty-seven 
degrees. This gallery is 108*697 feet long, of the 
same width and height as the first, and in the same 
vertical plane. Its entra^nce is closed by a large block 
of granite, but a passage has been made round it 
in the calcareous stone by some explorer of the 
pyramid, and the second gallery is now entered by 
turning round this block of granite on the right side. 
At the end of this ascending gallery there is a plat- 
form, where a horizontal gallery commences, of the 
game height and width as the two galleries already 
described, and in the same plane ; and also at the 
end of this ascending gallery, on the right hand, is 
the opening of the well or pit which leads down into 
the lx)dy of the pyramid. This horizontal gallery, 
which is about one hundred and twenty-seven feet 
long, leads to a chamber, called the Queen's Chamber, 
about seventeen feet long and fourteen wide, and about 
twehre high, with a roof of flat calcareous stones placed 
so as to form an angle. When the explorer is at the 
commencement of this horizontal gallery, he may 
continue exactly in the line of the ascending gallery 
already described, when he will enter another gallery, 
sbout one hundred and thirty-two feet long, twenty- 
SOL and a half high, and near seven wide. At the 
top of this gallery is a landing-place, from which 
s short passage leads to a small chamber or ves- 
tibule, from which another short passage leads to 
the chamber of the king. This chamber, as well 
as the vestibule, and all the space from the en- 
trance of the vestibule, is lined with large blocks 
of granite well worked. The dimensions of the 
oj|iamber, the length of which is from east to west, 
are — 
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ft. 

Height 19-214 

Length on the south side 34*348 

Width on the west side ...••. 17*056 

The dimensions of the north and east sides are a very 
Httle less than those of the corresponding opposite 
sides. The vertical plane, which coincides with the 
east side of the entrance, is twenty feet nine inches 
from the vertical meridian plane bisecting the pyra- 
mid : the east side of the entrance and the east wall 
of the King's Chamber are in the same vertical 
plane; and as half the length of this chamber from 
east to west is seventeen feet two inches, it follows 
that the vertical meridian plane bisecting this chamber 
is two feet seven inches east of the plane bisecting 
the pyramid *. The roof is formed of nine slabs of 
granite, reaching from side to side in the direction of 
the breadth of the chamber. This chamber contains, 
at the west end, a granite sarcophagus, lying from 
north to south; the cover is gone, having probably 
been broken and carried off. The sarcophagus is 
seven feet six inches and a half long, three feet three 
inches wide, three feet eight inches and a half high 
(oti the outside), and about seven inches and a half 
thick in the base. There are no hieroglyphics upon it; 
The two first galleries, it will be remembered, are 
three feet seven inches -and a half in the squar^ 
which, if the dimensions are rightly given, is just tOQ 
little to admit the sarcophagus. But the entrance 
of the vestibule is still less, being three feet seven 
inches and a half high and three feet five inches 
wide; the entrance to the sarcophagus chamber is 
the same height, and the width a small fraction of an 
inch less. If these dimensions are correct, thesarco^ 

* This result does not exactly agree with what is stated by 
Jomard. Antiq. M^m. vol. v. p. 622. 
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phagw could not have been brought through the 
galleries after they were completed. 

Mr. Davison discovered a chamber immediately over 
the King s Chamber, which is now called Davison's 
Chamber. It is reached by mounting, with the help 
of a ladder, to a hole at the top of the upper part of 
the high ascending gallery. The stones which form 
the ceiling of the King's Chamber, form also the floor 
of this upper chaml^r; but the room is four feet 
longer than that below ; " in the latter you see only 
seven stones, and a half of one, on each side of them ; 
but in that above, the nine are entire, the two halves 
resting on the walls at each end.'' This chamber b 
about three feet three inches high, according, to M. 
Coutelle, who does not 'seem to have known that 
Davison had visited it before him. Coutelle, however, 
says that its length and breadth are the same as ii^ 
the room below, in which he appears to be mistaken*. 

* We talce this opportunity of correcting anerroneoui state* 
meet about a diitinffubhed traveller, which in itself it unim- 
nortant: but as it has been repeated in subsequent compi- 
lations, and as misstatepients generally increase by transmis- 
sion, we may be excused for stopping its further pro^ss. 
** Mr. Davison discovered a room over the chamber containing 
the sarcophagus, which had escaped Maillet, though he had 
been forty times within the pyramid ; which Niebuhr could not 
find, though told of it by M. Meynard, who accompanied 
Mr. Davison : and which had not been visited by any other 
traveller until latt year (1817)." (Quarterly Review, vol. xix. p. 
391 .) Mr. Davison went to E^t in 1763 (Quarterly Review) : 
Niebuhr visited the great pyramid about May 1762. The 
absurdity of the remark, that Niebuhr could not find tiie 
room, though told of it,— that Niebuhr could not find what 
any body might find, after it was once pointed out, — would of 
itself be sufficient to overthrow the statement, without the 
dates which we have just given, and without the honourable 
traveller's own authority. ** I wast not so fortunate as to dis- 
cover a diamber hitherto unknown, which was found by 
Mr. Davison after we lefk Egypt. This does no great credit to 
my observation ; bat since Maillet, who boasts of having been 

o5 
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Mr. Davfson descended the well during his stay iii 
Egypt. He found that it consisted of several shafts,, 
making in all one hundred and (ifty-five feet, which 
is a g^reater depth than Pliny's well. In 1816 Captain 
Caviglia also descended to the bottom of the well,' 
and found that in one part, below the point where 
the excavation is in the solid rock beneath the pyra- 
mid, the shaft was lined with masonry, which it is 
conjectured had been done on account of a flaw 
in the rock. Captain Caviglia also discovered that 
the entrance-gallery did not terminate where it was 
supposed to do, at the bottom of the ascending* 
gallery, but was merely blocked up with earth and 
rubbish. After removing these he advanced on the 

more than forty times in the pyramid, had not seen it; I may; 
be excused if I expected to find no new chambers here, but 
rather ^usied myself with making other observations. This 
chamber, accordmg to the description ^iven me by Meynard, 
is above the chamber that contains tne sarcophagus. It is 
the fame tiie, but not so high, and the entrance is thirty feet 
above the glacis which leads to the large chamber." Gopen- 
ha^n edition, i. 199. The writer ia the Quarterly has not 
noticed Coutelle's visit to this chamber. The French, in their 
great work, have represented a man making his way into the 
hole at the top of the gallery which leads into the small cham^ 
ber ; and M. Jomard, eager to maintain the honour of his 
nation, says, " that Niebuhr attributes the discovery of this 
chamber to Mr. Davison ; but, according to the passage of 
Niebuhr, it was seen at the same time by M. Meynard, a 
French merchant.*' The inference might be that M. Meynard 
was as much the discoverer as Davison. The extract already 
^ven from Niebuhr may correct this. As Niebuhr was told 
tnat the chamber, though lower than the King's Chamber, had 
the same length and breadth, — as MM, Jomard and Coutelle 
say the same, and as this is not the case, — it appears pretty 
certain that they did not take these dimensions. M. Coutelle^ 
in his memoir, says that this chamber had, perhaps, not been 
visited for many centuries, thaugh M. Jomard, as we have 
just shown, has said quite the contrary. 

* See the section of the great pyramid in the Description 
de I'Kgypte, vol. v. Antiquit^s. 
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inclined plane to the distance of two hundred 
feet, till he came to a door-way on the right, the 
channel from which opened straight upon the hottom 
of Mr. Davison's well. But the passage still con- 
tinued in the same direction twenty-three feet 
further, then became narrower, and went in an hori- 
sontal direction twenty-eight feet more, when it 
opened into a large chamber cut in the rock, and 
under the centre of the pyramid. This apparently is 
the chamber alluded to by Strabo; but there was no 
trace of a sarcophagus in it It is about sixty-six 
feet by twenty-seven, with a flat roof, and very irregu- 
lar floor, in the middle of which is a hollow something 
like the commencement of a shaft. This, however, 
is neither the tomb of Cheops nor the weU of Pliny, 
being about thirty feet above the highest level 
of the Nile, and having no inlet It is true there 
h a long passage which leads from this cham- 
ber to the length of fifly-five feet, but it termi- 
nates abruptly. But it has been well remarked, 
if we consider the enormous mass of the p}nramid, 
that there may be more than a thousand chambers 
still unopened, and many more chambers also 
cut out of the solid rock on which it rests. This 
pyramid, doubtless, has been entered, as we infer 
from various traces, both by the Romans and the 
Arab conquerors* of Egypt. Captain Caviglia ascer- 
tained one curious fact The rock which shows 
itself externally at the north-eastern angle is seen 
again in the main passage, and near the mouth of the 
well The highest projection of it into the body of 
the pyramid is about eighty feet above the base. 

Strabo appears to refer to the opening on the north 
side of the great pyramid when he speaks (Casaub., 

* Abdallattif went a short way into the great pyramid, but 
was 00 frighttoied that he came back half dead. He knew 
there was a chamber with a sarcophagus in it. 
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p. 808,) of there being a ^ne there which coold be 
taken out (XWoq iiaipiaifwc) ; though it is tnie» he 
places the opening about halfway up the pyramid (if 
his meaning can be made out), in which he is as 
inaccurate as in the relative proportions of the height 
and base. 

The dimensions assigned by Herodotus to the 
great pyramid are very inexact. Diodorus (i. 6d> 
makes the side of the base of the great pyramid seven 
hundred Gree\ feet, which is not very far from the 
truth : he gives the altitude at mx. hundred feet, whidi; 
if we take it to be the altitude measured on a face 
of the pyramid, is pretty exact. Pliny makes the' 
side of the base of the large pyramid eight hundred 
and eighty- three Roman feet*. The oldest measure 
of the base that we can find reported by the Arab 
writers is five himdred Arabic cubits for the side of 
the base, which, accordii^ to M. Jomard, agrees 
exactly with the value of the modem Arabic cMt 

M. Coutelle remarks, that the temperature within 
the pyramid was always 229 lUfamcur, or 81^*6 
Fahrenheit, during each visit that he made. In his 
descent into the well, he found it still higher. The 
clearing out of the rubbish by Caviglia, and the con^ 
sequent circulation of air through we well and the 
descending gallery, will probably reduce the tempe* 
rature. 

The total depth of the well is stated at one hundred 
and fifty-five feet by Mr. Davison. The base of 
the pyramid is about one hundred and sixty-four feet 
above the low-water mark of the Nile; and as the top 
of the well is about sixty-two feet above the base of 
the pyramid, the weU is only ninety-three feet in the 

* M. Jomard remarks that this measurci will be perfectly 
correct if we read 833 (dcccxxxiii) in Pliny's text instead of 
883 (dccclxxxiii), and if we take the Roman foot at 2*771 
mitres, or 10*9 English inches. 
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Bolid rodk» and the botk)m of it is therefore seventy-^ 
one feet above the low-water mark of the Nile, or 
forty-five above tiie mean level of the high floods of 
tbe river. But the French make tbe whole depth of 
the pit 207*75 feet, of which about 145*43 will be iu 
the solid rock : according to this account, the bottom 
of the well (as far as the French explored it) is 
Ikbout eighteen feet six inches above tiie low-water 
mark, and consequentiy below the level of the present 
high-water mark of the river. M. Coutelle, who ex- 
pired the well, and who is the French authority for 
the depth, remarks, that in clearing out about fifty-two 
feet (^ rubbish that had fallen to the bottom, he had 
penetrated to a depth of more than fifly feet below the 
level of the Nile, when "the military operations, 
which recalled our escort to their difierent corps, com- 
pelled us to desist." These fifty-two feet, added to the 
(me hundred and fifty-five of Mr. Davison, will make 
up the whol^ depth of two hundred and seven as 
givenby the French ; but M. Coutelle's notion of this 
being below the present level of the Nile is incon- 
sistent with the accurate determination by the French 
of the elevation of the base of the pyramid, above 
referred to. It would appear that, in Uie interval be- 
tween Davison's and Caviglia's descent, the well had 
been deepened fifty-two feet by Coutelle, which fact 
is not noticed in the article in the Quarterly Review 
(vol, xix.), which describes Davison's and Caviglia's 
descent; and the depth of the well is accordingly still 
considered in that article to be only one hundred and 
fifty-five feet, with the little addition to this depth made 
by Caviglia's discovery. Captain Caviglia could not 
have found so ready a communication between the 
descending' gallery which he excavated and the per- 
pendicular pit, if the rubbish had not been cleared 
out of the latter by the French. If the French 
measurements are correct, it is clear that the level of 
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HnB bottom of the well is between the preienttefeb of 
high and low water, in the Nile: as to the aceoraey 
of the story in Herodotus about a communication 
between the well and the river, we have no opinion to 
offisr. 

We must here remark, that the French section erf 
the pyramid cannot be correct, if it be true that the 
descending entrance-gallery is continued in the same 
plane to the level of the base of the well. Aeecmlin^ 
to the French plan (vol. v.) the prolongation of tli» 
descending gallery (as discovered by Caviglia) ciite 
their well at a point at least one hundred feet from 
the bottom of the well. Th^re is some inaccuracy 
either in the French section of the well, or in the 
other description df the well, or in both. Captain 
Caviglia's excavation of two hundred feet, which 
brought him to the bottom of the well, cannot possibly 
be reconciled with the angle of inclination of tl^ 
excavation (stated to be 26^), and with the positicm 
of the well as given in the French work. The 
statement in the Quarterly Review of the bottom of 
the lowest chamber discovered bv Captain Cavi^ia 
being thirty feet above the level of high-water, is 
inconsistent with the French determinations of 
' the level of the great pyramid, and also with the real 
depth of the well, which appears to be more than one 
hundred and fifty-five feet. 

The second pyramid is called by Herodotus the 
pyramid of Chephren (ii. 187). The dimensions 
are — 

. ft. 
Sideofthebase {^1 ^^^^ 

Perpendicular height . . . | ^^^'^ ^* 

* He gives also in a note 238*7 metres/which is nearly the 
tteasttie of Belsoni. 
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. 'PlrtondiieiiUr tntectiiig ^« fact ft. 

of the |>yramid .... 568 Belzonl. 

Coating irom the top to the place 

where it ends ..... 140 B. 

M. Jomard supposes that this pyramid may b&vt 
lost about three feet from the top. From these data, 
the other dimensions and the angles of the pyramid 
may be calculated. The angle which measures tha 
incUnation of each face to the base is 52^*50, and 
consequently this pyramid has a steeper ascent than 
the first. This second pyramid is said by M. Jomard 
to rise not from the level of the natural rock, but out 
of an excavation or deep cut made in the solid rock &U 
round the pyramid. The rock in which this excavar 
tion has been made is higher than the rock on which 
the great pyramid stands ; and the faces of the rock 
(at least on the north and west), which are parallel to 
i^e corresponding sides of the pyramid, are cut per<- 
pendiculariy % and galleries are formed in the solid 
rode, to which there is act3ess by small doors also cut 
in the rock. It would appear not improbable, t^ien* 
that the first and second pyramids stand on the samo 
level* but this cannot yet be ascertained, since neither 
the elevation of the natural rock at the second pyra- 
|[nid, nor the depth of the excavation, seems to be ao- 
curately determined. It is possible that the obscure 
passage in Herodotus t (ii. 127) may refer to this 

* Grobert (Descript. des P3rrainide8 de Jizeh), p. 22, speaks 
alto of hieroglyphics cut On these perpendicular faces ; but Wtt 
doubt the fact. 

t Speaking of the second pyramid, he says, <rtffi^dM*'r» 

0in»iifAn9i, The edition of Heryagius (Basel, 1557) has a 
comma after Wt^ntf and h»»^fAnt (the reading of all the MSS.) 
for tlitoiifAmvt, a correction of Henry Stephens. The note of 
Schweighauser on this passage is good. He shows that there 
is no occasion to alter vvtc^ks into vTefiS^etv, or any thing else, 
and that the words simply mean, that, in building this second 
pyramid, the king went forty feet lower than the first, that is. 
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excavation. Flii^ allows seven hiindred and dartjr- 
seven Roman feet to the side df this pyramid, whidi, 
taking the Roman foot at the value ahove indicated, 
win give 669*417 English feet for the side of the 
base. 

Belzoni, after great exertion, succeeded in opening 
this second pyramid : for a more detailed account m 
the difficulties which he had to encounter, we refer to 
his own work*. He found the entrance on the north 
side, and similarly situated to that in the great 
pyramid, that is, to the east <^ a vertical mei^iaa 
]^ne bisecting the pyramid. The passage was 
four feet high, three feet six inches wide, and formed 
of large granite blocks. It descended towards the 
centre for one hundred and four feet five inches at an 
angle of 26^ ; and was nearly filled up with rublnsh, 
which it was necessary to remove before any progresi^ 
could foe made. After passing a kind of portcullh, 
formed by a block of granite at the end of this 
passage, Belzoni observed that the whole was cut 
in the solid calcareous rock. He then went througli 
a passage twenty-two feet seven inches k)ng, descend- 
ed a well fifteen feet deep, and went along another 
passage which inclined to the north (Belzoni's de- 
scription is almost unintelligible). This led to a 
horizontal passage, which finally led to the mmn 
chamber, which was cut out of the solid rock to the 
length of forty-six feet three inches, and the breadth 
of sixteen feet three inches. It is twenty-three feet 
six inches high ; the covering is made of blocks of 
calcareous stone, meeting in an angle, and forming a 

he made it forty feet less, with reference to the same or an equal 
height. This is certainly the most simple interpretation of 
the passage, and it is perhaps unnecessary to suppose ttiat 
it has any reference to the excavation round Uie secoud 
pyramid. See tlie note by Goutelle on the level of the base uf 
this pyramid. Antiq. M4in. vol. ix. p. 286. 
* i. 397. 
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Yoefof iiie same slope as the pyramid. This roof is 
pcNmted. The sarcophagus in this chamber was 
formed of the finest granite, but without a single 
hieroglyphic; it is eight feet long, three feet six 
inches wide, and two feet three inches deep in the 
inside. Some bones were foimd in it, which proved 
to be those of a bull. From an Arabic inscription 
on the wall at the west end of the chamber, it appears 
that some of the Arab rulers of Egypt had opened 
this pyramid, and closed it again. Belzoni also dis- 
covered another chamber in tlus pyramid. 

The materials of the pyramids are calcareous stone, 
which it is most natural to suppose would be taken 
from the rock on which they stand. Accordingly, 
Belzoni is of opinion, that part of the materials of the 
second pyramid were' procured immediately on the 
spoL He inferred this, partly from observing, that 
the rock surrounding the pyramid on the nor& and 
west was *' on a level with the upper part of the 
chamber," and from the rock being evidently cut all 
Tound. He adds further, *' if any traveller will go 
within less than half a mile of die pyramids, par- 
tidikurly on the east and south sides, he may see 
many places where the rock has been formerly 
quarried to a great length; and he will find that 
there is stone enough to build many other pyramids 
if required." Herodotus certainly understood that 
all the stone was brought from the mountains near 
Cairo, where there are indeed antient quarries of 
great extent ; but it seems probable that the chief 
material came from the west side of the Nile. The 
granite slabs were of course brought from Syene, 
which alone is sufficient to prove the pyramids are 
not among the oldest buildings of Egypt ; as such a 
material must have been used for other purposes 
nearer its locality, long before it would be trans- 
ported near five hundred miles, merely to decorate 
the pyramids. Besides this, the very\ superior 
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nmaner in whidi tto pyramids of Jixeh are 
ttmcted indieatet them as posterior to the other 
pyramids and to most of the antient buildings. 

In speaking of the great pyramid^ we have trans- 
lated the words of Herodotoa hteraliy, without however 
adopting the common notion, that ifter the pyramid 
was hoilt in the form of receding stages or steps, it 
was completed by filling up the receding spaces with 
prismatic blocks, beginning at the top. Herodotus 
may cf may not have correctly described the mode of 
building the pyramids ; but we must take the plain 
meaning of the text as the expression of what he 
meant to say. The second pyramid^ as akeady <d>- 
served, is said to retain a lai^ part of what has been 
usually called its casing ; but Belzoni is of opinion 
that the casing was never completed. M. Jomaid 
describes this, covering as a compact limestone. . At 
a distance, large spots appear on it, some of whicb are 
produced by the dung of birds, and others of a 
reddish appearance, by a species of lichen, hitherto 
undescribed. But he is inclined to think, that the 
lower part was covered with granite (Herodotus says 
the, same)*, from having seen several prismatic 
blocks of granite lying at the bottom of the i^ps, tmd 
one lying in the direction north and south, and flJx>ut 
nine feet from the south-west angle of the pyramid. 
M. Coutelle, on the contrary, decides, we think cor- 
rectly, that these prismatic blocks, as Jomard calls 
tern, could not have been used in the construction 
of the pyramid. 

The ascent of this pyramid is difficult, but not 
impracticable, as it has been accomplished by several 
travellers, and was done by several of the French 
soldiers, though M. Jomard did not accomplish it 
He made his way up to the projecting part of the 
casing, which he describes as four feet three inches 

* T^ it(Sr»9 \ifMt X-iiitt AtiwftMW ittnlKtHf, ii. IS?, Whieh 

itzictly interpreted mesiu only a liogle tier of stentSi 
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^Icfc : *^then I was under the shade just as if I was 
tindei? a roof, but ra&er uncomfortable, because the 
stones seemed to hang on nothing : this is, doubtless, 
an illusion caused by the overhan^ng of these enor- 
mous masses (biseaux), by which the head is threat- 
ened. I observed at the edges the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the atones ; they lap over and lock into one 
Another, so that they are inseparable^ and hold the 
covering fast to the nucleus of the building.'' M. 
Coutelle is not of opinion that the receding steps of 
the second pyramid were filled up with triangular 
prisms, as Herodotus*, he says, describes it; but it 
was all covered with a tier of harder stones, the ex- 
terior angles of which were cut off so as to give the 
wholie pyramid at a distance a smooth appearance. 
What is now called the coating of the pyramid, is in 
fact what remains of the outer tiers of stones, while 
the overhanging mass, described by M. Jomard, which 
forms a kind of cornice, is caused by the outer tier of 
stones in tttie lower part of the p3framid havilug been 
carried away by the Arab conquerors of Egypt, while 
^e upper tiers still remain in their place. The outdr 
atones being of better Quality, or at least better 
worked, would be more serviceable for building than 
those forming the nucleus of the pyramid, and the 
lowest being most easily got at, would of course be 
earned off first f. NiebuhrJ, who ascended the 

• We have seen what Herodotus does say, and h« says 
nothing of the kind. 

t M. Coutelle adds, in a note, that ^ome of the stones which 
form a projecting cornice, owing to those under them l)eing 
taken away, bear the marks of the hole made in them to break 
them. One particularly, on the east side, bears the mark of 
the iron wedge* and the stone is split. The small quantity of 
stones at the . base of the pyramids, compared with the enor- 
mous mass that has been taken from them^ proves that the 
stone was carried off fur building. 
> t i. p. 198, Gop«ahagsn edition*] 
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seeoiid pyramid in the year 1762, ^ales, there is nil 
difference between the outer stone and the rest of the 
pyramid, of which he conyinced himself by bringing 
a specimen from the upper part ^ In this pyramid^" 
be says, ^ the last labour ik the ardiitect i^ppears to 
have been, to cut away all the stones that projected, 
and thus to make the four sides from the top to the 
bottom quite even/' He considers the low^ part 
that has disappeared to have fallen down, or to 
have been thrown down by the wind, afler beings 
damaged by the action of the atmosphere. He 
asks why the (modern) Egyptians shoukl have given 
themselves the trouble to get stones from the pyra- 
mids when they could have got them better from 
Mokattam, or from the hill on which the pyra- 
mids stand ? This question is not difficult to answer. 
We know that many small pyramids have bec^ de^ 
molished for the stones, and it is obviously more 
convenient to take stones that are already fcmned 
into shape, than to cut them out of a quarry. 

We believe that we can now explain this matter of 
the casing in a tolerably satisfactory mannor. It 
appears that all the outer tiers of stones in the two 
pyramids, whether of finer quality than the rest ot not^ 
were arranged with some more care, and better worked, 
than the stones of the interior. There is no doubt, 
also, that the salient edges formed by each tier were 
cut off, so as to give the sides a tolerably smooth 
surface ; for it seems, as Niebuhr observes, not to have 
been the intention of the architect that these bculd- 
ings, when finished, should be ascended, nor indeed 
entered at all, as the openings were carefully blocked 
up. The immense mass which M. Jomard saw over 
his head, was the under side of the stone which was 
in a position immediately above that which once 
occupied the vacant space where he stood. Now this 
bemg apparently the explanation of the castog, as it is 
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talledy the oidy question is, whether the last outside 
stones were oailried to their respective places and then 
cut so as to form a plain suiface on the side of the 
pyramid, or whether, as Herodotus seems to have 
imderstood it, the stones were carried up ready cut : 
this ktter method would evidently be a saving of 
trouble. Coutelle objects to the notion of triangular 
prisms being used to fill up the spaces, that this 
would be an insecure way of building; and so it 
would : but it is not necessary to suppose that the 
ooler stones were carried up entire, and then cut. 
The stones might have been cut in the following form, 




^ 



and ia this state applied to the pyramid, beginning 
at the top and going down to the bottom. 

The third pyramid is said by Herodotus (ii. 134) 
to have been Duilt by Mycerinus, the son of Cheops, 
and the nephew of Chephren : ^ its base, which is qua- 
dcangular, wants twenty feet of being three hundred 
ftet; and one-half is made of Ethiopian stone/' 
Its dimensions, given by M. Jomard, are — 

ft. 
Base (meagured on the north side) • • 330 
Height (not detennined with great accu- 
racy) . 173-84 

Angle made by plane of the face with plane 
of the base, about 45° 

The dimensions of Herodotus here fail in being 
too small. Pliny makes the side of the base 363 
feet, which is about thirty feet too small if the Roman 
foot is 10*9 inches. He* also speaks, in his usual 
ambiguous way, of its being built of Ethiopian stone 

* Teitia minor pradictis, sed multo spectatior, ^thiopicis 
lapidibus assorgit, ccclxiii pedibus inter angulos. lib. 
xixn. 12. 
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(gmnite). Belxoni* says that he found on &» 
north side a considerable number ^ of blocks (£ 
granite, whidi had evidently formed the coating. 
Proceeding yet lower, as I cleared away the rubbish, 
I found that part of the coating still remained in its 
place down to the base." Had he given us the di* 
raensions and angtes of these blocks, wluch, as he 
says, evidently formed Ihe coating, we could have da^ 
termined how they were applied, whether in the form 
of triangular furisms, or, what would be a better mode 
of building, in the form of parallelopipedat, vrkh <me 
edge cut off, so as to nuike one side an inclined 
plane, with an inclination equal to that of the side of 
the pyramid. This pyramid has not been opened, 
but it is probable that it might be entered, like the rest, 
on the n(»*th side. 

A fourth pyramid, south of the third, has its axis in 
the meridian of the tbird pyramid, according to Colonel 
Jacotin, and so it is represented in the French plan 
of the pyramids. But M. Jomard, in his plauymade 
t\^e east side of it coincide with the east side . of the 
third. The base of this pyramid is not probably more 
than one hundred and thirty feet; the French at^ 
tempted to demolish it, but did not succeed. Two 
pyramids to the west of this consist each of four 
receding platforms, like the Mexican pyramids : the 
several divisions of these pyramids are ascended by 
high narrow steps : the summit is a platform. 

Three small pyramids appear in the plan on the 
east side of the large pyramid. That in the middle 
appears to be the pyramid which was built, as Hero- 
dotus telb us, by the daughter of Cheops : he de- 
scribes it, if we understand him right (about which 
we are not quite sure), as the middle one of the three, 

♦ i. 435. 

t Since writiog this we have been informed by a friend well 
acquainted with the pyramids, that these blocks are paxftUeh*. 
pipeda, with one edge cut off, as represented in p. 237. 
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in fh>iit (^ihe large pyramid. The story of the lady 
and ber loters h a singular specimen of the kind of 
gossifnng tradition that was prevalent in Egypt, and 
is only worth alluding to in this pmntof view. 

There are several large pyramids at Sakk&rah and 
Dashonr. One at Dashoiir, according to Mr. Davi* 
son*, has a base, each side €^ which is seven hundred 
feet, a perpendicular height of three hundred and 
forty-three feet; and one hundred and fiftyofour 
steps. There is an entrance into it on the north side, 
which leads down by a long sloping passage, and then 
l^ an horffiontal one, to a large room, the upper part 
(^ which is constructed of stones of polished gra^ 
nite, each projecting six inches beyond that belbw, 
and thus forming in appearance pretty nearly 
a pointed arch. This pyramid contains other 
chambers. It has a little of the outer covering re- 
maining on the top. Another pyramid has a base 
line c^ six hundred feet ; at the height of one hun^ 
(k«d and dghty^four feet, the plane of the side is 
dianged, suid a new plane of less inclination completes 
the pyramid, with a height of two hundred and fifty 
feet more. The platform is thirty feet squaref. The 
entrance-passage, which is on the north l&ce, cuts the 
side of the pyramid at right angles ; and as the incli- 
nation of the passage is 20°, according to M. Jomard, 
it fbltows, if the two data are correct, that the face of 
the| pyramid makes an angle of 70° with the base — 
a very student reason for diminishing the angle 
higher up. In its present state the pyramid consists 
of one hundred and ninety-eight steps, sixty-eight large 
st^ps fVom the ground to the angle, imd one hun- 
dtj^ and thirty smaller from the angle to the tc^. 

* In Walpole's Memoirs'; Jomard, Descriptioii de l'Egypt«, 

vol. V. 

t Jomaxd says the pyramid retains its sharp point. ^ 

I Jomard says the stones of tho casing, as he calls it, are at 

right angles to the planet of the facts.— 'Is this to ? 
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This pjrramid is built of a hard white stone, which 
contains fossils. Its sides face the caniinai pobits 
(Jomard). It was entered by Melton, an Englishman, 
in 1660, who found a single diamber in it Near 
the first of these two pyramids is a large pyramid of 
sun-dried bricks : in its {Hresent state it is a. rectangle 
of one hundred paces on one side, and seventy-five 
an the other; the height is about 137*76 feet^ The 
bricks are loam, bound together wi^ chopped straw. 
Asychis,the successor of Mycerinus (Herod, ii. 136), 
built a large brick pyramid, but as there are still other 
remains of such pyramids, and perhaps there were 
once many more, we cannot conclude that this is 'the 
pyramid a£ Asychis. 

There is a pyramid at Sakk&rah, whichin dimen- 
sions is next to the great pyramid of Jizeh : each side 
-of the base b on an average about six hundred and 
fifty-six feet; and the height is three hundred and 
thirty-nine feet*. This is the pyramid which con- 
tains hieroglyphics in relief round the door-way 
c^ a small chamber, excavated in the rock under 
the pyramids. This chamber was examined iby 
Minutoli; and there is a copy of the hierog^hics 
in Mr. Burton's Excerpta. Those who wish to prove 
that the pyramids are anteriw. to the other monur 
ments of Egypt, and to the use of hieroglyphics, must 
eiUier consider this pyramid to be much younger 
than the rest, or must contend that the hieroglyphics 
in this pyramid are the work of a later age — a fact l^ 
no means impossible; but there are no means of 
estimating the relative value of this hypothesis, and 
^f that which makes them contemporary with the 
building of the pyramid, except that the latt^ hypo- 
thesis may fairly throw the burden of proof on the 
former, and maintain its title till the other shows that 
it has a better. 

* Descript. de FEgypte Antiquitet, vol. ¥. See also 
Pococke*s MeosttTements. 
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6ofl» iPTftten hAYe attelnpted to t^aaom ihal 
the incMna^km of the entrances into the pynmids 
of Oieapi iod Chephren being tiie same, and 
dbout 26^) has a reference to some iastronomical use* 
TkdB inclination certainly does not indicate the de* 
vatton of the pok-star^ or the latitode of the placoi 
i» iome writers conjecture^ for the true latitude 
of these pyramids is about 30^ N. Others aigue 
that they might have been used to marie the 
diurnal motion of some star whidi is near the pole^ and 
ibeem to obtmn a measure of sidereal time. But this 
will not apply to those pyramids which are not exactly 
placed with their sides to the four points of the compass^ 
which is the case with one at least of the Sakktodi 
pym&iiik, and most of those in Nutia; nor indeed 
does the hypothesis seem to deserve mudi consider 
ttttioiH unless it can be proved that these ware the 
itrigimd types of pyramids^ and the rest are deviations 
ikook them^ A much simpler and quite as aoeurate a 
ttode of determining the precise passage of a star 
oiighl have been acccmipl^hed witii much kss tron^ 
Ue. We must ako not lorget that the e&trance4iKH» 
were doaed^ as well as the entrances o£ the interior 
p«»igeS| and it appears clear that the intention was to 
Ytot up l^e pyramids, and not to use them. 

It was observed a ^w pages back, tiiat the pyramid 
«yt Jiseh (marked No. 4 in otyr plan) has a flat t<^ 
consisting of a single stone, which seems as if it 
liligfait have been the pedestal of a statue ; and Dr. 
Kkdiardson was led to dunk that a colossal statue 
.would be aft appropriate finish to one of these huge 
pedestalsy irom havmg dixserved an Arab on the top 
of tike second pyramid, which he had dimbed for 
a amall sum of money. That such a finish was 
aoHMtiQ^es given to pyramids, we leaxn from H«ro* 
doftss (n. 149) :—'' That Lake Moeriswasmadeby the 
iMOid of maa is dear from this fact: there are in 
Uie like, iMd abottt the o^ddle of it, two ^immid8» 
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each risings three hundred feet above the water ; the 
part that is under the water is just the same height. 
On the top of each is a colossus of stone, seated in a 
chair/' Of all the wonderful works of Egypt, this 
must have been the most singular and the most 
striking — a oobssus, probably sixty feet high, seated on 
a pedestal three hundred feet in height, and (iie whole 
rising above the level surface of the lake. Though we 
know of no traces of these pyramids, we find a difficulty 
in questioning the veracity of the father of history as to 
what he saw. We only believe that these pyramids were 
built on an island in the lake. The only commentary 
which we can make on this passage of Herodotus is 
from P. Lucas (ii. 48) : — " I observed with my 
glass the island in the middle of the lake : it appeared 
to be a good les^ue in circumference. Some, of the 
people assured me that they had been on it, and had 
seen the remains of several buildings which they took 
to be temples, and also they had observed some tombs, 
of which two appeared larger and higher than the 
rest. They added, that they had noticed several 
figures of men, women, and animals, on very large 
stones. I could learn nothing of the famous pyramid 
which had been built there according to Herodotus." 
But Lucas did not always tell the truth. The story 
of these two pyramids is not capable of any good ex> 
{Sanation : the easiest explanation would be to sup- 
pose it entirely untrue. 

The great sphinx stands on the same plateau with 
the pyramids of Jizeh : its position will be seen in 
our plan. Belzoni has conjectured that the sphinx, 
the temple behind it, and the second pyramid, are all 
of equal antiquity, which is not improtxible, though it 
should be remarked that the sphinx is not placed in 
a line due east, and consequently could not fcnrm part 
of a rectilinear approach to the pyramid, as he seems 
to say. This, however, is a minor difficulty ; and we 
cannot help inclining to Belsoni's opinion, when we 
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consider the position of the temple, with respect to the 
pyramid, and compare it widi those in Nubia. Bel- 
Eoni says this temple approaches within fifVy feet of 
the base of the pyramid, and its exterior wall is com- 
posed of enormous blocks, somie of them twenty-four 
feet high. He ascertained that there is a spacious pave- 
ment cut out of the rock, between the temple and the 
pyramid, which he believes to go all way round the latter. 

The great sphinx is not mentioned by Herodotus, 
though it is so near the pyramids. But, numerous as 
his (Agressions are, he seldom prosecutes them further 
than is necessary for the main matter of his epic 
history. We merely make this ^remark because some 
have doubted about the antiquity of the sphinx, onihe 
ground of this negative evidence. Heroidotus was at 
Thebes; and what has he described there? Nothing 
at all, except the wooden colossi of. the chief priests. 
But his silence will not destroy the existence of the 
Theban temples. The sphinx is nearly east of the 
second pyramid, about 1,960 feet from it, and on a 
lower level than that of the pyramids. Pliny 
says, " the sphinx is in front of the pyramids — 
an object almost more wonderiul than they are, 
and a kind of rural deity to the neighbouring 
people. They think King Amasis was buried 
in it, and that it was conveyed to the spot : but it is 
made of the natural rock, and polished smooth^. The 
circuit of the monster's head round the forehead is 
one hundred and two feet, the whole length of the 
figure one hundred and forty-three, the height from 
the belly to the top of the head sixty-two feet." 
The French did not uncover the sphinx completely, 
and therefore they do not give all its dimensions : 
from the chin to the top of the head is said to be about 
twenty-eight feet, and the body is above one himdred 
feet long. 

* ** Lubrica:** he alludes to the paint on it, zxxvL 12, 
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This flgttfe had fbr ag«s been ixjffferei wkh auid^ 
ant head and neck alone rising abo?e it,asr«f«^ 
sented in our print. Abdallatif describes it as havii^ 
the body buried. in the sand. Captain CavigHa, after 
great labour, succeeded in laying it bare to the foira^ 
dation; for the distance of one hundred fbet in fronts. 
The paws, which are about fiHy f^et long, were found 
t6 be constructed of masonry, but the rest of the body is 
cut out of Uie rock. It seems to have been originally 
painted all over with yellow, as M. Grobert says, vi^ich- 
probably was only the under coating, as we may ofaserro 
to be the case on some statues. A red layer is then 
placed upon the yellow; and this has been the colour 
of the face and neck of the sphinx. In the time of 
Abdaltatif these colours were more lu'llliant, and, 
together with the expression of the face, and the aocu* 
racy of its proportions, greatly excited his admirationf. 
Most moctern travellers also speak in high terms i^ 
the calm andsmilingcountenance of the sphinx, par^ 
ticularly when they have had time to contemplate it 
at leisure^ and under various aspects. Parts of the 
bomi of the sphinx were found in this excavation, 
broken off from the chin, a fragment of which is now 
in the Museum. This sphinx was therefore an andro- 
sphinx, nor is there any difficulty on this head, because 
of an inscription in Greek verse, on the soutli^m paw, 
in which the sphinx is clearly treated as a female. 
The Greeks gave it those qualities which they at-' 
tributed to their own sphinx. On the stone pavement - 
in front c^* the sphinx, and between its pawsj there 
was found a block of granite fourteen feet high, seven 
broad and two thick. The face of this block is 
adorned with sculptures in bas-relief, representing 
two sphinxes on pedestals, with priests making offi9r* 

* See Quarterly Review, vol xix. p. 410, 
t See Abdallatifs Description of the Sphinx ; Be SacY*t 
Translation, p. 17d. 
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ingt, ahd bel<m a kmg hieroglyphic inscription well 
•xeeuted. Ths Theban sphinx, of which we have 
gi^en a chewing (vol. i. p. 216), has a sculptured 
figure attached to its breast. If the sphinx should 
be of equal antiquity with the second pyramid, the 
hieroglyphics on tiiis block will prove that they were 
IB use at that epoch, though it may be argued that all 
between the sphinx's paws is of a later date, like the 
Greek inscription to which we have alluded. 

Two other tablets, of calcareous «tone, had been 
pboed respectively at right angles to the granite 
tablet, which granite tablet faced the east : the position 
of ^b» two (^dcareous taUets is inferred from one of 
them having been found in its place. The fragments 
of the other tablet are now in the British Museum 
(Na 16). A sm^ll lion, in a reclining posture, 
looking towards the sphinx, was found in front of 
this small construction: this lion is now in the Museum, 
(No. 50), and is described in vol. i. p. 223 of this 
work. Other fragments of lions, and the forepart of 
a sphinx, were also found, all which, with the tablets, 
waUs, and platform o£ this little construction, were 
painted red. In front of this little building there was 
a granite aJtar. There appears also to have been a 
brick wall enclosing the sphinx, cased on the inside 
with stone. On the side of the left paw of the sphinx 
are several indistinct Greek inscrif)tions, but on the 
second digit were cut, in pretty deep characters, an 
inscription already alluded to, in Greek hexameter and 
pentameter verses*. Two tablets, with Greek inscrip- 
tions, were also found ^ on two elevated platforms, on 
the outside of the altar, and directly in front of the 

♦ They are given in the Quarterly Review, with Dr. Young's 
corrections and translation. Many of the letters are no doubt 
Bcariy obliterated, and there may also be errors in the in- 
scription itself; but with l>oth these allowances, it seems likely 
that the inscription has been ill copied. 
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animal, accessible by two flights of steps/' One of 
the inscriptions is oi'the date of the Emperor Nero, and 
the other of tlie date of Marcus Aurelius: they are 
both in the British Museum. 'Ihey have been given 
in the Quarterly Review (vol. six.), and are added 
in the appendix to this volume, from a careful exami- 
nation of the ori<^nals. The larg-er inscription is not 
given in the Quarterly Re\ iew quite so complete as 
it might have been, but, unfortmialely, the latter part 
of it is now nearly altog<?ther erased from the stone, 
which is of a brittle quality, aud breaks off in small 
pieces. 

The remains of a temple, in front of the second' 
and third pyramid, have been already noticed m the 
description of the pyramids of Jizeh. But in Nubia 
we actually find pyramids with propyla attached to 
one side of them, as if formiug the real entrance to 
the building. This view of one of the largest of tbe 
Nubian pyramids is taken from the north- west. 

The Nubian pyramids are, perhaps, about eighty in 
number, or even more, but generally of small dimen- 
sions. Those of which we are now s]}eaking, stand at a 
place called Assur near the Nile* (about 17° N. lat,), 
and may be distributed into three groups, oue near 
the Nile, and two more remote: of the two remoter 
groups the northern contjiiiis the largest pyramids. 
They are built of sandstt^ne: the edges are partly 
ornamented, and the pro]>)la are adorned with' 
sculptures in the Egyptian ik^liion. Of the interior ' 
we are not able to give any inform ali on, as we believe; 
they have not yet been entered ; nor can we say ' 
whether these pyramids contain sarcophagi or mum* 
mies. Heerent indeed remarks that he knows no 
instance of mummies being found south of Philse 
and the cataracts; but Gau has given a drawing^.' | 

See Gailliaud's Plates, xxii. to xh, " 

t Meruc, p. 405, 
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(Nubien, pi. v.) of the cover of a stone coffin found 
in the tombs near Debod, which i^ the exact copy of 
one of the upper part of a common mummy-case. 

M. Cailliaud has given topographical plans of these 
groups of pyramids at Assur, and also views of those 
which are most remarkable. That of which we have 
given a print from M. Cailliaud's plates is among the 
largest of these Nubian pyramids, and yet but incon- 
siderable when compared with those of Jizeh : the view 
is from the north-west. The length of each side of 
the base is about sixty-two feet: from either extremity 
of the front base line to the point where the portico 
touches the pyramid on each side, is twenty-three feet; 
this will leave about sixteen feet for the width of the 
portico. The angle of inclination of the side of the 
pyramid is 129 *. Like most, perhaps all the Nubian, 
pyramids, its sides are not turned to the four cardinal 
points of the compass. As, however, the number of 
these building is very considerable, and as there is 
great variety in their position, some may be placed 
with their sides like the pyramids of Jizeh ; but it 
evidently has not formed part of the whole design to 
attend to this principle. The portico has sculptures 
in front, and an arched roof constructed with a key- 
stone, the whole curve consisting of five stones. Mr. 
Waddingtonf mentions an arched portico similarly 
construct at Jebel Barkal (lat. 18°;25), near the 
Nile, where there are also pyramids with propyla in 
frx)nt of them. If we admit the Nubian pyramids to 
be older than those of Egypt, we must admit that the 
scientific construction of an arch was known when 
the antient temples of Egypt were built. These 
Nubian arches are certainly as old as the pyramids 
to which they belong, and appear in fact to be a part 
of. the original design. There are also pyramids at a 
place called Nourri (lat. 18^*33), a few miles north of 
* Probably Fiench degieei. f. p. 171, &c. 
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JeM B«tkal| wnd on the oppoule mdib (Oie cffit) of 
the ri¥er. M r. Waddington eaUB this place El BfA^ 
and describes the largest pyramid as containing Ifittun 
it another pyramid of a different date^ stone, Imd 
architecture^ The inner pyramid is seen*, from part 
of the outer one having fallen off. The luMse line €t 
this pyramid is one hundred and fifly-uine feet (48'5 
metres), according to Cailliaud^ or one hundred and 
6fly-two feet, according to Waddington, who states the 
height at one hundred and three feet seven mdies. 
We are not aware that these Nubian pyramids were 
known to Eurc^ans till within the present centu^^ 
nor are they mentioned by any Grreek or Roman 
lifter. It would be difficult to name any epoeh to 
whidh to refer them, postericnr to ibe Persian conquest 
of Egypt, B. C. 525, though it may be utged that we 
know so little of the history of the country south of the 
cataracts, that any coi^ectute as to what did or did not 
tikke place there is of no value. The sculptures an the 
portkoes of these pyramids lure certainly not in the best 
style of Egyptian art^ whidi is almost the <mly evi* 
dence of their belonging to a comparatively recent 
date in Egyptian history, tn the first volume (p. 207) 
we referred to the proofs furnished by Belzoni of tb^ 
existence of antietit Egyptian arches at Thebes ; and 
the reader may see other instances with additional 
proofs mentk^iied by Mr. Wilkinsonf . The same 
gentleman mentions a stone arch in a tomb at 
Sakkftrah^ which he assigns to the secoml Psanl' 
metichus tthe Psammis of Herodotus), about B* C. 
600 ; which accordingly he considers to be the oklest 
stone arch yet discovered. Admitting, however, this 
date, the great Cloaca at Rome may put in its daitA 
for equal antiquity. 

But the pyramidal form of building is not peei:diar 

f See Waddidgton'b yiew ; iUid Cailliaud'g Plate, mlvii. 
t Tepegraphy of Thebes, &c« p. 81, 126. 
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to Egifptj or even to the old world. The great t^ocalli 
JOT pyramid of Cholula, in Mexico, stands in the ex- 
tensive plain of Puebla, on the road between . the 
towns of Puebla and Cholula. This plain, which 
is at an elevation of more than 7,000 feet above the 
sea, is without trees. The west side of the pyramid 
is in the best state of preservation ; and when the 
monument is viewed from this direction, the snow- 
covered volcano of Orizaba is seen in the distance, 
rising to the height of 17,360 feet. This pyramid 
consists of four receding platforms of equal elevation, 
and it a(^ars to have its sides exactly opposite the 
four cardinal points ; but, in the present state of the 
pyramid, it would appear impracticable to determine 
this fact with perfect certainty. The perpendicular 
height of the pyramid, according to Humboldt, is only 
one himdred and seventy-seven feet ; but some autho- 
rities, probably not so accurate, have made the height 
more. Each side of the base is 1,440 feet, or 
more than a quarter of a mile, and . the area of 
the base is consequently more than forty-seven 
acres and a half, or more than three times the 
base of the great pyramid of Jizeh. On the 
highest platform of the pyramid of Cholula there was 
an altar dedicated to Quetzalcoatl, the god of the air : 
the area of this platform is about 5,020 square yards, 
or about ^3;^ of the area of the base. This fact shows 
that the upper platforms must recede considerably 
from the margin of those on which they stand. The 
pyramid being at present covered with vegetation, it is 
difficult to determine how it is constructed. The early 
Spanish historians of Mexico state that the whole is 
made of brick. Humboldt had the opportunity of 
examining this matter at a point near the summit, 
and also in another place; where a recent road, made 
from Mexico to Puebla, had been cut through the 
lowest platform on the north side of the pyramid, and 
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had thus detached a portion, about one-eighth, from 
the main mass. Here he found that the pyramid was 
composed of ahernate layers of clay and of brick, 
either sun-baked, or only very slightly ^burnt. But 
he gives no good reason for our forming any opinion 
as to the central parts of the pyramid, which may be 
either built in the same way, or merely made of clay. 
In cutting the road above mentioned, a square stone 
chamber, supported by posts of cypress, was found in 
the interior of the pyramid : this chamber contained 
two dead bodies, two basalt idols, and a great number 
of vessels varnished and painted. It is said that there 
was no apparent entrance to this chamber. 

There are other pyramids in Mexico. Those of 
Teotihuacan, eight leagues north-east of the city of 
Mexico, consist d* two large pyramids, surrounded by 
several hundred small ones, placed in lines running 
due north and south, and east and west The largest 
of the small pyramids are not above thirty feet high : 
ac£ording to the tradition of the natives they were the 
tombs of chiefs. The two large pyramids consist of 
four platforms, each of which was formed into a num- 
ber of small steps, the edges of which were distin- 
guishable when Humboldt visited them. The kernel 
of these pyramids is clay mixed with small stones : 
the casing is a thick covering of a porous amygdaloid. 
On the summit of these two p3rramids, which were 
respectively those of the sun and the moon, there were 
two colossal stone statues, covered with plates of gold. 
The gold was carried off by the soldiers of Cortez ; 
and a zealous Franciscan priest completed the work 
by breaking the statues in pieces. 

To the east of the pyramids' of Teotihuacan, in a 
thick forest, a small pyramid was discovered which 
had escaped the notice of the early Spaniards. It is 
fifty-nine feet high, and each side of the base is 
eighty-two feet ; it appears to have had six or seven 
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platforms. This pyramid is entirely built of well 
hewn stones, of a remarkable size : three flights of 
steps led to the top, and the casing of the platforms 
is adorned with hieroglyphic sculptures, and numerous 
small niches arranged with much symmetry*. 

The Indian pyramidal buildings have their sides 
turned to the lour cardinal points. Some temples 
of this form near Benaresf have a subterraneous 
communication with the Ganges, which forms a 
curious point of resemblance between the Hindoo 
building and the story which we have quoted from 
Herodotus about the Nile communicating with the 
chamber of Cheops. There are two curious pyramidal 
or pointed Hindoo temples, with porticoes, at a place 
called A gouree, which may be seen In Daniel's Viewsf, 
pi. xix. pt. I. 

The temple of Belus at Babylon, according to the 
description of Herodotus, was a pyramidal building ; 
the base was a square of six hundred Greek feet in the 
side : it consisted of eight receding platforms, in or on 
the highest of which was a temple. Xenophon J, in his 
account of the retreat of the ten thousand, speaks of a 
stone pyramid which he saw near the Tigris, on its 
east bank, about forty-five miles south of the present 
Mosul. The natives had fled to the top for refuge, 
from which we may perhaps infer that it was formed 
in steps not filled up. Its height was computed by 
the Greek general to be about two hundred feet, and 
the side of its base one hundred : but these dimen- 
sions cannot be true, for the pyramid would have been 
almost too steep to ascend. 

The mound of >earth, among nations less ad- 
vanced in the mechanical arts, appears to oc- 
cupy the place of the pyramids. In many parts 
of Europe and in North America, those earliest 

* Humboldt, Vue d^s Cordilldres, torn. i. 8vo. 
t Bohlen, ii 207, 1 Anabasis, iii. 4, 9, 
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and most enduring of all monuments still exist, 
and many of them may perhaps outlive the massy 
stone work of the pyramids. Such mounds as 
these are the tombs of the Scythian^ kings on the 
banks of the Borysthenes, the great mound of Ha- 
lyattes near Sardis, and Silbury hill in Wiltshire. 
Silbury hill is in the form of a truncated cone : the 
circumference of the base is two thousand and twenty- 
seven feet, the diameter at the top one hundred and 
twenty, the sloping height three hundred and sixteen, 
and the perpendicular height one hundred and 
seventy: it covers an area of five acres and thirty- 
four perches. It is chie6y made of chalk, upon which 
a thin soil has formed, now covered with a short 
grass. From comparing this with the pyramid of 
Mycerinus, it appears that the height is about the 
same, but the circuit of this pyramid at its base is 
only one thousand three hundred and twenty feet, and 
its area only twelve thousand one hundred square 
yards, or not quite two acres and a half. The great 
mound of Ualyattes, as measured by Herodotus 
(i. 93), was at that date three thousand eight 
hundred Greek feet in perimeter, which exceeds 
the perimeter of the great pyramid by more 
ihan eight hundred feet. Its foundation and outer 
margin was of stone : the rest was of earth. We do ' 
not know if this mound has been carefully measured 
in recent times. In its present state it would per- 
haps be difficult to determine its exact perimeter, 
though the height probably might be ascertained 
pretty nearly. 

The practice of raising a great mound over a dead 
body seems to be almost universal, and it would be 
tedious to enumerate all the examples. The Per- 
sians raised a mound at Acanthus (Herod, vii. 117), 
over Artachaies, the superintendent of the canal at 
• Herod, iv. 71. 
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Athos, which, though not of large dimensions, still 
continues as a memorial of a Persian usa;ge, and of 
the fidelity of the Greek historian. 

The tomb of Porsena (Plin. xxxvi, 13), according to 
Varro, was a kind of pyramidal building, which Pliny's 
description has made unintelligible, if indeed it ever 
existed. The Romans adopted, probably from Egypt, 
the fashion of building pyramids. That of C. Sestius 
at Rome is in a complete state of preservation. There 
is also one at Autun in France, which we conjecture 
to be a Roman work, but it is much decayed. 

The meaning of the word pyramid, and the 
primary notion embodied in the enormous Egyp- 
tian masses, have been the subject of much learned 
discussion. According to some, the pyramidal and 
obelisk form originally refer to the worship of fire ; 
and hence we can understand Pliny when he says, 
that an obelisk is a representation of a ray of 
the sun. He adds*, "that its Egyptian name 
proves this." From this passage a learned critic, 
quoted by JaWonsky, argues that the Egyptian name 
for obelisk was also pyramid, which we think not an 
unfair conclusion. The word pyramid is interpreted, 
according to the Coptic, to mean the " sun's raysf." 
The sacred use of the pyramids is, perhaps, best 
indicated by the sarcophagus found in them, and 
their position amidst the extensive fields of mumnly- 
pits and tombs. But this explanation, so well in 
accordance with the construction of the pyramids, 
and all antient historical tradition, has not generally 
been considered sufficient. We have no other to 
offer : it is a subject on which each reader may exer- 

• xxxvi. 8. 

f Jablonsky, Prolegomena. See Bohlen, Das Alte Indien, 
ii. 208. We do not know whether it has been yet remarked 
that the tacred name of the chief priest of Thebes is like that 
of a pyramid. Pironm if the word: see Herod, ii. 143. 
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dse his imaf^iattion. Why the Egyptians boilt some 
pyramids so large^ others being very small^ is the 
same kind of question as if one were to ask why St. 
Paul's was made so large : those who can answer the 
latter question can answer the other. The fact of the 
four sides being turned to the fbur cardinal points 
may be similarly explained. One certain Gonclusion 
seems to follow, from the form of the pyramids, that 
the people who built them must have already had 
practical knowledge of geometrical figures both plana 
and solid. 

It has generally been considered that pyramid 
(rvpaftli) must be an Egyptian word^ and this may 
be true; but let us see what consequences follow 
from the supposition. The Greeks have native 
names for the cifcle, the oone, the square^ the 
cube, &c. ; but, according to this notion of pyra- 
mis being an Egyptian word^ their name for the 
geometrical figure of the pyramid came from Egypt ; 
and as there is no other Greek name for this figure^ 
Uiey did not know the pyramid till they learned the 
form and the name from the Egyptians: for we 
dSBUme that if they had known the pyramid befbre 
knowing the pyramids* they would have a native 
name for it, which would certainly have come down 
to us among their mathematical terms in place of a 
foreign word, which would have been unnecessary. 
Iiet us suppose, on the other hand, that pyramis is a 
genuine Greek word, and then we find that all the 
Greek names of the geometrical figures are native 
terms* The form of the word pyramis (irvp-a/iw§) is 
one of the very common forms of the Greek lianguagei 
which language contains a very large class of words, 
in amos and amis (ajiog, attic) : dmos Or cimis is 
orie bf those terminations of which we now only deduce 
the meaning by a comparison of a great immber of 
similar forms. Whether the radical part ofpyr-amis 
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be the word pyr, Jire invp)^ (the pyramid being so 
called from ito general resemblance to a flame in 
its pointed form), we do not know. This derivation 
is oflen ridiculed, and it may be ridiculous; but 
it is not so ridioukmc as the Coptic derivation, 
which goes precisely on the same notion of a ray, or 
c^ fire, and, besides this, explains the two initial let^* 
iers by the Coptic article pi, which has been pressed 
into the service of Egyptian etymology till one 
is wearied of the absurdity of so many names of 
places, persons, and things having the masculine 
definite article prefixed. That pyramis is a perfectly 
pure Greek word in form is undeniaUe ; that the part 
cimtt is a pure Gh*eek suffix is also undeniable ; and 
if we add to Uiis that Herodotus doM not tell us that 
it is an Egyptian word, as he does in some other 
cflseS) but Uses it like a pure Greek word ; atid thai his 
word for obelisk is not an Egyptian but a Greek 
word, signifying a spit or skewer *,*-*we shall have no 
difficulty in admitting that pyramis is much more 
likely to be a Greek than an Egyptian word. In 
no instance does Herodotus call any Egyptian edifice 
by an Egyptian word or name, except it may be La« 
byHnthus ; but even this is, we believe, a Greek wOrd| 
and is analogous to other similar forms. 

The ages of the pyramids of Egypt, as fixed by 
Herodotus, coifrespond to the reigns of Cheops, . 
Chephren, Mycerinus, and Asychis, who reigned, 
according to him, in the order here enumerated. 
After Asychis came Anysis, who was expelled by 
Sabakos the Ethiopian, whose epoch is generally fixed 
not earlier than B. C. 800. Herodotus does not give 
the years of the reigns of Asychis and Mycerinus, but 
he allows one hundred and six years to the reigns of 
Chephren and Cheops — a sum quite sufficient for all 

• See vol. i. p. 355. 
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four. According to him, then, the great pyramid of 
Jizeh was built about nine hundred years B. C, or 
about four hundred and fifty years before Herodotus 
visited Egypt. Admitting them to be so comparatively 
modem, we may also admit that the history of them 
must have been well known in the time of Herodotus, 
which accords very sufficiently with the minute infor- 
mation which he gives about Cheops and Mycerinus. 
This evidence is not very satisfactory to any critic, and 
still less so to those who have a preconceived opinion 
of the high antiquity of the pyramids ; but unsatisfac- 
tory as the evidence is, it is all that we have, except 
the authority of Manethon's Catalogue, which attri- 
butes the great pyramid to Suphis (the Cheops of Hero- 
dotus), the second king of the fourth dynasty^ and the 
building of the third to queen Nitocris of the sixth dy- 
nasty. If H erodotus has given us the kings from Sesos- 
tris downwards in their right order, we have a reasonable 
probalnlity that the age of the pyramids, as assigned 
by him, is not very far wrong : if he was deceived by 
the priests, or if 'he mistook what was told him through 
an interpreter, his series of kings prior to Psammeti- 
chus is of no value, and the antiquity of the pyramids, 
so far as his authority goes, must remain unsettled. 
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Chapter VII. 

PAPYRUS. 

A NATION that has possessed writing materials 
abundant, durable, and adapted to all the purposes of 
common life, must have made considerable progress 
in the useful arts. 

The common writing material of the Egyptians 
was papyrus, as we learn from antient authorities, 
and as we now know still more satisfactorily from the 
number of specimens found on mummies. The 
different European collections contain a great variety 
of these papyri, most of which are written in the 
antient language of the country; but some are 
written in Greek, and possess a still higher degree 
of interest than those in the Egyptian language, 
being the oldest written records of any language that 
we can imderstand. 

We cannot show decisively the highest antiquity 
of this commodity from the mummies on which it is 
found, because (except in a few instances, which will 
presently be mentioned,) there is no satisfactory way 
of determining the age of the papyri that are found 
on mitmmies. If we could understand all the marks 
or writing found on a piece of papyrus, we might 
hojie to deduce its age, though even then we might 
fail in obtaining sufficient evidence as to this fact. 
The long period during which this mode of interment 
was in use renders the determination of the precise 
age of any one mummy-specimen a very difficult 
problem. There is, however, among the Vatican 
papyri a specimen written in the enchorial or common 
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Egyptian character, on which M. Champollion finds 
a date, expressing the twelfth year of Psammelichus, 
B. C. 640. Several papyrus-rolls of the age of 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, are said to be in 
the collections of Paris and Turin. But we know 
from a remarkable passage of Herodotus (v. 58) that 
Egyptian papyrus was an article of commerce long 
before his time, and possibly before the two dates just 
mentioned. " The loniahs call the bibll bjr the 
name of skins (^ic^dipai)^ because formerly, for 
want df bibli, they used gO£kt and shtefep-skins ; and 
even at the present day many of thfe bkrbEillans 
write (or paint*) on such skins.'^ This t<rbhi byblosf 
(fi(>fiXbt) is an Egyptian name, used 16 indicate that 
watei^-plartt which t^fe sdhietimes call papyrus — a 
ilame that we also give to the wt-lting material tnade 
fVotti it. "The byblus {Hett}d. ii. 93^ rttttitially springs 
up ; aftet it is phifck^ frbm the marshefe, thfe top is 
cut off ahd fconvertfed to a different Use from the 
other parts. The bottom part that is left, td the 
length of about one foot ahd a half, they sell as ail 
datable cbmihodity." The use to whibh thfe first- 
mentioned part is turned is noticed incidentally In 
sfeTferal passages such as thfese: — ^"The priests wear 
shoes made df the byblus ; thfe sails of the Egyptian 
bddts are hiade of byblus ; the priests recld to me but 
of a byblus-roll the names of thl^ hundred and thii*ty 
kittgs." These passages are tioticed bfecaupe thejr 
show that thfe byblos was fextfenslvely used befbrfe 
Heirtidotus visitted Egypt, and also formed, with fheit 
ihanufiEuitured linen, an inlportartt article of the 

* Maps w(*re paintied bn skins; by the North Aineriean 
Indians. 

f There was a town in the Delta, called Byblus (Ctesias. 
I^ersica.^, supposed by soine to be the modem Babel. 
It #otild appear that the common Qreek name fbr bdok 
{imM) i» A woHl »f Bgyiptiau •rigid* 
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export trade. Thus we have disUnct eyiddnce of its 
being an article of export before the time of Hero- 
dotus, that is, before the middle of the fifth century 
B. C. With the possession of Egypt by the Greek^ 
the use of papyrus increased, and was, for many 
centuries, a most important branch of commerce ; 
and though various kinds of writing materials were 
used besides it, we may infer from a number of pas- 
sages in antient authors, that no one kind Was in 
such great demand. The immense quantity of 
papyrus found in Herculaneum proves the extensive 
use of this writing mateHal in Italy. At the com* 
mencement of the sixth century, Theodorie the Great 
abolished the high imposts on imported papyrus, on 
which occasion Cassiodorus * wrote a letter, entitled 
'' Joanni Cabonicario Thusdea Senator,'' in which the 
senator Congratulates the world on the cessation of a 
tax so injurious to commerce, ahd so unfavourable to 
the progress of knowledge* The learned senator's 
description of the papyrus-plant is expressed with all 
the bad taste which marked his period ; but it is still 
a vivid and smimated picture f. " The forest of the 
Nile springs up without branehes and without leaves ; 
it is the harvest of the waters, the beautiful bushy 
hair bf the marshes, softer than a twig, harder than 
grass; it has a kind of full emptiness, and dmpty 
Ailness ; ^ spunge-like wood, with a bibulous softness. 
Like an apple, its strong part is in its covering ; its 
softness in the middle. It is tall and light, but self- 
supporting ) — the most beauteous ofisfnring of an ugly 
inundation. It is a noble invention of ingenious 
Memphis, — that the beautiftd texture made in a single 
spot should cover all the writing-desks in the 

* Bookxi. Ep. 38. 

f This passage is referred to by Matthias Koeps, Esq., 
author of an ^< Historieal Account of the Substances which 
haw l>eM used to desttibs Events^" 8lu hoaion, 1601 « Tbk 
writer was a practical papeMnakeri 
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workL'' Papyrus continued to be used, at least in 
Italy, till alxmt the eleventli century, when it was 
superseded by parchment and by cotton paper, intro- 
duced from Asia. 

RoselUni observes, that he found only one in- 
stance of the gathering of the papyrus represented, 
and this was in the tomb which he calls that of 
Sciunmes, at Kiun-el-Ahmar. (See M. C. xxxvi., 
fig. 3.) Two men are carrying the stalks of this 
plant, one in his arms, and the other over his 
shoulders, by means of a stick. The heads of the 
plant are turned downwards ; and the stalks, which 
are a considerable length, are cut oif straight, and 
not pulled up by the root. The cincture or vest, 
whidi we usually see in Egyptian figures fastened 
round the waist, and descen^ng upon the thiols, is 
here tucked up, from which circumstance Rosellini 
infers that it is intended to show they have just come 
out of the water where the papyrus grew. 

The papyrus-plant (cyperus papyrus)* grows in 
swamps, to the height of ten feet and considerably 
more. Its stalk is of a triangular form ; the root is 
crooked, and near it there are some short leaves, but 
the stalk itself is bare. On the top it has a bushy 
head, of long thin fibres, according to the draw- 
ing of Prosper Alpinus f. This plant is now rather 
scarce in Egypt; but is described as still existing 
about the lake Menzaleh, near Damietta. The pa- 

* ** Cyperus papyrus of Linnaeus ; but it has been separated 
by Thouars, and is now better known as Cyperus A ntiquorum. 
It grows well in one of the houses at Kew gardens, and at 
some oth^r places. Lodig^s has not succeeded in keeping it 
alive.*' We are indebted to W. J. Broderip, Esq., for this 
note, and for some remarks on the fox, hare, crocodile, ibis, 
goose, owl, crane, and the snakes, in the following chapter. 

t Koops. Frontispiece. Theophrastus (iv. 9) describes it as 
having a hairy top, which cannot be turned to any use. There 
is a drawing of the papyrus-plant in the work of M. Foxtia 
D'Urban, Esssi sur TOngine de PEcriture. 
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pyrus is probably intended to be represented in some 
of the plates of Rosellini, in one of which we see (No. 
14, M. C.) a bird's nest at the top of the flowers. 
The papyrus (Pliny, xiii. 11, 12,) was prepared in 
the following manner :: — The parts that were used for 
making paper are the fine pellicles which surroimd 
the plant, the best of which are nearest to the marrow 
or centre. The turbid Nile water was used to bind 
the different pieces together, as it has a kind of gluti- 
nous property. First of all, a layer of papyrus was 
laid flat on a board, of as great a length as could 
be procured after the two ends were cut straight; a 
cross layer was then put over it. The whole mass, 
after being pressed, was dried in the sim. The several 
sheets (plagulse) were fastened (glued) together, the 
best being taken first, and then the inferior sheets. 
Twenty generally went to form a roll (scapus). There 
is a great difference in the breadth of the scapi ; the 
best are about thirteen fingers' breadth. — Mr. W. 
Bankes brought from the Island of Elephantine a 
papyrus MS., containing the greatest part of the 
last book of the Iliad ; the material is ten English 
fingers broad, and eight feet* long. 

Instead of the Nile water being used to fasten the 
fibrous parts together, it seems quite as likely that 
there is a glutinous liquor in the pellicles them- 
selves, which may require a little diluting with 
water. The general mode of preparation was pro- 
bably pretty much what Pliny describes ; but it is also 
clear, ftom the same author, that there was a great 
variety in the modes of preparing the paper after the 
parts were fastened together, as to the cleaning, 
glazing, &c. There is a Sicilian water-plant, not 
absolutely the same as the papyrus, which is found 
in the Anapus, from which some samples of paper 
have been manufactured in recent times, according 
to Pliny's recipe. Papyri vary much more in length 
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Hum in breadth. The breadth^ as we might suppose^ 
would be determined by the usual length of the stripa 
taken fVom the plant : the length might be carried 
to almost any extent by fastening one sheet to 
another. Perhaps the largest yet found is one 
mentioned by M. Jomard, which was thirty feet. 
Though papyri found on mummies are often in a 
good state of preservation, it is necessary to be very 
careful in handling them. Each piece of papyrus is 
fbrmed into a roll, which has been made by rolling il 
fVom left to right — one proof among others that the 
Egyptians read them from right to left. The roll, 
owing to its being pressed under the swathings of 
the mumtaly, is flattened. It is dry and brittle to 
the touch, and small pieces continually fall off, if any 
attempt is made to unroll it in this state. In fact, 
th6 papyrus has been dried to the highest possible 
degree by having been subjected for so long a time 
to the almost unvarying high temperature of the 
tombs. Though it is necessary to take some pains 
in unrollitig a piece of Egyptian papyrus^ it is not an 
almost hopeless task, as in the case of the burnt rolls 
of Herculaneum. M. Jomard* gives the following 
directions for the process : — The papyrus must be 
moistened by covering it with several wet linen 
cloths, and when this is done sufficiently, a Ane gmi^ 
should be spread out on a frame, the gaUze being 
made a little longer than the supposed length of thS 
roll A little fine gum, well diluted^ must then be 
plttced On the gauze and on the under margin of the 
papyrus ; a gentle pressure will make them adhere. 
The pupyrus is then unrolled by small breadths at a 
time ; and each part is glued to the gauze. A linen 
cloth is the best thing for gently pressing the gauze 
on the papyrus : this shotdd be done in the shade, 
and the work should not be left for any tength of 
* D6icf^. d« I'Bgypte, vol. lii. p. 1 19. 
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time. Dust and eveirythiuff that might d^ thd 
gauze should be kept awaj. 

Mr. Hamilton* obserres that part of a papyrus-roll 
which hfe immersed in hot water was not at all 
injured by this operation either as to the material or 
the characters on it. Indeed he adds^ '' that {mrt of the 
roll on which I made this experiment appears now 
much more perfect than thtt rest, and the ink is 
considerably blacker." 

The durabihty of this writing materid is bne of 
its best qualities. It c^n be rolled and unrolled^ after 
the Isipsfi of so many centui'ies, withbut any detri- 
ment to it ; but this complete pt-escnration of many 
specimens is fao doubt to be attributed to their bfeing 
kept from the air undtet the mummy-wverings^ or in 
earthen vessels. Bometitnes the two ends of a roll 
hove been found sealed with cloth and resin. The 
colour of the papyrUs, of which several framed speci- 
mens may be seen in the Museum, is a brownish 
yellow; the characters and the drawings are still 
perfectly legible, and show not only the excellence of 
the material, but also the skill of the ink-maker. 
The surface is rougher than that of ordinary writing- 
paper ; but we have seen a small strip or fragment, 
in the possession of Dr.' Hogg, of a fineness and 
delicacy which can hardly be surpassed. The ink of 
the writing on this fragment is a good clear black, 
and the hand-writing is as beautiful and exact as any 
specimen of modern penmanship. 

We can only conjecture the materials of which the 
Egyptian ink was made. It might be partly the 
same as their black paints. Pliny f says that ink 
was made of soot in various ways, by mixing it with 
burnt pitch and resins ; and for thb purpose, his slk^s, 

* Some account of the Egyptian Papyrus by W. Hamilton, 
Archseolo^ia, xVi. 

, f XXILV. 6. * 
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^ furnaces have been built, which do not allow the 
smoke to escape. The best that is made in this way 
is from pine wood. " Lees of wine, boiled and strained, 
also made a kind of ink. All inks made of soot are 
inclined to change to a yellowish tint in the course of 
time, which is not unlike the colour of the writing 
on some specimens of papyri, though on others the 
marks are still very black. 

The strokes on the papyrus are pretty nearly such 
as we should make with a common pen, as we may see 
by comparing a specimen of Elgyptian writing in 
the Museum (one of Mr. Grey s pq[>yri) with the 
copy of the enchorial text in the same frame, made 
by Dr. Young. They used probably a reed or 
goose-quill, and of the ktter there could not be any 
scarcity in a country where the goose was so common 
an article of food. In some of the paintings on the 
tombs, the pen or reed is clearly distinguished in the 
hand of the writer. 




M. Jomaii * is of opinion that the writing on the 

* Description de I'Egypte, vol. iii. 116. See Plin. Hist 
Nat.xvi. 36. » 
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papyrus was done with a fine reed, such as now is 
called in the east qalam, a word obviously the 
same as the Greek and Roman calamus, which itself, 
possibly^ is a word borrowed from Egypt. It appears 
from Martial * (quoted by M. Jomard), that Egyp- 
tian reeds were used for writing at Rome. From 
the form of the terminating strokes of the characters 
and the figures drawn on the papyri, it is conjectured 
that the pen was cut very obliquely, and was adapted 
to make either a thick or a fine stroke. The figiu'es 
and drawings on the papyri appear also to have been 
made with a pen or reed of the same kind, if we may 
judge from the form of the terminating strokes. The 
papyri are written upon columns or pages, that is, 
the lines run in the direction of the length of the 
papyrus for six or eight inches, as it may be, and 
when the scribe came to the bottom of the papyrus, 
he begun a new page to the left of the first, leaving 
between the first and second page a small blank strip, 
which of course would lie in the direction of the 
breadth of the papyrus. In some cases the pages 
are divided by perpendicular lines evidently drawn 
with a rule. We know from Herodotus that the 
Egyptians wrote from right to lefl like the Hebrews 
and Arabs, and this fact is readily proved by the 
inspection of a papyrus. The commencement of a 
papyrus sometimes contains a drawing or certain 
characters larger than the rest, corresponding to 
capital letters in our writing ; these characters always 
stand at the right extremity of the line. The form 
of the strokes of many of the characters shows clearly 
that in making them, the hand passed from right to 
lefl. .The last line of a page, when it is not a cpm- 
plete fine, terminates in such a way as to show that 
it commenced at the right side. When a phrase or 
period is not completed at the bottom of a page, the 
continuation of it is found at the top of the next page 
• xiv 38. 
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or oohuna to the led ; and it it certain^ that in siieh 
cases, this is the continuation of the inconlf^te 
phrase or period, because the two parts (that at the 
iwtlom of one page, and that at the top of the next) 
occur in other parts of the papyrus in one continuous 
series. 

The same characters are oilen recognized al 
the commencement of the different pages, and these 
initials are Tery often written in red ink« Sometimes 
the first lines of the pages are exactly the same* 

The writing on papyrus is not limited to that 
which is generally termed the enchorial or common 
language, which may be an alphabetic language^ 
but it consists also of the hieroglyphic or pictorial 
language ; by the term pictorial, we mean represen- 
tations of particular objects, without asserting any 
thing as to the signification of these pictorial signs. 

Those papyri which haTC hieroglyphical or pibtoriaJ 
writing upon them, are generally, perhaps nearly 
always, divided by ruled lines into narrow verticil 
columns of an inch or less in In^adth^ in which the 
symbols are arranged one under another. The 
reading of them, if it can be called by that name, 
begins at the top of the right-hand column and goes 
down to the bottom : the eye then passes to the top 
of the second column from the right, and so cm. 
Occasionally a column is imperfect, where we may 
suppose the paragraph to be terminated which has 
a reference to the pictures above the columns } for it 
appears to be the fact^ that the pages of enchorial 
writing and the columns of pictorial writing are in 
some degree determined as to their space and length 
by the position of the figures above them, which, wc 
presume, they are intended to illustrate. Whenever 
a column of pictorial symbols is thus left imperfect, 
it is the lower part that is blank. It seems 
pretty clear that whatever be the nature of the 
symbols used respectively in the enchorial character, 
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idiidh fs' wrUtidn fi^m rij^ht to leit^mtid iiiihepio^ 
tdrtaliwiych is^Wrkteh from right to kft^ and from the 
top ef a cohimn to the bottom, and sometimes either 
ftom tight to left or left to right-^he two modes of 
#epr«iientatioti are essentisiliy difllii^nti 

Besides the two species of \vritiflg, many of the 
papyri tsontain drawings^ all^ or nearly all, of which 
itppear to relate to tl^ death of some perion, hifl 
jtnlfment, and hig reception in the world below* 
The drawing, though evidently etecuted with ^eat 
I'apidity, is by no means devoid of spirit or truth, and 
Oie leading ehai'acterlstics of each animal are seized 
with ail Miutaey that c4mld only be the result of 
minA praeliet. Tho HguNi are also often panted 
red, green, white, blue, and yellow. 

A fiiftttied papytti^ (No. 16) in the Egyptian room 
of the British Mti^eum will serve an a specimen of 
the mode of writing in the hieratic or enchorial 
character. Whichever name may be more appropriate 
in this case. This papyrus is about nine feet three 
inches long, ahd about thirteen inches broad : it 
contains fourteen pages or columns, of une(}Ual width, 
one of Whieh is oceupied by drawings, arranged in 
three horizontal compartments One above the other. 
"The central part of two other columns also contains 
a series d* figures, occupying a place in the page just 
as ft wood-cut might in the middle of the page of a 
book. One continuous picture runs fVom right to 
l4^ at the tm> of the p&pj^s over all the columns, ex- 
cept the twelfth, reckoning from the right : the twelfth 
is \#helly otxmpied with writing. A horif ontal line 
trf Writing extends also over parts of the picture 
lilready described as running above the columns. 
Th^ eubjeot of the Egyptian text, as indicated by 
this long line of figures, is futieneal, and refers to 
the oeremouy of intermenti 

A slight insp^tion of tMS papyrus will show that 
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the writing is to be read from right to left. The Hnes 
which end a paragraph or column, and do not exactly 
fill the last line of it, all terminate short of the left 
extremity of the line. Column 1 1 is completely fiQed, 
and contains no imperfect line : the termination of 
this column appears in the top line of column 12, 
occupying a small part of the line at the right end of 
it. Several portions of the MS. are here and there 
written in red ink ; the rest is of the usual brownish 
black colour. Many of these groups of characters in 
red ink are evidently the same, and are repeated 
several times. Some, particularly of the short groups, 
are repeated very often, and the same group is some- 
times repeated in different parts of various columns or 
pages. 

Rosellini (\l. C. xxxv. 4) has given a copy of an 
Egyptian painting, from a tomb at Kum-el-Ahmar, 
which represents two figures writing. One man is 
seated with the left knee on the ground, and the 
back part of the thigh resting on the calf of the leg 
and the heel; the right knee is raised and used as a 
table to write on. The man has a pen behind his 
ear, and is writing vrith another on the tablet which 
rests on his right knee. In front of him there is a 
kind of box or desk, on which an inkstand rests, and 
three rows, one above another, of books or papyri- 
rolls. The other man, who is seated in a similar 
posture, has a rectangular chest or table before him, 
on which also there are represented three rows of 
papyri -rolls one above the other. This man is 
evidently forming some papyrus into a roll ; and to 
show more clearly what he is about, there is in front 
of him another roll which is wrapped round a stick 
or umbilicus, one end of which is distinctly marked. 
The papyrus is tied on the stick at the two extre- 
mities, for the purpose, as Rosellini conjectures, of 
keeping it in that position till it |iad assumed the 
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prqper fonn when the stick could be withdrawn. 
Some of these rolls, as we know, were also secured 
by a seal. Two hieroglyphics are drawn just above 
the papyrus which is wrapped round the stick : the 
upper hieroglyphic is the conventional form which 
represents an eye ; the lower is simply a representa- 
tion of a roll of papyrus *. The attitude of the men 
who are writing is a very common one in Egyptian 
painting and sculpture, and we frequently see work- 
men seated at their occupations in this posture. The 

* The interpretation of the hieroglyphics is here as simple 
as that of the figures themselves : the eye is symbolical, and 
represents the attention and care of the workman — a fact much 
better shown in the attitude of the man ; the book speaks for 
itselJi^ and is purely pictorial, bein^ what it shows itself to be, 
and nothing else. The following is Rosellini's interpretation 
(Part ii. torn. i. p. 332) : — *<The action of the man is represented 
by the two characters above him, in which we read the letter 
(r)f which generally expresses in the hieroglyphics, as in 
Coptic, the iaeAof doing, ra, re, eire, iri, according to the dia- 
lects ; and the figurative character which represents a papyrus 
rolled and tied represents a volume, a booK, ^Ifix«( (pi j'om). 
Hence we have the attributive refyom, he who makes the 
volume." Such an interpretation is absurd enough. No doubt 
it means ** he who makes a volume ;" but it is as intelligible to 
, us when we know the symbolical meaning of the eye as to an 
Egyptian, and nothing is here gained by having recourse to 
the Coptic. In Rosellini (M. C. xii.) the eye occurs as the only 
hieroglyphic over the figure of a goose (No. 1) : here, accord- 
ing to the author, the goose is called er or ro; but how this can 
be the name of a goose it is difficult to comprehend. In an- 
other instance (M. C. x. No. 3), we have a sparrow represented 
with the same symbol of an eye over it, and after the eye (to 
the left) the semicircle, which is the mark of the female sex : 
here the author converts it into iri.t, where we have again 
the word to make. In these instances, at least, the explana- 
tions of the author are inconsistent and absurd. 

The eye often occurs among the symbols placed over work- 
men inspecting others, and over workmen -engaged in different 
kinds of occupations. 

(In the extract from Rosellini common characters have b^n > 
used to express the Coptic words, for want of Coptic letters.) 
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pietOM wfaidi we have bean dMenbing^ conliun^ 
also a standing figure with a writing inttmonmt 
behind his ear, but the rest of the interpretation is 
not clear. 

There is a eontiderable noAibcr of Greek and LatiM 
MSS. on papyrus in the different great Mbraries of 
Europe, but these are now objects of comparatively 
less interest, since we have been so fortunate as to 
find others of mueh higher antiquity in Egypt iteelf. 
One of the most curious of these is a Qveek papyrus 
from Thebes, which belonged to M. Anastasy, Swedish 
consul at Alexandria, of which Dr. Young has given 
a translation. It relates to the s^le of some land 
near Thebes, made by two brothers and two sisters ; 
and commences with reciting that the sale took place 
{n the reign of Cleopatra and Ptolemy her son, 
sumamed Alexan4^r'' the date of the document 
is fixed by Dr. Young at 106 B. C. 

It then goes on thus:-^ Pamonthes, about fbrty- 
fire years of age, pf middle stature, dark complexion, 
handsome person, bald, round'faced and straight- 
nosed ; and Snachomneus, about twenty years of age, 
and middle size, also round-faeed and stndght-iiosed ; 
and Semmouthis Pcr^nci, about twenty-two years of 
age, and middle size, yellow complexion, round-faced, 
flat-nosed, and of quiet demeanour; and Tathlut 
Persinei, about thirty, of middle size, yellow com- 
plexion, round-faced, straight- nosed, together with 
their principal or master, Pamonthes, who joined in 
the conveyance — all four being the children of 
Petepsais, one of the leather-cutters of the Memnoneia 
-^sold out of the piece of ground belonging to them 
on the southern , side of the Memnoneia, this being 
vacant ground, eight thousand cubits, one-fourth d* 
the whole. This land is bounded on the south by 
the royal street ; on the north and east by the posses- 
sions of Pamonthes and Bokonsiemis his brother, and 
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the public wall of the dty ; on the west, by the house 
of Tages, the son of Chalome. A canal leading 
from the river runs through the middle of the pro- 
perty : such are the boundaries on all sides. The 
purchaser was Nechutes the less, the son of Asos, 
about forty years of age, of a yellow complexion, 
happy countenance, long fa6e, straight nose, with a 
scar in the middle of his forehead, who gave six 
hundred and one pieces of copper coin. The salesmen 
and warranties for the legality of the sale were the 
sellers. Nechutes the purchaser received. 

(Signed) Apollonius, with an abbreviation 
not quite certain. 

The only Greek copy which we have seen of this 
curious document is in Dr. Young's book *, whose 
translation we have followed with one or two verbal 
alterations. Though there is a little doubt about the 
precise meaning of several parts, the tenour of the 
whole is perfectly intelligible; and certainly it is a 
rare discovery to find such documents as these in good 
preservation, after an interval of about 1,930 years. 
It should be observed that the price was not paid in 
silver, but in copper coin. Nechutes got the land 
cheap ; if the numerals are rightly interpreted (which 
we doubt) ; for no piece of ground of any description 
could be called dear, where the purchaser received 
more than thirteen square cubits for any copper coin 
that we can imagine — always excepting the Swedish 
plates of stamped copper -f. This sale and purchase 
were registered, as we learn from the translation of 

* IKscoveries in Hierog. LiteratuTe^&c, 1823. It is alio 
printed in the Museum Criticum, ii. p. 638, from the Berlin 
Tran sact ions. 

t Xa, in the. original, is translated 601 by Dr. youngj_but 
as in the same document no stands for ^ore^fiog and AI for 
iiv^oyof, it is probable that 3CA may represent x'^*'^' Th© 
gen« wfM0ffie»H is no obstacle here. 
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the reg^tradon which is subjoined to the deed of 
sale. It appears that there was a govemment duty 
paid ou the proceeds of the sale ; which (according 
to another papyrus MS.) was as much as 5 per cent. 

This papyrus to which we allude is of still higher an- 
tiquity than that of M. Anastasy, being dated probably 
about B. C 135, and possesses a still greater interest. 
This is the Greek papyrus of Mr. Giey, now in the 
British Museum, which likewise is a deed of convey- 
ance, but only a copy : the original, according to 
custom, being written in the Egyptian language and 
the enchorial characters. Dr. Young, when he first 
saw Mr. Grey^s Greek papyrus, was engaged in 
studying an Egyptian enchorial MS., by the aid of 
which M. ChampoUion had discovered the enchorial 
name of Cleopatra. This MS. is at Paris, and Dr. 
Young had procured a copy of some parts of it. To 
his great surprise he discovered on comparing them, 
that Mr. Grey's Greek papyrus was actually a copy 
and a translation of the Paris MS., written in ithe 
Egyptian enchorial characters. The identit^^ of the 
Egyptian original and the Greek copy is proved by 
there being the same registries in Greek, on the copy 
or antigraph, as it is cdUed, belonging to Mr. Grey, 
and on the Paris enchorial manuscript. It is easy to 
see what an important step was thus made towards 
determining the Egyptian enchorial characters ; for, 
says Dr. Young, " I proceeded » to ascertain, that 
there were the same number of names, intervening 
between the Greek and the Egyptian signatures, that 
I had identified, and that the same number followed 
the last of them ; and the whole number of witnesses 
appeared to be sixteen in -each." It is a singular cir- 
cumstance that among the papyri brought to Berlin by 
General von Minutoli *, there is one in enchorial cha- 
racters, exactly the same as the Paris MS. Thus it ap- 
* Schoell. Geschichte der Griech. Litt. ii. p. 315. 
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pears that there are three extant papyri, containing the 
satM deed — two, which are the originals, in the Egyp^ 
tian, and a copy in the Grreek language* The two 
originals also contain the same registry on them in 
Greek; But it is still more singular that there aire 
other papyri extant, referring to a person oaUed Orus ; 
the very name of the individual whose sons, in 
Mr. Grey's antigraph, are agreeing about the trans- 
fer of one brother's share of an estate to another 
brother. This estate consisted of a portion of the 
tnummy^aves near the Memnoniunl ) and it appears 
that the sons of Orus belonged to the caste of priests, 
and derived some profit from these tombs. A very 
great number of papyri, which have been brought to 
Europe by Salt, Casati, Drovetti and others, refer to 
lands or possessions about Thebes, and were pur- 
chased <rf Arabs living on the spot. Some of them, 
it is conjectured, (torn the identity of their contents, 
must have been preserved in the ssmie vessel. 

The following is the translation of Mr. Grey's 
papyrus: the translation differs a little from that 
given by Dr. Young** 

Translation of Mr. Grey^s Antigraph, 

Copy of an Egyptian contract or bargain made 
concerning some dead bodies in Thynabunun in the 
38th year, the 20th of the month Athur, after the 
common preamble, declares the libation^pourer of 
Isis ? the Great, Onnophris, the son of 
Orus and Senpoeris^ about 40 years of age • » • . 
black-coloured, hollow-eyed, bald, to Orus the son of 
Orus and Senpoeris-^yoU have satisfied me with the 
price for the half of the third of the collection of 
the bodies in Thynabunun, in Libya, of the Perithebe 
(neighbourhood of Thebes), in the Memnoneia, also 
of the half of the third of the Liturgies and of the 
* Ste Appendix. 
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rest, of which (bodies) the names are Mathes the 
son of Spotout, with his children and all?; Chapo- 
chrates, the son of Nechthmonthes, with his children 
and all ? ; and Arsiesis, the son of Nechthmonthes ; 
likewise Petemestus, the son of Nechthmonthes; 
likewise Arsiesis, the son of Zminis ; likewise Osoro- 
eris, the son of Orus ; likewise Spotns, the son of 
Chapochonsis ; likewise Zoglyphus : Of which there 
belongs to Asos, the son of Orus and Senpoeris, 
your younger brother, one of the same libation- 
pourers, the half of the aforesaid third part of the 
Liturgies and profits and every thing else, Has sbld to 
him (Orus) in the 36th year, in the month Athur, in 
the reign of the immortal king, to make up the third 
part, And of the half of the produce and of the rest of 
the dead bodies in Thynabunun, Pateutemis, with his 
children and all ;' and half of the profits belonging to 
me in the possessions of Petechonsis, the milk-bearer, 
and in a place Asces called Phrekage, with the dead 
bodies in it, of which there belongs to the same Asos 
a half, I have sold to him. They are thine. And I 
have the price of them from thee, and I make no 
demand on thee concerning them from this day. And 
if any person come upon thee (disturb thee) in this 
property, I will remove him, and if I do not remove 
him, I will remove him by force. Written by Orus, 
the son of Phabis, who belongs to the sacred rites 
(£ Amonrasonther and the Synnsean deities, as sole 
writer. 

Witnesses, Erieus the son of Phanrees, Peteartres 
the son of Pateutemis, Petearpochrates the son of 
Orus, Snachomneus the son of Peteuris, Snachomes 
the son of Psenchonsis, Totoes the son of Phibis, 
Portis the son of Apollonius, Zminis the son of 
Petemestoutos, Peteutemis the son of Arsiesis, 
Amonorytius the son of Pacemis, Orus the son of 
Chimnaraus, Armenis the son of Zthenaetis, M aesis 
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the son of Mirsis, Antimadhus the son of Antigenes^ 
Fetophois the son of Fhibis» Fanas the son of 
Fetosiris. Witnesses 16. 

iCopy of the Registry,) In the year 36, Choiach 
9th, at the table in Diospolis, at which Lysimachus 
presides, the 20th part the usual tax . • • • 
act(Nrding to the of Asclepiades and Zminis, 

farmers of the revenue, at which (table) Ftolemseus 
signed the copy. Orus, the son of Orus, libation^ 
pourer, who belongs to the collections, on account of 
the dead bodies in Thynabunun in the Memnoneia 
of labya, of the part about Thebes, the tombs, for 
whidi they perform services, which he bought from 
Onnophris, the son of Orus, for pieces of brass , 

Ltsimachus subscribed. 

If the reader finds the translation obscure, which 
no doubt he will, he must understand that any other 
translation might misrepresent the meaning: the 
translation expresses the obscurity of the Greek, and 
the document is open to every man's interpretation. 

The enchorial text contains eighteen lines of sig- 
natures on the lefl side, some lines longer than 
others. 

Dr. Koggy a gentleman who has lately visited 
Egypt, purchased there a papyrus-book, or part of a 
book, which, by the kindness of Dr. Hogg, the writer 
has had the opportunity of examining. 

This MS., which is a fragment much damaged, is in 
the form of a book, such as would be made by taking 
several quires of letter-paper and sewing them to- 
gether. The length of the sheet, measured from the 
top to the bottom, is about nine inches and a half, or 
perhaps nearer ten, if proper allowance is made for 
the edges being worn and damaged. The width of 
the sheet, or the breadth of two pages, with the 
blank space between, and the mai^ns on each 
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sld«, Ift abovl ftnartMii inelMB and a half, or pailuqM. 
if tha edges ware not rubbed, it would ba fiAaan 
inches. The whole has been sawed together Jiiai aa 
we ebould now make a copy-book out of quires of 
letter-^paper nsa. Tha papyrus is made, as PUny 
describes it^ by layers or stripe of papyrus placed 
side by side lengibwaya, and crossed al right anglaa 
by other slips similarly disposed aa to one ano&ar. 
Consequently in writing on the two opposite aidaa of a 
page, the writing is in one case acroaathe longitudinal 
^bres of the matariid, and ii| the other ease it runa 
in the same direction* Oeeasionally the one aet of 
strips are not placed QavaAilly in juKteposition, to 
that spaces are lefl where there is the thidcnesa of one 
laytr only imtead of two» »nd the letters in these in- 
terstices are of course on opposite* sides of the same 
single strip of papyrus. This manuscript is a oc^y 
in Greek of part of the Psalms of David, written in 
a style between the uncial and the eurslTe MS. hand, 
with the accents occasionally, but not regularly 
marked. The letters often stand quite apart, instead 
of being connected by the cursive strokes with those 
which precede or follow. In one instance, where a 
leaf in the copy-book is badly made, owing to the 
strips being laid imperfectly across one another, the 
copyist has skipped this leaf entirely, and left both 
sides blank, as appears from verse 12, Psalm xxvii. 
which is partly on one page and partly on another, 
with the blank leaf intervening. The MS. ends 
abruptly in the second verse of Psalm xxxiv., and as 
there is space enough for five lines between the 
break and the bottom of the page, it is probable that 
this is the end of the MS. Such terminations are 
not at all uncommon in MSB. The beginning of 
this MS. is also impeifect and much damaged. We 
observed a bit of leather in it, whldi had been used 
apparently in holding it together. Dr. Hogg pos* 
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sesses a papyrus which has been rolled up as if to 
make a pocket-book, and was enclosed in a leather 
ease. 

This papyrus is not only remarkaUe for being in 
an unusual form for a Greek papyrus, but it hcfs also 
the merit of being, so far as tiie writer has examined 
it, a good text With the permission of the owner, 
the seventeenth Psalm, according to the papyrus, is 
given in the Appendix, with the variations of Grabe*. 

The Egyptian Museum t at Leiden is mainly 
formed of the collection made by the Swedish vice- 
consul at Alexandria, M. D'Anastasy, which was 
purchased f(M- the University of Leiden by the Dutch 
Government. This collection is particularly rich in 
Egyptian manuscripts, of which it contains one 
hundred and forty-seven (nmn<^ros|) on papyrus, 
twenty-four MSS. on linen cloth, one on leather, &c. 
Among the papyri are twenty in Greek, and three 
bilingual MSS., besides contracts in the demotic cha* 
racter, on which the enrolment is entered in Greek, 
and Greek inscriptions on monuments of other kinds. 

M. Reuvens has described and commented upon 
two papyri (Premiere Lettre k M. Letronne) ci the 
ooQection of Anastasy, which are curious. He con- 
siders them both to be magic rituals. The following 
is a brief summary of his account of them. 

* Since this was written, the MS. has been piuchased by 
the British Museum. 

f C. J. C. Reuvens' Lettres t M. Letronne sui les Papyrus 
Bilingues et Orecs, et sur quelques autres monumens Gr^co- 
Eg^tiens da Mus6e d'Antiquit^s de TUniversit^ de Leide. 
Leide, 1830. M. Reuvens died in 1835, soon after visiting 
London, where he had come to attend the sale of some 
Egyptian articles collected by Mr. Salt. M. Reuvens, while 
in London, copied several Greek papyri which the Museum 
purchased at Mr. Salt'a sale. 

I So called by M* Reuvens. 

r3 
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The dm of tiiese (No. 05), whkh <mn% ftom 
Thebes, is ten feet thfee inches kmg^, and nearly ten 
inches broad : it was rolled up, and is in a state of 
complete preservation* It is generally written in 
hieratic characters, and, besides soitte Greek, oontaiai 
interlineary transcriptions of demotic words in Greek 
letters. The inside is divided into fifteen written 
oolumns, with a half column between the twelfth and 
the thirteenth ; the opposite or outskie contains twenty 
columns. The columns on the outside are ck>sely 
written and short, apparently for the purpose of en* 
ablings a person to hold the roll in bis hand without 
eoveringf the writing. The text, as observed above, is 
^nerally hieratic, but there is a number of isdated 
words in demotic characters, of which a part (consist* 
ing of about three hundred and thirty wonis) is acoom* 
panied with a transcription in Greek diaracters^* 
The text also contains many demotic letters intermixed 
with hieratic ; and the isolated demotic words some* 
times, though not so often, contain some hieratio 
letters. Even the Greek transcribed words are not 
exempt Geom this mixture. Some isolated words in 
hieratic characters are also aceompanied with tran-* 
scviptions in Greek characters written above them. 
The transcriptions are oopqectttired to have been in« 
serted after the rest was eom^^eted, b^ng in a dhflfereni 
hand and in a dilferent ink. Some, however, are in- 
tercalated in the body of the text : but, beisides this, 
there are two passages of Greek intercalated in the 
Egyptian text; ^d on the outside rf the M8» 
there are many Greek words, inserted in ditferent 
parts of the hieratic or demotk; text. These tivo 
Greek passages show very dearly the character of 

« These isolated w6rdt are indicated by a fniticiilar mark ; 
and the Greek characters correspttuding to the«i are wiitt4« 
above. 
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Ibe v^tfrie pspyrufi; one of the pMlagts oomri in 
eolumn three ; tlie other in cc^mn ten. The second 
is here trandated t*^ 

** I invoke thee^ who liveet in empty space, wind or 
terrible, invi^ble, ^•powerful god of gods» omker of 
destruction, and maker of desfdfi^ion, thou who hatest 
a flourishm^ family*, sinee Uiou hast been expelled 
from E^ypt) and out of foreign countries. Thou hast 
been named the ell^estroyer and the invincible. I in- 
^»ke thee, Typhon Seth ; I perform thy magical rites, 
beeeuse I invoke thee by tliy genuine name, by virtue 
of which thou c^nst not refuse to hear (here foUow 
fourteen epithets, not Greek, each distinguished by a 
irtHike above the woid). Come to me entire and walk, 
and throw down such a man t or such a woman by 
odd and heat He hoe wronged me, and has poured 
oat the olood of the phyon in his house, or she has, 
^, For ibis reason I perform profane ceremonies/' 

The other papyrus (No. 75), which is written on one 
Bide, almost entirely in Greek, is about half the length 
of the other, but about the same breadth : it is not 
known where this papyrus was found. It was folded 
flat, and the outside, whidi contained only an hieratic 
text, was madEL damaged. The right end, which con^^ 
tains the termination of the Greek text, is not entire, 
and the same seems to be the case with the left end. 
Both this MS. and the other have been considerably 
nibbed, which is manifestly owing to their having 

* 9 uaeif pro})4bly for a> fttrm ; 9ee Eeuv^os' rem&rk. 

f The words ?ire — OXov fjKt /au »fti ^sthurov ^m xciret^etXi fw 
A n rpf A piyu xat ^vouu — ^ftroni which it is dear that the prayer 
M a general fomrala, to be ada{)t«4 to cilvumstaiiobs. The trans- 
ktion k«re |3;i?eti i« »M*ly the i^nts M tbst of lnuvffii^. The 
iMi wordn — 2/« rw>T« <wr« iram fcem^)^T9 tk^ most doubtful j 
and the translation in the text, whi^h is that of Reuvensj i^ 
^rhaps wrong. It has been suggested that these words may 
signify^ *^ WnerefoK I niftke these fmbMe, giye them tittet« 
•iici^ ifhidi uoertaiiily a passibie laeaaiiig* 
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being often handled. This nibbing has given them 
a deep ookrar on the outside, just halfway between 
the top and bottom, both of whidi are quite uninjured. 
M. Reuvens considers that the outside of No. 75, 
whidi contains the hieratic writing, was formerly the 
inside, and that it has been turned inside out in order 
to convert it to a new purpose. 

Though the inside of this papyrus has suffered 
somewhat from being rolled, the writing is fresh^ 
than that on the outside, and, with the exceptkm of 
some breaks, very legible. After six columns or pages 
of Greek, each consisting of thirty-eight or thirty-nine 
lines (which of course appear in the inverted order 
when the papyrus is unrolled from right to left), there 
are still, at ihe left end, two cdumns of Egyptian 
hieratic writing, consisting respectively of twenty-nine 
and nineteen lines. These two columns have sufiered 
more than the Greek, probably, as M. Reuvens conjec- 
tures, from the smallness of the roll in this part, and 
from the circumstance of this part having been neces- 
sarily held in the left hand, if a man wanted to read 
the Ghreek text, for which purpose it was necessary 
to unroll all the Greek part of the papyrus. This 
hieratic writing on the inside differs materially from 
the hieratic text on the outside, which is conjectured 
to have been the original, or rather that which was 
written before the blank side was used for another 
purpose. The two columns, however, have a striking 
resemblance to the hieratic text of No. 65, but they 
contain no transcriptions, llie most singular part oif 
the Greek text of No. 75 is an invocation to mystic 
love, which concludes thus : — ^" Come to me, O Lord 
of heaven, who illuminest all the earth. Serve me both 
with males and females, small and great, and compel 
them always to do all that is vnitten by me." M. 
Reuvens conjectures that the MS. may belong to the 
fourth century of the Christian sera, and not to a more 
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recent date : but it appears that there are no means 
of coming to any conclusion on this point. The 
writing, he observes, retains the more formal cha- 
racter, and the square shape which brings it nearer to 
the age of the Ptolemies than that of the Byzantine 
writers, under whom the Greek character degenerated 
into a long slender form, as we observe in MSS. of 
the eighth) ninth, and tenth centuries, smA even in the 
Greek inscriptions of Nubia, which are of a much 
earlier date *. 

There are several stone tablets in the Museum with 
writing on them. In some cases, the upper part of 
the stone contains, as usual, a series of figures, below 
which spaces for writing are ibrmed by horizontal 
ruled lines. Oji these lines hieroglyphics jure written, 
or perhaps we should rather say painted, in black ink. 
Hieratic and enchorial characters are also put qi) 
tablets just in the same way. The writing is simply 
painted or fixed on the ilat stone (which is of the soft 
white kind so much uged for Egyptian tablets), as a 
man would write on a piece of paper with a pen. 
There has been no indentation or outline previously 
jbrmed to receive the paint or ink. Some of these 
stone tablets have preserved the characters in the 
most complete manner, 

* See Gau's Kubien. 
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Chapter VIII. 
ON THE SACRKD ANIBfALS OF EGYPT. 

When we observe on the sculptured monuments of 
Egypt the forms of so many animals, delineated with 
the most scrupulous fidelity to nature, we cannot re- 
frain from inquiring into the connexion between these 
forms and those of the animals that now exist in that 
country. And iurther, when we find so many spe- 
cimens of embalmed animals in the catacombs of 
Abousir and elsewhere, and add to this curious fact 
whatever antient writers have transmitted to us on 
the religious system of Egypt, we have before us a 
spacious field of research, sufficient to occupy the 
most zeabus inquirer for many years : for not only 
is the number of facts to be ascertained, examined, 
and weighed, almost an endless labour; but it is a stUl 
more difficult task to collect and compare the variety 
of scattered notices transmitted to us by antient writers, 
and the innumerable conjectures of modem critics. 
After reading much that has been written on the pro- 
bable origin of beast-worship in Egypt, and the re- 
semblance between it and many prominent points of 
Hindu superstition, we are not ashamed to confess 
that we are still as far as ever from having a aaJds- 
factory conception dther of the origin of the practice 
or of the symbolical meaning of the greatest part of 
the Egyptian sculptured forms. Our object in this 
chapter will be limited to a comparison of the forms 
of some animals, as represented on the Egyptian 
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monuments in tht Museum, with the forms of animals 
now existfaig ; and in doings this we shall occasionally 
make such remarks on the religious system of the 
Egyptians as have been suggested by this inquiry. 

The print which is here given, contains, we believe, 
all, or nearly all, the varieties of the animal form, 
except perhaps the fishes, which we have been ajble 
to find on the great sarcophagus, the twa obelisks, 
and some other lUonuments of the Museum. They 
have been drawn with great care* We shall discuss 
the quadrupeds first. 

Tht Bull. — In line 4 we see a bull, an animal 
easily recognized, and still found in Egypt, where 
travellers describe many of them as beautiful enough 
to form models for a modem Apis, if he should be 
wanted. That this animal was indigenous in Egypt 
(by whkh we mean that we cannot name any his- 
torical period when he was not there) needs no proof. 
The fresco paintings, already described, offer two va- 
rieties, which are curious ; one, the bull with the hump, 
which is tike the Hindu animal ; and the other, the 
long- homed one; but neither of them is like this 
animal, whi(^ bears a much greater resemblance to 
our common short-homed breed. 

The bull was one of the sacred animals of Egypt. 
If We could have a sight of what Diodorus saw at 
Thebes, or heard of when he was in Egypt, we might 
be able to form a coiTect list of them. "There* is 
aroUnd the chamber which contained the body of 
Osymandyas a number of other chambers, in which 
there are beautiful paintings, representing ttll the 
sacred atiimals of Egypt." We are not quite sure 
whether modem writers understand by " sacred ani- 
mals" merely those which Are embalmed, or those 
which arfe used in hieroglyphics, or both. We may 
reasonably suppose that all embalfned animals, of 
• i. 49. 
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which a pretty long list can be made, were sacred*. 
We also know that most of the animals used in the 
hieroglyphics are sacred, but certainly not all of them. 
The camel is perhaps never found on the monuments ; 
but the horse t occurs once or twice, with the giraffe, 
the ostrich, and others, which were not considered as . 
sacred. Also, some sacred animals, which are found 
embalmed, rarely if ever occur on the monument^ 
We have never discovered the cat among the sculp- 
tures, though it was a common domestic animal in 
Egypt, and often embalmed : still it would be hazard- 
ous to assert that this animal is never found among 
the innumerable subjects that decorate the walls of an 
Egyptian temple and tomb. It is, as we have* 
remarked, almost in vain that we look for any satis- 
factory solution of the origin of this respect paid to 
animals, or any good reason for the great diversity in 
the practice of beast-worship that prevailed in Egypt. 
The bull and cow, one of the forms under which 
Osiris and Isis respectively were venerated, received 
imiversal adoration in Egypt ; but it was not so with 
the goat, the ram, the crocodile, and some other ani- 
mals. Each nome seems to have had its local in- 
ferior deities, in addition to the superior one. The 
g^reat visible deity of Memphis was the bull Apis ; of 
Heliq)olis, the bull Mnevis ; to which noble company 
we may add a third bull, nientioned by some later 
writers, Onouphis, of Hermonthis, in the Thebais. 
At Mendes, in the Delta, the goat received special 
honour; the crocodile, near Lake Moeris ; and in the 
city of Lions (Leontopolis) a lion was worshipped 
as late as the time of Diodorus. This historian de- 
tails at some length the various notions which the 

* But still all sacred animals were not embalmed*. Dead 
cows were thrown into the Nile. (Herod, ii. 41.) 

f In the hifitorical groups at Thebes the horse^ of course> 
occurs frequently. 

VOL. II. n 
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ESgyptwDs of his d»y entertained about the origin of 
^ singular system, but he acknowledges the diffi- 
culty of admitting any of the explanations as satis- 
factory ; and any one who reads ^em will be (^ the 
same opinion. 

The antiquity of buU- worship in Egypt would seem 
to be shown by the fact of the Israelites, soon after 
leaving that country, falling into the gross idolatry 
of making a gold^i calf — ^probably the image of what 
they had seen in the land of bondage. And again, 
at a later period, we read of Jeroboam setting up a 
calf at Bethel, which was a manifest indication of a 
tendency to cherish the superstition of £)gypt. The 
bull, which was the representatk)n of Apis, was required 
to have certain peculiar marks* : his colour was to be 
quite black, except that on his forehead a square white 
mark was necessary : on his back was the fig^ure of an 
eagle ; the hairs of Ms tail were to be split or divkied 
(at the extremities, we suppose) ; and on his tongue 
Uie sacred beetle was required. When the youthful 
bull was raised to the high dignity of deity, he was 
put into a gilded chamber, on board a vessel in the 
Nile, and thus conveyed to his residence near the 
temple of Hephaestus at Memphis. In fix>nt of his 
apartments at Memphis he had an enckised area, into 
which he was sometimes turned out to walk and 
amuse the spectators. The sacred bull of India pre- 
sents many points of resemblancef . *' Sivas, as the 
principle of fertility, has his sacred bullocks, which are 
to be chosen according to certain marks. In front of 
most of his temples there is a cdossal stone figure of 
a bull ; and at certain times a bullock, with a chaplet 
on his head, accompanied by a number of men, is led 
in a kind of procession, intended to represent the 
course of the sun. It is considered a fortunate omen 
when he will eat grass from the hand of a person 
• Herod, iii. 28. f Bohlen, i. 255 ; and Pliii« viii. 46, 
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who approaches him; which is exactly the same 
thing that Pliny relates of the Apis." 

It is exceedingly difficult to form any accurate con- 
ception of the notions entertained about these sacred 
animals by the Egyptians.^ That they changed with 
times and circumstances it needs no pains to show. 
That, at any period we choose to name, there was the 
greatest inconsistency in their ideas about the sacred 
animals, is also easily shown. No ox or calf could 
be slaughtered till the priests had ascertained that it 
had none of the signs of Apis upon it. A single 
black hair was sufficient to render its slaughter un- 
lawful. But it was altogether forbidden to kill the 
cow, the emblem of I sis. In like manner in India, 
in the city of Benares, the holy animals walk about 
unmolested, sometimes obstructing the pathway in 
the narrow streets ; and no more than a gentle slap . 
can safely be used to make them stir out of the way : 
any greater violence would perhaps cost a person his ' 
life. As there appears to be some mistake or 
want of accuracy in most writers who speak of 
the notions which the Hindus have a,bout the 
cow and bull, we shall take the account of a 
writer* who is well acquainted with the subject. 
^ Of the animal creation, none appears to be held in 
such estimation as the cow, though it is a mistake to 
believe worship is offered to it. But while it is true 
no sacrifices or offerings are made to this usefhl and 
domesticated brute, it is frequently made the object 
of confirming the most solemn oaths. I have seen it 
brought into an Indian court of justice, and Brahmins 
sworn by placing their hands on the animal, and call* 
ing it to bear witness of their veracity. The pious 
Hindu has a sort of filial attachment to the creature 
that affords him his daily food.'' Colonel Briggs adds, 
that aged cows are pensioners in the family to which 
* Col* Bngg8> Letten on Indii, p. 72. 
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they bebng, and that a Hindu would as soon think 
of sacrificing his own child as of selling his cow for 
slaughter. It has also been made a condition in 
treaties between Hindu and European or Moham- 
medan powers, that the latter shall not slaughter 
cattle within the dominions of the Hindu. 

*' The bull, however, is an object of worship, and in 
lEiost Hindu towns of eminence you will meet with' 
tame bulls overburthened with fat, lolling their length 
in the streets and highways, obstructing passengers 
and carriages. They are fed by the people, or rather 
they feed themselves; for they make no scruple of 
shoving their heads into whole baskets full of grain 
and vegetables, exposed for sale in the shop-windows 
or in open stalls ; and although driven away by the 
waving of handkerchiefs in their faces, or by other 
gentle methods, yet no Hindu of any character 
would think of striking one of these animals with 
'such severity as to endanger its life, or would run the 
risk of maiming the sacred brute. And, ridiculous 
as it may sound, you may oflen see a Hindu driving 
away one of these animals from his grain-basket by 
hearty slaps on the face, and on the back, addressing 
him at the same time by the respectfid title of 
* Mahraj ! Mahraj ! ' meaning your Holiness, or your 
Worship !" 

The Egyptian doctrine, as to the cow and bull, as 
given by Herodotus, is briefly this: "All the inhabi- 
tants of Egypt slaughter the bulls which have none of 
the marks of Apis on them, and also bullocks ; but 
it is not allowed to slaughter the cow, for the animal 
is sacred to Isis." The Nomadic Libyans, and the 
women of Cyrene also (Herod, ii. 186), abstained 
from cow's flesh " on account of the Egyptian Isis." 
This curious fact conflrms the notion of Egyptian 
rites having spread far west, (we know they were 
established at Ammonium, now Siwab,) and coupled 
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with the fact that settlers in new countries take few 
women with them, leads to the conclusion that the 
wives of the original Greek settlers of Cyrene were 
of native African breed. 

In Rosellini (plate xx., M. C.) there is a Brahmin 
bull,, copied from one of the Theban tombs. This 
animal has the short horns, the hunch on the shoulders, 
the ashy-grey colour of the body, with the lighter 
colour imder the belly, which characterize the Indian 
animal. Those who have seen the specimen in the 
gardens of the Zoological Society of London will easily 
recc^ize it in this picture. This Egyptian animal is 
represented with a rope round his neck, from which a 
lotus? flower is suspended. 

The slaughter of the bull is represented (Rosellini, 
M. C. Ixxxvi.) ; the animal's throat is cut, and the 
blood is running into an earthen ? vessel, while the 
butcher holds the horns, and the animal is bellowing 
with the pain. Two men are boiling a great (iron) 
pot, as if to prepare for the cooking. Herodotus de- 
scribes (ii. 39, 40,) the mode in which the animal 
is dressed for sacrifice after being killed — the head is 
cut off, and the animal flayed : in their sacrifices to 
the greatest deity, they take out the guts, but leave 
the viscera and the fat in the body ; they also cut off 
the legs, the extremity of the rump, the shoulders and 
the neck : then they fill the carcass with clean bread, 
honey, dried grapes, figs, frankincense, myrrh, and 
other fragrant things ; tiiis done, they roast it, pouring 
on it abundance of oil: and being prepared by fasting, 
they make their offering, and while it is burning they 
beat themselves ; and when they have done beating 
themselves they set out the table with what they have 
left of the offering. The cutting off the legs and head 
is represented in various Egyptian pictures (RoseUini, 
M. C. htxxvi. 5). Herodotus says that the head of 
an animal slaughtered for sacrifice was either thrown 
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into the river, or sold to the Greeks if any happened 
to be there ; for " no Egyptian will eat the head of any 
living animal.*' This account does not agree with the 
paintings in which we see the head carried on a tray, 
with one of the legs and the heart, being treated as 
if it were ' of equal value with the other parts. 
(Rosellini, M. C. lxxx?iii., and a tablet in the 
Museum.) 

Though, as we have already stated, the cow is 
not killed in India, still there is evidence that even 
there it has been slaughtered on occasions of ne- 
cessity ; and, independently of this, the hard labour 
to which the ox is subjected seems inconsistent with 
his sanctity. We make these remarks for the pur- 
pose of showing that the hypothesis, which supposes 
the worship of sacred animals in Egypt to have arisen 
from a notion that certain deities had once assumed 
these forms, is not incompatible with the treatment 
that they received. It is objected, that If this notion 
were the true foundation of beast-worship, all the 
sacred animals ought to have been spared ; but this 
argument will apply equally well to the system of 
India and (o that of antient Egypt. If every animal 
was really and truly sacred, it ought not to be sub- 
jected to hard labour, nor ought man to make any 
use of him at all. The animal, in foct, was only looked 
upon as the type of that form which the deity had 
once assumed ; and, as in the case of Apis, only 
animals with certain marks were thought worthy of 
being considered as the representative of Osiris. 
Something like this might be the view of the priests ; 
but as to the notions of the vulgar, they would vary as 
much from the ideas of the sacred caste, as their 
impure rites and disgusting practices would difler 
fh)m the mote refined and cleanly habits of the 
priests ♦. 

• H«od. ii. 37. 
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It is a carious fact that bull-fights were in use 
in Egypt. In the painted chambers of Beni Hassan 
there is a representation of a fight between a bull 
and three men; and Strabo says that in his time 
bulls were matched against one another at Memphis^ 
in one of the dromi. 

It is usual in the Egyptian symbolical language to 
represent the deities with human forms, and with the 
head of the animal which was their representative. 
Hence we see Osiris sometimes represented with the 
horns of a bull; and the figure of Isis, according tq 
Herodotus, is ^Uhat of a female with the hgrns 
of a cow, which is the form given by the Greeks to 
their lo." 

The dc^ is said by Herodotus (ii. 67) to have 
been buried in sacred tombs, whence we may perhaps 
conclude that it was in ^me respects a sacred ani* 
mal. That it was a favourite with the Egyptians, and 
that they possessed numerous species, appears from 
the plates of Rosellini (M. C. xvi., xvii.) ; several of 
these dogs have collars round their necks, and two, 
that are certainly of the greyhound variety, are led by a 
man. The dog has also been found embalmed, which 
confirms the testimony of Herodotus (ii. 67) : there 
is an embalmed dog's head in the British Museum, 
lately obtained at a sale of Mr. Salt's collection. 

The ram (1. 3) is sm important animal in the Egyp- 
tian mythology. The head, and particularly the horns 
of this specimen differ materially from the colossal 
head of the Museum (vol. i. p. 21 7), which, in the form 
of its nose, and the. curve of its horns (embracing 
the ear), presents the well-known characteristics of 
the African sheep. Ammon, whom the Greek writers 
consider as their Jupiter, was represented with a 
ram's head : The reason of this is as follows, accord- 
ing to the story told to Herodotus : Hercules was 
desirous of seeing Zeus (Jupiter), and was very im- 
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pcnrtanate to this deity, who had no inclination to show 
himself. Zeus, at last, killed a ram, and got into the 
skin, holding the animal's head before his face. In 
this guise he showed himself, and hence he is repre- 
sented with a ram's head*. In Denon's- plates we 
see a human 6gure, with a ram's head, exactly re- 
sembling in character the colossal one of the Museum. 
In Payne Knight's collection of bronzes (British 
Museum) there is a human figure with a ram's head 
(vol. i. p. 228). Herodotus goes on to say, that the 
people of Thebes ate goats, but abstained from sheep. 
Once a year, however, they killed a ram, and clothed 
the statue of Zeus in the skin. The animal was 
then embalmed. At Mendes, in the Delta, the 
sheep was eaten, while the goat was sacred, as 
being the representative of Mendes, a god whom 
the Greeks considered as equivalent to their Pan. 
Mendes was the Egyptian word for " goat," accord- 
ing to Herodotus; but Jablonsky, by the aid of 
the Coptic, sets the father of history right, for he 
tells us that the word for "goat," when it occurs 
in the Coptic version of the Scriptures, is Bareit. 
We have not sufficient respect for Coptic etymo- 
logies to' induce us to consider this as decisive, espe- 
cially when we look at the amount of miscalled learn- 
ing which Jablonsky has written to explain the word 
Mendes. This deity appears to be the same as the 
god Mandoulis, to whom a temple at Calapsch<^ viras 
dedicated ; and there was opce a king called Mandou, 
or some such name. This Mendes, or Pan, repre- 
sented by the goat, was one of the emblems of pro- 
ductiveness ; and one of the most impure of all of the 
bestial deities of Egypt. It is not improbable that 
the lawgiver of the Israelities had a reference io 
this deity in one of the prohibitions of the law f , 

* Herod, ii. 42. 

t Levit.xviii. 23. Herod, ii. 46. 
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According to Egyptian ideas, Mendes was one of the 
eight deities, who were prior in antiquity to all others, 
and formed the first class. 

The male lion is seen in line 2, in a couchant 
attitude, and the female in line 4, walking. 
Though the lion is not found within the limits of 
Egypt, he belongs to the Libyan desert, and there- 
fore could not be an entire stranger to the antient 
Egyptians. Nor is it unhkely that at an early period 
the lion may have frequented the valley of the Nile, 
for it is an entirely inconclusive argument which 
some have advanced, that, because an animal is not 
now found in Egypt, it never existed there. In the 
same way we might prove that the wolf never existed 
in England, or that the lion never existed in Mace- 
donia and Northern Greece *. The high antiquity of 
this lion- worship in Egypt is very doubtful, notwith- 
standing some writers assure us that this animal was a 
symbol of Phtha (Vulcan), the powerful element of fire, 
lleontopolis, or the city of Lions, where one of these 
animals was kept, is not mentioned by Herodotus. 
From the outline and attitude given to this animal, it is 
plain that the Egyptian sculptor must originally have 
had a living subject to copy from. A small stone 
ligure of a lion was found by Captain Caviglia between 
the paws of the great sphinx (vol. i. p. 223). 

Twp of the finest specimens of Egyptian scnilpture 
now in this country, are the granite lions brought from 
Jebel Barkal by Lord Prudhoe, and described at 
p. 163 of this work, vol. i. Since that volume was 
printed, these lions have been presented to the British 
Museum by Lord Prudhoe, and are now appro- 
priately placed, one on each side of the entrance 
into the Egyptian room. 

The animal in line 3, next to the beetle, is probably 
the fox : he is generally drawn in this attitude, and 

* See Herod. viL 126, aud the Coin of AeANTHus, Penny 
Cyclopedia. 
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is foand on smne painted reliefs of the M URentti, and on 
A Btone sarcophagus already described (ii. p, 141). 
Whether the animal is a species of fox or dog- may 
perhaps be doubted. Some have conjectured that he 
is a jackal, but it is remarked that the tail appears 
too large at the end for a jackal. It is exactly this 
head and pair of ears that we see clapped occa- 
sionally on human shoulders, as in the death-judg^ 
ment (described p. 152), and it is then generally 
called a dog's head. 

The rabbit (or it is more probably a hare) is easily 
recognised in line 1» It is not a sacred article, and 
probably was only known as an article of food. It is 
represented in the fresco paintings (See p. 68). 

The monkey has been found embalmed, in the 
same sitting attitude as on the sarcophagus from 
which this sketch is taken : we niay, therefore, con- 
sider him as a sacred animal, though he is not 
mentioned as such, either by Herodotus or Diodorus. 
Twenty-one colossal monkeys, in a sitting posture, 
about eight feet high, and six across the shoulders, 
are cut in high relief above the cornice, on the front 
of the temple of Abousambel or Ipsambul ; and it is 
not uncommon to find this animal on the monuments. 
On the great sarcophagus there is a row of monkeys 
seated exactly in the attitude represented in the 
print. If we may judge from the outline and the 
attitude, we cannot doubt that living models must 
have been the types, and that these models were 
found in Egypt. Indeed, the fact of monkeys having 
been discovered embalmed, and this being an animal 
particularly abundant in Africa, and on the northern 
coast, ought to remove all doubt as to its having once 
been well known in Egypt. The sculptures on the 
temple of f psambul would seem to show that this play- 
ful animal's titles to respect were of high antiquity ♦. 
Roselliui (xxi. M. C.) has given drawings of several 
» Many, embalmed cynocephali are found at Thebes. 
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Species of monkeys, two of which are cyhocephali. 
The face and part of the rump are painted red, the 
body green, and the belly in one species a light yellow 
and white, but in the other white only. The monkey ^ 
is an object of adoration in India. He is there the per^ 
Bonification of Hunooman, who led thie army of Ram 
against the giant Rawun. The writer to whom we 
have just referred, tells a tragical story about monkey- 
worship in India, which is not foreign from our subject. 
A young officer who was going up the country to 
join his regiment, took up his quarters within the 
precincts of a Hindu temple, in one of the outer 
buildings appropriated to travellers. His attention 
was soon attracted by the gambols of the sacred 
monkeys, running along the walls of the temple, and 
every now and then making a prodigious leap upon 
the branches of a banian tree that grew near the 
building. It is usual for Hindu travellers to give 
some food to these animals ; but the officer neglected 
this duty, and one of the monkeys silly carried off his 
bread. The officer took up his gun and shot the 
sacred animal on the spot. The people were horrified 
at this sacrilegious murder; and with execrations they 
expelled the traveller from the precincts of the tem- 
ple, and by prayers, incense, and circumambulating 
the temple, they endeavoured to appease the offended 
deity The European officer, who had been com- 
pelled to spend the rest of the day under a tree, was 
seized with severe pains in his bowels shortly after 
supper, and died in the night, 'i'here was no Eng- 
lishman on the spot to ascertain the cause of death, 
and it was necessary to bury the body immediately. 
But the suspicion of his being poisoned was very 
strong and almost conclusive, from the examina- 
tion of his servants, and inquiries made at the 
yiliage. The salt used for seasoning his meat was 
* Col. Brigtfs, p. 75. 
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purchased afler the death of the monkey, and it is 
not unlikely that arsenic had been mixed with it. 
This reminds us of what Herodotus * says, '* If a 
man intentionally kills a sacred animal, he is punished 
with death ; but if the act be involuntary, he merely 
pays such a fine as the priests impose. Should the 
animal, however, be an Ibis or Hawk, the offender is put 
to death, whether the act be voluntary or not." Diodo- 
rus lays down the law in the same way, iexcept that for 
•* hawk," he reads " cat," and gives a particular in- 
stance of the savage superstition of the Egyptians in 
the case of the last-mentioned animal. ^^ At the time 
when King Ptolemy had not yet obtained the title of 
friend of the Romans, and the populace were particu- 
larly anxious to pay all possible attention to the 
people of this nation who were among them, and 
equally afraid of giving any cause of complaint or 
pretext for war, it happened that a Roman killed a 
cat. The populace ran in crowds to his house, and 
neither the magistrates sent by the king to beg for 
the man's life, nor the general dread of the Romans, 
could save him from being put to death, though the 
act was involuntary on his part. And this I do not 
tell from hearsay ; I was an eye-witness of it during 
my stay in Egypt." 

The Crocodile, line 2, was a sacred animal in some 
districts, but not in all. We have given a print of 
this formidable reptile from the French work on 
Egypt ; and we recommend those who are admirers 
of the old traveller of Halicarnassus to compare his 
description of the exterior form and habits of this 
animal (ii. 68, &c.), with the commentary of M. 
Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire (Annales du Museum'd^Hist 
Nat, tom. ix., and Description de I'Egypte, Reptiles). 
The result of it will certainly not tend to diminish 
his respect for the most careful of all antient bb- 
» ii,65. 
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fierverB^ and the most veracious of all travellers. 
We believe that the crocodile is not seen now in 
the Delta, but he is found sometimes in great 
numbers in the Thebaid and the Upper Nile. Part 
of M. Saint-Hi laire's information was derived from 
the fishermen near Luxor and Camak, about whose 
degree of information the Frenchman makes a curious 
and instructive remark. He says that the fishermen 
of Egypt know more about the inhabitants of the 
water than their brother fishermen in Europe. They 
inherit the profession, the son from the father, and 
thus the practice of their art is carefully transmitted 
from one to another, for there is nothing which they 
dislike so much as useless labour. When they speak 
of an animal, they remark just as the naturalists do, 
^ such an animal is of this or that genus ; such 
another is only a variety of it." 

It should be borne in mind that there are several 
animals of the saurian family in Egypt*. The 
chief is the large animal so minutely described by 
Herodotus ; and this is the reptile that we mean in 
common discourse, when we mention the crocodile. 
The other is the monitor, improperly called the 
tupinambis, of which there are two species, both 
called in Arabic by the name waran or waral, 
but distinguished by the titles of the land waral 
and the water waral. The land tvaral has sharp 
teeth, a round tail, and a body of the colour of 
flesh, with large dark patches on it. This may be 
the land-crocodile of Herodotus f, which he says is 
very like a Uzard : it is also supposed to be the skink 
{mciyKOio) of Dioscorides. The aquatic tcartU (Lacerta 
Nilotica) has his tail compressed laterally ; all his body 
is covered with a green mixed with yellow, and darkened 
by little black marks. The Egyptians told M . G.- 
Saint-Hilaire that this waral is the first state of the 
♦ G.-St.-Hilaire. + it. 192. 
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young crocodile, which iB, however, completely false. 
This animal swims very well, and- causes great destruc- 
tion among the young crocodiles, who can only save 
themselves hy taking shelter among the larger ones of 
their species. He also hunts the crocodile's eggs, 
and devoiurs them like the ichneumon. The reader 
may see in the French work on Egypt the plates of 
the saurians, there called tupinambis. 

Besides the land waraly there are other saurians 
which may possibly represent the terrestrial crocodile 
of Herodotus. The stellio spinipes (see the cut) is 
from two to three feet long, and is common in upper 
Egypt and the Desert : the steUio of the antients is 
only about a foot long. 

It seems proba'ble that Herodotus has, in some 
instances at least, confounded the monitor and 
the crocodile, considering them as one animal; 
and that the only one that was tamed* was the 
smaller one, the monitor. " Among t some of the 
Egyptians the crocodile is sacred, while others treat 
him as an enemy. The people of Thebes, and 
those about the Lake Moeris, have a profound res- 
pect for him. Each person has a tame pet croco- 
dile ; he puts pendants of glass and gold in his ears, 
bracelets about his fore feet, and gives him his regular 
allowance of food daily. When the crocodile dies he 
is embalmed and placed in the sacred tombs. The 
inhabitants in the neighbourhood of Elephantine kill 
the crocodile, having no notion at all of his sanctity." 
Thevenot says that he tasted crocodile's flesh in Egypt, 
and found it good, though rather insipid. The Bar- 
barians,he says, eat heartily and make a great feast 
of it. In the time of Strabo|, a sacred crocodile was 

* Perhaps they pulled his teeth out before they domesticated 
him, as the boatmen of Cairo now do with the land waral. 
t Herod, ii. 69. 
t P. 811. Casaub. 
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kept in a pond near Arsinoe, formerly called the City 
of Crocodiles. This animal was quite tame to the 
priests, and was called Suchos *. He lived well, his 
ordinary diet being bread, meat, and wine, which he 
got from travellers who came to see him. "Our 
host," says Strabo, " who was a man of importance 
there, and our guide to all the sacred things, went 
with us to the pond, taking with him from table a 
small cake, some roasted meat, and a small cup of 
mulled wine. We found the crocodile lying on the 
margin. The priests straightway went up to him, 
and while some of them opened his mouth, another 
put in the cake, crammed down the flesh, ^nd 
^nished by pouring down the wine. The croco- 
dile then jumped into the pond and swam over to the 
other side." A person who happened to be drowned 
in the Nile, or killed by a crocodile, was embalmed 
by the priests and placed in the sacred tombs. 

But Egyptian notions as to sacred things seem 
not a little stralige and contradictory : the crocodile 
was also one of the symbols of Typhon, the evil 
genius, and the murderer of Osiris. So ugly and 
detestable an animal was a very appropriate re- 
presentative of the cruel and revengefiil deity. It 
was also an Egyptian notion that Typ^^'^ assumed 
this form to avoid the vengeance of Horus the son of 
Osiris. Between Harpocrates, an Egyptian deity 

* This word Sachos probably denotes not a species, but the 
tame' crocodile merely, wiiich, as already observed, M. 6.-St.- 
Hilaire conjectures to be the smaller and less fierce of the two 
species of crocodiles which he observed in Egypt. In the Egyp- 
tian dictionary of Kircher, Pi-souchi is given as the Coptic name 
for crocodile, but De Sacy affirms this word to be a fabrica- 
tion by Kirchcr. The Coptic word for crocodile is "emsah" or 
** bamsa/' which, with the feminine article prefixed, has made 
the Arabic word '' timsah,*' which is now in common use on 
the banks of the Nile. Herodotus was acquainted with this 
name, which he gives under th^ form *' champsa" (j^tfiypet). 
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not mentioned by Herodotus (but known to the later 
Greeks by this corrupted name), and Horus, there 
were some points of resemblance, and hence the 
subjects of the bronzes, from which the accompany- 
ing cuts are taken, may refer to Horus trampling on 
the crocodile. 

Among sacred birds, the Ibis (No. 7, line 1) 
and the Hawk (No. 5, line 2) received universsd 
adoration. But in addition to these, each nome had its 
peculiar objects of ornithological worship. Herodotus* 
describes two species of the Ibis. ** The Ibis is very 




The Green Ibis (from the French work). Ibis FMneffus, pro 

bably the Uack ibis of Herodotui* 

•li.70. 
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Ibis Religiosa (from the French work), the White Ibis of He- 
rodotus. This specimen, which is a young one, is fij^ired 
by Savijir"yi ^^ the French work on Eg^ypt. See a specimen 
of the adult bird in Jameson's Translation of Cuvier's Theory 
of the Earth, p. 309. 

black ; it has the legs of a crane, and a beak consi- 
derably curved. Its size is about that of the crex. 
Such is the appearance of the black Ibis, that fights 
with the serpents. But the other Ibis, which is more 
familiar with man (for there are two species of them) 
has no feathers on the head and neck. It is white all 
over except the head, neck, the tips of the wings, 
and the end of the rump ; all these parts are very 
black. Its legs, head, and beak are like those of the 
one just described*.'' This bird is more frequently 
found emb^med than any other, and occasionally 
* Se9 Museum Ibis. 
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the feathers are in good preservation. Thoth, the 
Egyptian Hermes, is often represented with the 
head and beak of the Ibis. Rosellini has given 
(plate xiii., Nos. 1, 3, M. C.) tviro figures of the Ibis, 
which certainly belong to two different species. No. 1 
has a long green beak, slightly curved ; the head and 
neck black, except that the forepart of the neck and of 
the upper part of the breast are of a dirty red, with 
some black spots on it ; the body is a light blue, and the 
extreme feathers of the wings which lap over the tail, 
are a kind of dark brown, mixed with a dirty red ; the 
legs are black. No. 3 has a long beak, much more 
curved at the end than that of No. I ; the extremities of 
the wings, which are spread out, are black ; the tail also 
is black, but the rest of the feathers, with some small 
exceptions, are left white ; the legs are black. Ro- 
sellini remarks that Cuvier, who saw these drawings, 
considered them as agreeing with the Egyptian bird, 
which he had denominated Numenius Ibis*. He 
considers it a species of curlew, and remarks that the 
Abou-hannes of Bruce is either the same bird, or a 
very nearly related species. Bruce says that the 
Abou-hannes is often seen on the banks of the Nile. ; 
but Rosellini observes Hhat "^ person among his 
companions ever saw this bird in Egypt, meaning by 
** this bird" that described by Cuvier, which Cuvier 
says is the same as that in Rosellini's drawings, and 
which of course is the same, or nearly the same, as 
the bird of Bruce. Rosellini further remarks, that 
when it is represented on the monuments as the 
emblem of Thoth it is painted quite black, but still 
does not differ at all in form from his two figures. It 

* Annales du Museum^ vol. iv. His description of it is^ 
Numenius Ibis, albus, capite et collo nudls, remigum apicibus 
rostro et pedibus nigris, remigiis secundariis elongatis nigro- 
violaceis. Cuvier^ in the last edition of the R^gne Animal^ 
calls it Ibit reHgiosa. 
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seems as if we oould not depend altogether on the 
Egyptian colouring in this matter at least ; though, 
there appears no reason to doubt that the white Ibis of 
the E^gyptians is accurately determined by Cuvier, 
from the examination of embalmed specimens brought 
from Egypt, compared with a bird of the same pr a 
similar species in the Museiun of Natural History, to 
be the Ibis religiosa. The story of the Ibis eating 
serpents (Herod, ii. 75) is untrue. 

The Hawk is another bird which enjoyed the honour 
of being deified and embalmed. Strabo says that 
the Egyptian hawk was much larger than the Greek 
bird, and, indeed, in all respects different from it 
The hawk's head is oflen found on a human body, 
forming the emblem of Phre or the Sun : the hawk 
itself, with the regal cap, as seen in the print, is one 
of the representatives of the bright luminary. We 
may trace in the Greek mythology a principle which 
very closely resembles the beast-worship of the 
Egyptians ; for, as in the latter, almost every animal 
was symbolically used as the representative of a 
deity, so in the former also each deity had some 
animal, not so much a representative, as a sharer 
in his attributes. Thus the eagle was the bird of 
Jupiter, the King of the Gods ; the owl, the com- 
panion of the Goddess of Wisdom, and so on. The 
hawk or kite had a kind of reverence paid him by 
tile Greeks, as we may infer from the Birds* of 
Aristophanes. 

The eagle (No. 3, line 5) and the vulture (No. 5, 
line 1) are obviously characterized as birds of prey. 
The former is not unfrequently found on the monu- 
ments, and was one of the sacred marks that deter- 
mined the qualifications of the bull Apis. 

It is impossible to imagine anything delineated 
vfith more truth and character than the Egyptian 
• Line 
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vulture on some of the stones. The hooked beak, 
sinking neck, elevated shoulder, and drooping wings 
make us recognize him at first sight. "Though a 
filthy and disgusting bird, there are few animals in 
Egypt more useful ; and, if gratitude to the brute 
creation for services rendered were the real origin 
of the veneration paid to animals, none would have 
deserved to occupy a higher place in the all-receiving 
Pantheon of Egypt. The vulture is a scavenger who 
eats up the offal, and clears away all animal sub- 
stances that otherwise would be left to putrify and 
corrupt the air. According to Horapollo, a writer (of 
somewhat doubtful value) on the signification of 
hieroglyphics, the vulture was one of the symbols of 
Phtha or Hephaestus. He is seen with expanded 
wings over a door-way at Medinet Abou, and else- 
where. 

The Egyptian goose (No. 4, 1. 1), the chenalopex* 
of Herodotus, is of frequent occurrence on the sculp- 
tures, though it was not a sacred bird ; unless it may 
have some claims to that honour from having been a 
favourite article of food for the priests. A place in 
Upper Egypt had its name, Chenoboscion or Cheno- 
bc^ia, Goos€-pe7i8y from these animals being fed 
there — ^probably for sale; though these may have 
been sacred geese, for we are told that the goose was 
A bird under the care of Isis. Every one recollects 
the story in Livy, of the geese of Juno saving the 
capitol. 

This goose is very common in Egypt, as well as the 
duck of the Nile, which iis probably represented by 
the bird (No. 4, L 4) standing on an animal which 
we cannot well make out. This group is taken 
from one compartment of a bas-relief in the Museum : 

* " It ig a bernicle, the Anat jEgyptiaca of Linnseus ; Anttr 
Mgffpiiacus of Brisson : and might be called Bemicfa JSgyp" 
tiaca" — ^W. J. Broderip. 
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the quadruped is awkwardly placed, and looks more 
like a swine than anything else. A goose, plucked 
and ready for roasting, is lying on it. The other 
bird, as we have said, resembles the duck, which is so 
clearly delineated in the fresco painting (p. 59). 

In line 2, No. 7, we have the owl, which is as 
common among the sculptures as it is on the coins 
of Athens. Hasselquist mentions both the horned 
owl, and another owl not horned, which live in the 
deserted houses of Egypt and Syria. 

The crane, a bird of passage, is seen in line 4, No. 
5, in the act of flight. We learn from Herodotus 
that the crane left Scythia, in his time, during the 
cold weather, and sought refuge in the more genial 
climate of Egypt. Hasselquist saw it in Egypt ; it 
arrives about September or October. 

In line 2, No. 3, we have one of the Egyptian 
locusts, or perhaps it is a bee which is common in 
Egypt*. 

Of scarabsei (1. 3, No. 5), we see several varieties 
on the monuments, but we have selected one that is 
best known. This is the scarabaus sacevy found in 
Barbary and all along the north of Africa. He is 
remarkable for the radiations on the clypeus, or fore- 
part of the body, from which circumstance, as well as 
from the kind of semicircle formed by his fore legs, 
some have imagined that the notion of connecting him 
with the sun has arisen. This scarabsus is almost 
always found with a circle placed in the vacant space 
between the fore claws. In the rooms of the Zoolo- 
gical Society, Bruton Street, there are some fine speci- 
mens of this insect, brought from the Barbary coast 
by Capt. Lyonf. Jablonsky considers the scarabaeus 
one of the emblems of Neith, but we have always 

• It has been asked — might it not be an ichneumon fly ? 
t For these facts we are indebted to the kindness of Mr* 
Vigors. 
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found it connected with Phtha or Hephsestus, the 
sjmnbol of pure, eternal fire. The scarabaeus or beetle 
must have been an insect of great importance, since 
he occupies a place in the zodiac of Denderah ; for 
it is evident that the fis^e in the place of the crab 
(see Denon; pi. cxxxii.) is not a crab, but the sacred 
beetle. The playful genius of Aristophanes contrived 
to turn him to account, for in the play called the 
*' Peace," his Trygaeus is mounted on a beetle (Can- 
tharus), and in this style ascends towards the realms 
above to have an audience of Jupiter. He knocks at 
the door, which Mercury opens, with no small surprise, 
as we may suppose, to see an Attic rustic mounted 
on so strange a Pegasus. 

There is a valuable article on the scarabeeus by 
Xiatreille*, the substance of which is worth giving. 
He remarks, that as to the interpretation of Egyptian 
pictorial representations, we should first endeavour to 
ascertain what they really represent. For want of 
this preliminary inquiry, Montfaucon has given us a 
frog as a scarabaeus. Some animals are represented 
on Egyptian monuments according to nature, but still 
with variations which may have depended on the taste 
of the designer or other things : sometimes we see 
only part of an animal ; and sometimes a part of one 
animal put in the place of a part taken from another. 
Belzoni found a calf with the head of a hippopotamus. 
Latreille observes that the only insects properly so 
called, that he has observed on the monuments or en- 
graved stones f , are the scarabeeus, taken in its gene- 
ral sense, and a winged insect, generally supposed to 
represent a bee. 

* Des Insectes Feints ou Sculpt^s surles Mon. Autiq.de 
PEgypte,M6m. Mus. d'Histoire Naturelle, vol. v. 

f We are informed that of the scarabaeus there are above 
150 specimens in the Turin collection alone, and three of them 
in lapis lazuli. 

VOL, II, T 
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The cantbanis, as the Greeks named one species 
of beetle, must have always attracted attention from 
its early appearance with the warm weather in spring, 
and its diligence in collecting excrement in the form 
of a round ball, in which are placed the elements by 
which the race is continued*. Horapollo (cap. 10) 
assigns thirty fingers4o all the scarabsi, a number, as 
he remarks, in accordance with the round number of 
thirty days assigned to the sun's passage through 
each sign of the zodiac. He makes three species : 
the first has a sort of rays, and hence it is consecrated 
to the sun : all the individuals of this species are males. 
It makes a ball of dung, which it buries in the earth 
for twenty-eight days (a lunar revolution) ; on the 
twenty-ninth the animsd, which has been concealed 
in the ball, opens it and throws it into the water ; the 
young scarabaei come out of the ball. The second 
species has two horns, and is consecrated to the moon. 
The third has one horn, and is supposed, like the 
Ibis, to be consecrated to Mercury. 

Latreille observes that the first species, which 
makes balls of dung, is the ateuchuSy to which he 
gives the French name pilulaires. One of the dis- 
tinctive characters of this scarabaeus sacer is, that the 
outline or contour of the head is notched or indented 
so as to form six projecting parts, which may be com- 
pared to rays. In most Egyptian scarabsei this form 
of the head is distinctly marked. On many engraved 
antient scarabaei the furrows or longitudinal grooves on 
the csise which covers the wings are very deeply and 
distinctly marked, but in all instances when the 
scarabaeus is represented on Egyptian monuments, 
the two cases are united, as in fact they are in the 
scarabaeus sacer. The male pilulaires scarcely difier 
at all from the female. Observing that the scarabaeus 
interred his ball, and being ignorant of the mode in 
* ^SeeAristotlei Hist.of Animals, v. 19. 
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which the young were produced, the Egyptians were 
apparently led to the notion of spontaneous genera- 
tion from the union of heat and moisture. The 
thirty fingers which HorapoUo attributes to the scara- 
baeus are explained by Latreille, by a reference to the 
foot or tarsus of these insects, which he says has five 
articulations; the six feet will consequently have 
thirty articulations. And this explanation, he adds, 
is confirmed by one of these stones called Abraxas, 
figured by Montfaucon, on the authority of Kircher, 
who represents a scarabaeus having on each anterior 
foot an extended hand with five fingers. The scara- 
baeus is otten represented with extended wings. 

The worship or dei^cation of the Snake is a curious 
part of the religious system of antient Egypt, and not 
the less so, that we find similar practices in India at 
the present day. " There* are about Thebes sacred 
serpents, which are quite harmless . They are of a 
small size, with two horns growing out of the top of 
the head. When dead they are interred within the 
precincts of the temple of Zeus (Ammon) ; for they 
are dedicated to this god." This horned snake, the 
cerastes, is one of the most common figures among 
the sculptures of the Museum, particularly on the two 
obelisks. It has been often recognized by modern 
naturalists, and a sketch of it is given in the French 
work from which this of ours is taken. The two 
horns are very short, and grow out over each eye- 
brow. 

Another serpent, the last in line 3, is perhaps the 
most common of all the Egyptian hieroglyphics. It 
is known by its erect position, swollen neck, and the 
. * Herod, ii. 74. ^^ 

t Herodotus says M^^etf ovtafiZt ^n>^i.fAonti ivhich ca 
hardly mean anythiDg else than what we have translated is 
But the bite of the cerastes is really dangerous and sometime 
fatal. It has been suggested that the antient/ jugglers ex 
tracted the poison-fang^* 
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intertwining folds of .the lower part of thp iKidy. 
Penon has given a sketch of this serpent in 
the same attitude as we see it on the sculptured 
stone. It is the Naia Haje, a most venomous snake, 
which the antient Egyptians assumed as the emblem 
of Cneph or the Good Deity (6 dyadog ^alfjiu)v). It is 
also a mark of regal dignity, and is seen on the fope- 
part of the tiara of almost all Egyptian statues f:^f 
deities and kings. 

The smaller serpent in line 5 is remarkaUe for the 
attityde. It may easily he seen that many of the 
characters in the common or enchorial writings m it 
is called, are only abhreviations or hasty sketches of 
the more complete hieroglyphic pictures ; hut m iip 
instance is it so remarkable as in the case of this 
serpent, which appears in the common writing sys- 
tem as distinctly as it does in the more elahop^te 
sacred language. A single stroke, with the proper 
hend in it, determines the form and the power of this 
letter, which we can hardly doubt to be that of S, 

As all Egyptian books are lost (if indeed there eyer 
were any), and the nation's political existence may he 
said to have terminated near two thousand years ^'q, 
we must often turn to other countries to seek for 
something that may throw light on the usages pr 
religious system of Egypt. India is of all others the 
most rich in still existing examples of superstition, 
that render our belief about the monstrosities of the 
Nile valley somewhat stronger than it would he 
without such parallel instances. " Among* reptiles is 
the venomous N^gf , the cobra do capello of European 
zoology. This active and deadly serpent is some- 
times worshipped in temples, where it is pampered 
with milk and sugar by the priests ; and a surprising 
instance of the effect of kind treatment in subduing 

* Colonel Briggs. 

•j- Coluber Naiuy Linn. Naia IMpucUaiUj Merr. 
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the most irritable spirits is exemplified in these] crea- 
twes. The Hindus have a notion that the sagacity 
and the long-cherished malice of this worm are equal 
to that of man. I have seen them come out from 
their holes in the temples, when a pipe has been 
played to them, and feed out of the hand as tamely 
as any domestic animal ; and it is when in this state 
of docility, so opposite to their shy but impetuous 
nature, the common people believe that the deity has 
condescended to adopt that form. It seems probable 
that this hooded snake was the dragon of the heathen 
worship ; and the shape of its head, and its activity 
when in a state of excitement, probably gave rise to 
the fable of its being winged." 
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Chaptkr IX. 

ON THE ARTS OF ANTIENT EGYPT. . 

This subject is one of such extent that it would be 
impossible to do justice to it within the limits of a 
small chapter, and without a serjes of investigations 
which would require the labour of many years, and 
an exact practical knowledge of many modem pro- 
cesses in the arts. But so much has now been 
written on the various branches of Egyptian archeeo- 
logy, that it is hardly possible to omit giving some 
short notices of a few of those braiiches of industry 
which may be considered as most characteristic of 
the state of the arts in Egypt. We shall therefore 
treat briefly of the working in metals, and of the 
Egyptian fabrication of glass. When a nation has 
made considerate progress in the working of metals, 
and their application to domestic use, and in the 
manufacture of glass both for purposes of daily con- 
venience and ornament, it may be safely inferred 
that all the useful arts have attained a high degree 
of perfection. 

The vivid colours of many Egyptian paintings are 
one among other proofs, that at least some vegetable 
colouring materials were used ; but in the infancy of 
the art it seems quite as likely that earthy substances 
would be first employed, and many kinds of earth, 
well adapted to the purposes of rude painting, would 
readily be found in Egypt. It would be a further 
step to make use of the various oxides of metals for 
colouring substances, which, as we have shown in 
the chapter on painting, were well known to the 
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Egyptian artist Some time ago, before Egypt had 
been well explored, it was a disputed point how far 
the antient Egyptians were acquainted with the useful 
metals. We now know that minerals of various kinds 
are found in the mountains between the Nile and the 
Red Sea, and that the mines of gold, copper, iron, 
and lead were worked at a very remote date under the 
early Pharaohs. It would indeed hardly admit of 
contradiction, if we were to assert that a people who 
erected such enormous buildings, and reduced to shape 
the most stubborn rocks, which they covered with a 
profusion of figures, executed with the greatest accu- 
racy and finish, could not have been unacquainted 
with the use of iron implements. As far as the evi- 
dence of the Pentateuch goes, and that of the Greek 
and Roman writers, there can be no doubt of the 
high antiquity of the metallurgic arts in Egyyt; but 
the best evidence is that to the consideration of which 
we mainly devote this short chapter. 

As to gold, the gold leaf found in and about 
mummy-cases of high antiquity proves that not only 
had the Egyptians an abundant supply of this metal, 
but also that they were acquainted with the art of 
gilding. In a fragment of Agatharchides on the Red 
Sea, there is a very curious passage, in which he 
describes the antient mode of working the gold 
mines. 

■^ The kings of Egypt compelled many poor people, 
together with their wives and children, to labour in the 
gold mines^ wherein they underwent more suffering 
than can well be imagined. The hard rocks of the 
gold mountains being cleft by heating them with 
burning wood*, the workmen then apply their iron 
implements. The young and active, with iron 

* Just as the Hindus do at the present day. See vol. i. 
p. 356, Oil tho art of quarrying stone among the «ntient Egyp- 
tians. 
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hammers, break the rock in pieces, and form a 
number of narrow passages, not running in straight 
lines, but folk)wing the direction of the vein of gokl, 
which is as irregular in its course as the roots of a 
tree. The workmen have lights fastened on their 
forehead, by the aid of which they cut their way 
through the rock, always following the white veins of 
stone. To keep them to their task an overseer stands 
by, ready to inflict a blow on the lazy. The material 
that is thus loosened is carried out of the galleries by 
boys, and received at the mouth of the mine by old 
men and the weaker labourers, who then carry it to 
the epoptSB, or inspectors. These are young men, 
under thirty years of age, strong and vigorous, who 
pound the broken fragments in iron mortars with a 
stone pestle till there is no piece larger than a pea*. 
It is then placed on grinding-stones or a kind of mill- 
stones, and women, three on each side, work at it till 
it is reduced to a fine powder. These poor women 
are entirely naked, except some small covering for 
decency's sake, and, as well as the men, they find the 
labour of the mines a most intolerable burden. The 
fine powder is then passed on to a set of workmen, 
called Sellangeis (^lyXXayyeTc)) who place it on a 
finely polished board, not lying in a fiat position, but 
sloping a little. The sellangeus, a^r pouring some 
water on the board, rubs it vwth his hand, at first 
gently, but afterwards more vigorously, by which 
process the lighter earthy particles slide off along the 
slope of the board, and the heavier parts are left 
behind. He then takes sofi; sponges, with which he 
presses on the board rather gently, which causes the 
lighter particles to adhere to the sponge, while the 
heavy shining grains still keep their place on the 
board, owing to their weight. From the sellangeis 
the gold particles are transferred to the roasters 
* 3f«i3«i, a Tetchy probably. 
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(e\l/^rai)^ who measure and weigh all that they receive, 
before putting it into an earthen jar. With the gold 
particles they mix lead in a certain proportion, lumps 
of salt, a little tin, and barley bran, and putting a 
cover on the jar that fits tight, and smearing it all 
over, they burn it in a furnace for five days and nights 
witlK>ut intermission. On the sixth day they cool the 
vessel and take out the gold, which they find some- 
what diminished in quantity: all the other substances 
entirely disappear. These mines were worked under 
the antient kings of Egypt, but abandoned during 
the occupation of the country by the Ethiopians, and 
afierwfurds by the Medes and Persians. Even at the 
present-day we may findcopperf (xaXicat) chisels or 
implements in the galleries (the use of iron not hav- 
ing been known at that time), and innumerable- ske- 
letons of the wretched beings who lost their lives in 
the passages of the mine. The excavations are of 
great extent, and reach down to the sea-coast.'^ 

Diodorus, in his third book (chaps. 12, 13, &c.), 
gives us the same account of these mines, which 
he has taken from Agatharchides. And Pliny, a 
compiler of a later age, in his thirty-third book 
(chap. 4), has evidently derived part of his informa- 
tion from the same source. 

D'Anville long ago assigned the position of these 
mines as corresponding to that of Jebel Allaka ; but 
it appears to us that this situation does not answer 
so well to the description of Agatharchides as the site 
of Hamamy, a place which we shall presently men- 
tion, where Mr. Burton imagines gold is to be found. 

Copper was in much use in Egypt, both as supply- 
ing a material for paint, and for other domestic uses. 
Many bronze figures, called Egyptian, still remain, 

* That is, during the first centtury before the Christian muu 
' f He therefore means copper in the earlier part of tbii 
extracti though he uses the word that signifies iron. 
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and we have given sketches of some which are in the 
Museum collection. But till we know the localities 
from which such specimens of antiquity are brought, 
we shall always be in doubt whether they are works . 
of pure Egyptian art^ or were manufactured a^r the 
Greek occupation of that country, or finally fabricated 
in Italy. A purchase which was made by Belzoni of 
the Arabs of Gourneh, will tend to show the antiquity 
of the art of manufacturing bronse vessels of curious 
workmanship ; for it is not about the ordinary use of 
copper or of bronze that any doubt may be raised : 
the question is simply what proof there is that manjr 
of these works in metal, called Egyptian, are works 
of antiquity, as old as the age of Herodotus, for 
instance. Belzoni* bought of these Arabs of GkNimeh 
what he calls '^ a beautifid brazen vessel," '^ with 
hieroglyphics on it, very finely executed. It was 
about eighteen inches high, and ten inches in diame> 
ter : " tUs would appear, taking into account all the 
circumstances, to be a piece of genuine old Egyptian 
workmanship. He bought another exactly like thisf. 
The Egyptian Museum at Paris contains several mir- 
rors made of a metal that looks like brass : they yrere 
purchased, together with numerous other articles 
illustrative of Egyptian arts and customs, by the 
French government,- from Mr. Salt. 

Copper ore | is now found at a place called Ha- 
mamy, about 26"^ 26' north latitude, 33^ W east 

* P. 160, &c. 

f £. W. Lane, Esq. (to whom we are indebted for various 
suggestions and corrections in this Yohime), possesses a bionsd 
battle-axe, which he lately purchased at lliebes* It b«art a 
cartouche, which in interpreted to contain the name of Thothmos 
the Third, supposed to be Mceris. 

I These facts were taken, with Mr. Greenough's permission, 
from the papers of Mr. James Burton, then in Egrypt. Mr. 
Burton has recently returned to England. liCr. Gketusugh 
possesses specimens of both tho iron and copper oies* 
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fongitade ; and numerous indications of these mined 
having been worked at a very distant epoch, are 
visible about this locality. Copper ore is also found 
atReigatAmeriah, latitude 29° 10', longitude 32° 20'. 
At the former place, specimens of specular iron ore 
also are discovered, which remove all doubt as to 
the masons of antient Egypt having been able to 
procure iron — a material without which we can 
hardly conceive how they could have fashioned 
those hard masses of stone into the form's of 
architecture and sculpture. In India, where iron 
ore is very plentiful, the art of smelting it and of 
manufacturing excellent steel is undoubtedly of very 
high antiquity, and it seems not unlikely that the 
same arts were known in Egypt, where a supply of 
the raw material vras ready at hand. Belzoni, who 
believes that iron was known to the antient Egyp- 
tians, thinks it singular that they did not make instru- 
ments of war of it as well as domestic utensils ; or if 
they did, he considers it strange that no specimens of 
such manufactured articles are found. But the 
perishable nature of iron, compared with bronze or 
gold, is of itself almost a sufficient reason for imple- 
ments of this metal not being found. Besides this, 
iron, if found by any of the people who have at dif- 
ferent periods possessed Egypt, would almost imme- 
diately be converted into some useful implement; 
and, in addition to all this, we hardly know 
where we ought to expect to find iron, except it 
might be in the mummy-boxes — ^provided it was 
the practice of the Egyptians to have the instru- 
ments of their profession buried with them. And 
indeed this is not an improbable hypothesis — at 
least it is one of AbdallatyPs, who says, "I have 
been informed by credible people, that they have 
found on the body of a barber his stone for sharpen- 
ing his razor; another body had vnth it a cupping- 

TOL» II. u 
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gkss, or an tnstnunent iviu(^ served the purpose of 
8 cupping-glass; and on that of a weaver were 
found the implements of his art. This induces us to 
think that it was the practice among the antient 
people to inter with their dead the instruments of 
their profession.'' Belzoni found an iron sickle st 
Thehes, under the feet of a sphinx, which he re- 
moved : it was broken into three pieces, and almost 
devoured by the rust. In shape it resembled the 
sickles represented in the paintings* of the tombs, 
which, in truth, are very much like our own sickles, 
but, as Belzoni remarks, somewhat thicker. Tbe 
question as to the antiquity of the sickle depends on 
the date when the sphinxes, and other statues found 
with them, were placed in their present position. 
These figures when discovered were lying in an ine- 
gukr and conftised manner, as if some attempt had 
been made to hide them, which, our informant argues, 
couki not have taken place subsequently to the age of 
the Ptolemies ; '^for it appears, that sinee the time 
of Cambyses, who destroyed the gods of Egypt, the 
country has never been invaded, so as to cc»npel the 
people to conceal their idols.'' This conclusk)n is not 
sound, because the premises are untrue. We believe 
the ihry of the Iconoclasts was more destructive to 
Egyptian art than all the ravages of all the barbtr 
rians who have ever vented their rage on the m<mur 
ments of Egypt It is enough to refer to the facts 
that they piUled down temples to build churches with 
the materials, and covered the sculptured paintings 
with the images of saints. We have merely noticed 
the discovery of this sickle as a curious but not a coa<r 
dusive fact That the Egyptians had iron in the 
time of Herodotus, is perfectly clear from the way in 
which he speaks of the process of embalming. 
The only specimen of military implemeata whidi 
*Seep. 1S3. 
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w^ faayiB heard of, as undouhtwH^ Egyptian, is an 
aiTow-head of copper found by Belzoni in a tomb. 
But jfu) doubt other specimens must have been 
found. 

We do not at {nresent know of lead being found 
within the limits of Egypt properly so called ; but it 
is said to exist at a place called Sheff, near Mount 
Sinai*. This district was included in the empire 
of the antient Egyptian kings, as we may infer 
from the stones with Egyptian hieroglyphics found 
near this mountain, and described by Niebuhr. 
With this we may connect the following remark 
of Belzoni : ^' They had a metallic composition not 
unlike our lead, rather softer but of greater tenacity. 
It is much Uke the lead which we see on paper in 
the tea-chests from China, but much thicker. I 
found some pieces of it covered on both sides with 
a thin coat of metal, which might be taken for silver, 
but I cannot believe it to be so. It certsdnly is a 
proof of the scarcity of this metal in Egypt, where, in 
my opinion, it was less common than gold ; for it ia 
seldom found, whereas the latter is quite common on 
the ornaments.'' We do know, however, that silver 
was used in Egypt, though it may have been rare. 
The lead t mines alone, if we suppose them to have 
been worked by the Egyptians, would probably have 
furnished some silver. Denon (pL xcviii.) describes 

* Since writing this ve have received the following commu-« 
nication: — '< I have just learned firom Mr. Burton mat there 
^e antient lead-mines in Egypt, about 30 miles north of the, 
road to Gosseir, at the junction of the granite and limestone. 
*rhe ore of these mines has been exhausted by working. Other 
lead-miues, which Mr. Burton himself has not visited, occur 
^bout 30 miles to the south of the Cosseir road> and migM 
perhaps be again worked to profit.'* — 6. B. Greenough. 

t Liead is called in Hindustanee Muiwa, from the name ot 
the province from which it comes. This serves to explain the 
Greek iSMXy/SH and ^Xt;)3^. See Bohlen, ii. 118. f^umbumf 
Lat; lead> £ng.; and Bleif Germ^ axe all of the same kin. 

u2 
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* small plate of mlver which was found on a mumm]f 
firom Thehes. The piece is df a rectangular form, con* 
taining ahout nine and one-third square inches^ and 
pierced with a small hole at each (k the four angles, 
where it was sewed to the mummy-ck>th» just over 
the stomach. The figure of an eye is marked upon 
it — a device oflen met with on the Egyptian monu- 
ments and on some of the smaller Egyptian an- 
tiques. In the Egyptian Museum at Paris there 
is a small figure or two inlaid with silver. There 
is a litUe story ahout silver, connected w^ the 
antient history of Egypt, that is worth notidng. 
Aryandes*, a Persian governor of Egypt under Da- 
rius, was put to death hy his master for issuing a 
silver coinage. Herodotus adds, that in his time the 
silver of Aryandes was the purest in circulation. We 
have no information whence Aryandes procured the 
precious metal. 

Of tin, which Agatharchides mentions as in use 
among the antient Egyptians, we are not aware that 
there are any traces in that country, though it is said 
to he found in some remote parts of Afirica* It must 
have come, therefore, hy some indirect route finom 
northern India, from which country we believe this 
metal was introduced into western Asia wad into 
Greece before the Phoenicians had visited, as it is 
supposed they did, the southern shores of Britain^ 
or the northern coasts of the Spanish peninsula. 

We see the working of metals represented in Egyp* 
tian paintings. In the centre of one picture we see 
a fire burning, into which a man is sticking a long 
piece of metal, probably iron, in the bar. The fire is 
kept up by two men, each blowing a pair of belkms, 
which they work with their feet. The bellows are at 
some distance from the fire, with which they are con- 
nected by long narrow pipes, apparently <^ cane^ fiir* 
• Harod.iu 
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mdaed at the end with pointed metal muzzles. A 
string is fastened to each bellows, and the blower 
takes one string in his right hand and the other in 
his left. He presses with one foot on the bellows 
that is filled with air, at the same time raising his 
other foot from that which is just exhausted, and 
pulling upwards with the string that is attached to it. 
In another place they are melting something over the 
fire in a thing shaped nearly like a retort ; the next 
process is to pour the melted material into small trii> 
angular-shaped vessels. Casting of some description 
seems to be intended*. 

The art of working in the precious metals, such as 
the making of golden ornaments, and gold vases of 
large size and beautifiil workmanship, might be in-^ 
ferred from a variety of incidental notices in andent 
writers, but is confirmed by the representations given 
in Rosellini (M. C. Iviii.)* Here we see numerous 
vases, painted yelbw, which no doubt is intended to 
represent gold. Many of these, though exceedin^y 
grotesque in some of their details, are oflen very finely 
finrmed, and indicate not only a high state of manuai 
skill, but much taste and imagination. Plate IviL 
(M. C), and other plates in the same work, contain 
drawings of a very great|variety of vases and vessels, 
some of which, for the lightness and beauty of their 
form, are not surpassed by any specimens of antient 
or modem art. In a plate of Rosellini (M. C. Ixxxv.) 
two men appear to be working metal, probably iron. 

Among the precious stones of Egypt, which were 
an object of mining speculation, was the emerald. 
The mines are at a place called Jebel Zabara, or 
emerald mountain, in the parallel of 24^ 30', about 
six or eight hours' journey from the Red Sea. 
Belzoni visited them in 1816, and his account is 
curious, as it shows a picture of human sufiering not 
* Rotellini, M. C. 1. 
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ilnlike that detnribed bythe Greek geDgraplier in t^ 
gold mines*. He found aboat fifty men at work id 
the old minest, bat with little success. These wretched 
beings received their provisions from the Nile, which 
is seven days' journey distant, and it often happened 
lliat they were reduced to great extremities for want 
of food. The old shafts were choked up with rubbish, 
and it was a most painful task to creep abng the ob- 
structed passages and clear them out Sometimes 
the workmen rebelled against their overseers, and in 
one instance killed two of them. Belzoni remarked 
that there was a great number of mines in this moun- 
tain, and the enormous quantity of earth that had 
been taken out would serve to give some idea of tk^ 
extent to which this place had been worked in former 
times. The shafts are not driven in any regukr 
angle, though they all tend towards the centre, wludk 
lies under the highest point of the hill ; the strata of 
marble and the mica appear to be the guides cf ^ 
miners. 

To Mr. Burton's researches we are also indebted 
for information on one or two other sites, which pos- 
sess an historical interest. At Jebel Dokkan, in the 
parallel of Siout, and about 33^ long, east, there are 
the remains of an antientroad leading from what Mr. 
Burton f considers the antient Myos Hormos, to the 
Mons Porphyrites, now Jebel Dokhan. On this 
mountain are to be seen many blocks of porphyry 
chiselled out, some with Egyptian enchorial characters 
on them ; and others in the forms of columns, sarco- 
phagi, &c. Here is an Ionic temple vdth a Greek 
inscription. The site of ^e alabaster quarries has 

* p. 314. See also Gailliaud's Voyage k I'Oasis de Thebes 
&c, fait pendant lea annees 181 5-6-7-8. Paris, 1 82 1 . 

t See Morning Chronicle, Oct. 33, 1823. Mr. Burton's 
Myos Hormos, which is probably the true one, is 16' north of 
the position of this place in the Society's thap. 
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also been discovered by Messrs. Burton and Wilkinson, 
ftom which the Egyptians procured materkls for 
their sarcophagi and urns. iTiis place is mentioned 
both by PUny and Ptolemy, but no information was 
given by them, precise enough to enable us to fix its 
position. D'Anville, at a guess, fixed it considerably 
too much to the north and east : its true situation is 
about 27° 43' N.lat.,8P E. long., near a place marked 
Tel el Amara in Mr. Burton's plan. A cultivated 
slip lies between the river and the heights where the 
alabaster is found. The former occupation of this site of 
Alabastron is indicated by a number of wells, traces of 
roads, and other undoubted signs. In Mr. Burton's 
plan which we have before us, there is a road leading 
from what is apparently the highest part, down a slope 
towards the river ; and by such a route we may con- 
jecture that the materials of the quarries were conveyed 
to the river to be shipped. Mr. Biu*ton has given in 
his Excerpta two lithographed plates of the sculptures 
found at Alabastron. In one of the plates we have a 
carious subject: a figure with the face erased, but the 
high cap quite distinct on the head, stands before an 
altar, with a knife held up in the right hand. Be- 
hind this figure stands another, much damaged, ^th 
a raised knife also in the rig^ht hand. . In one comer 
of the square tablet, opposite to the face of the pHncipal 
figure, is a circle, prolmbly representing the sun, while 
from the lower part of its circumference fifteen shafls 
issue, all of which are furnished at the end with a 
hahd. Three of these hands contain the sacred tauy 
one of which seems going to drop into the uplifted 
hand of the second figure. 

This singular device of the circle, with radii stretch- 
ing out from the circumference, and furnished with 
hands, appears in one of the vertical columns of 
another lueroglyphic tablet at Alabastron ; where in 
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one instance ve see it reduced to a circle with four 
ladii starting from the circumf<»*ence, and without 
the hands. Numerous proper names enclosed in car- 
touches are found hoth in this taUet and th^ {^t^ 
just mentioned. In some instances they have been 
carefidly erased — a thing which we oflen observe on 
the antient monuments of Egypt. 

Between Kenneh and Cosseir are quarries of 
verde antico. This route is now weU known bo& 
from the accounts of various travellers, and from Mr. 
Burton, who in his Exoerpta Hieroglyphica has given 
copies of many of the antient Egyptian inscr^tions 
on this line of road. 

The quarries of breccia, a material also used' in 
Egyptian sculpture, are found in a great many places. 
Ch^, sulphur, petroleum (at Jebel Ezzeiton the 
coast of tfa^ Red Sea) are also among the natural 
products of the Eastern desert. 

The art of fabricating glass is of high antiquity ; 
and it was probably known in Egypt as «arly as in 
any other country, and pexhaps eariier. Beads of glass, 
generally coloured blue, probably with c(^pper, are found 
on many mummies, and we have sometimes seen 
larger and more irregular pieces that have been taken 
out c^ mummy-boxes. Other ornaments of a coarse 
kind are also found made of glass*. It has been 
conjectured, and, as we think, with great probability, 
that the ornaments placed in the ears of the croco- 
diles, which Herodotus calls '^ stone pendants, made by 
fusion or melting" (aprfifiara XlOiva x^a), were o^ 
glass, and we have translated the passage acoordii^ly 
in speaking of the crocodile. It may be well to re- 
mark that the strict examination of M. G.-St- 
Hilaire confirms Herodotus even in so minute a mat- 
ter as the piercing of the crocodile s ears» He found 
* 3el]Koni* 
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the anterior part of the covering of the ear on. a 
mummy-crooodile pierced as if for the purpose of 
patting a pendant in it 

A kind of antient porcelain is found in great quanti- 
ties in Egypt. Sometimes it is covered with a species 
of enamel or varnish. It was uesd for making a va* 
rietyof small figures, such as we may see represented in 
Denon's ninety-sixth plate, most of which are proba« 
My representations of some form of deity. There is 
one, which is a rare specimen, heing a figure of the 
ichneumon or mangouste, in what Denon calls touch* 
stone. It was the only representation that he met with 
in Egypt of this sacred animal. He purchased it in the 
island of Elephantine, where he found a woman wear* 
ing it suspended from her neck. We find the beetle 
also made of porcelain of all colours, of touchstone, 
cornelian, jasper, pot-stone, verde antico, and even 
baked clay. Bonaparte had a jasper scarabsus in 
his collection, with hieroglyphics on the under side : 
Denon says that this scarabeeus had evidently been 
worked with the wheel. It is somewhat singular that 
Ihe under sides of the scarabeei almost always differ 
one from another in the ornaments upon them. 

The art of baking clay and fixing the varnish 
strongly upon it must be considered as an antient 
Egyptian art; vessels of this description, with their 
colours in high perfection, were found in the great 
tomb that Belzoni opened at Thebes. 

A blue colour is sometimes found tolerably thick 
on the surface of small baked figures, which it is sup- 
posed were merely dipped in the glazing material or 
smeared with it, but not burnt. This colour, which 
may easily be scraped off with a knife, is oxide 
of copper, formed into a glazing material by 
means of natron, or common salt*. Earthen figures, 
of about a finger's length, are also often found: 
* Minutoli, Reise^ &c., Appendix by Prof. Joho* 
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they ara made of a fBrrn^noud day^ and- we 
glazed with the material just .mentioned^ but iit 
these instances the glazing hcLs been fixed by hei^. 
What is commonly calkd the glass-beading about 
mommies is simihurly made. Some mummies, as 
already observed, are covered with a i^t^work, con- 
sisting of small cylinders of a greenish blue colour, 
pierced in the direction of their length, and then 
threaded on a string. These cylinders are made of 
a ^astic clay, and were probably in this state pureed 
with a thread or wire, after which they were baked. 
Hie glazing material, together with nitron, was then 
smeiured over them and they were burnt again. It 
appears that no colouring matter was in the cy- 
liikier, for the ashes of it show none at all; the 
colouring matter is therefore only external. Prof. 
John considers the colouring matter of these small 
cylinders to be ferruginous oxide of copper: the 
greater the proportion of iron, the more does the 
colour incline to green ; and finally, by increasing the 
proportion of iron still mbre, it passes into yellow. 
He infers from his analysis that these cylinders are 
a kind of glass, consisting of a considerable propor- 
tion of silex, with some lime, natron, and a little clay 
and oxide of iron. Great difficulty was experienced 
in melting these cylinders under the blow-pipe, which 
is attributed to the small quantity of natron in their 
composition. 

Professor John* has analysed several specimens of 
Egyptian glass. The most common colour is bhie ; 
and the glass is either quite opaque or translucent in 
different degrees. It has a conchoidal fracture. He 
concludes from his analysis that this glass consists of 
silex, natron, and a little lime : the colouring matter 
is either oxide of copper with a little oxide of iron, or a 
little ferruginous oxide of cobalt. He describes a 
* Appendix to Miilutoli, p. 351, &c. 
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violet g^lass from Memphis as coloured with oxide of 
manganese. It appears from the experiments of Sir 
H. Davy, that all the hlue and green Egyptian 
opaque glassy substances which he examined were 
coloured with copper*. 

By comparing the descriptions of Vitruvius, Pliny, 
and Theophrastus, he concludes that the colouring 
materials used by the Greeks and Romans were the 
same; and by analysing such substances as have 
been discovered at Pompeii and elsewhere, he was 
enabled to discover the constituent parts. Theo- 
phrastus describes, among other colours^ a beautifid 
Egyptian blue, whtch Sir H. Davy shows to be com- 
posed of the following parts : — 

Carbonate of soda 15 

Sllex 20 

€op^er filings « . 3 

The mixture, when subjected to a strong heat for 
two hours, produced a frit, which on being pulverized 
was of a beautiful deep sky-bluet- It appears from 
the experiments of Davy and John, that the Egyp- 
tians could produce a fine blue colour by means of 
copper only ; and we have already shown that the 
metal exists in the country, and that there was no 
occasion, as some have supposed, to go so far as 
India for it. But Sir H. Davy affirms that all the 
antient transparent blue glasses, of which he examined 
nine specimens, were coloured with cobalt ; and he 
is of opinion that wherever copper has been disco^ 
viered in antient blue glass, the glass must have been 
opaque. . 

A curious black substance has been found in some 

mummies of the more costly kind, whjch has often 

been incorrectly taken for a kind of stone: it is 

shaped something like a finger, only it is flat, but 

* Annales de Chimiey torn* xcvi* f Ibid. 
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fliin loonded at the ends and sides; the lengdiis 
from three to six inches, and the l»readthhalf an indi 
OS more. Sometimes tiro are united, and present an 
appearance Uke the index and second finger <^ the 
hand stretched out close to one another. John^ 
ohserves that this substance is either obsidian or 
glass, and that it appears to be glass from its having a 
less degree of hardness than obsidian, and being more 
fusible. He considers it to be true glass coloured 
with iron. On the exterior it is of a didl appearance, 
and in parts is gilded. 

As we find so many of the arts represented on 
the antient paintings of Egypt, we might expect to 
find glass-making among them. Rosdlini's plates 
(M. C. lii.) certainly appear to represent men Mowing 
glass, but we would not positively assert this expla* 
nation to be correct. Still the antiquity of glass- 
making in Egypt is proved decisively by the evidence 
already adduced, and it wants no confirmation. 

Pliny informs us (xxxvi. 26) that some saikyrs 
having landed on the shore of PhcBuicia, at the mouth 
of the Belus, and wishing to cook their provisions, 
placed some masses of salt (of which their cargo con- 
sisted) under their pots to support them, there being 
no stones on the coast. The heat formed the salt 
and the sand of the shore into a transparent liquid 
mass, and thus gave origin to the substance called 
glass (vitrum.) But though this fact may be consi- 
dered a truth, so far as to indicate the generaUy re- 
ceived opinion of the high antiquity of the Phceni- 
cian glass-houses, it is imsupportedby the kind of evi- 
dence which determines the high antiquity of the art 
in Egypt — the specimens which have come down to 
our own day. It seems not unlikely that Egypt was 

* Appendix to Minutoli, p. 352.— Mr. E. W. Lane obserres 
that there aie manv pairs of fingers of the form here deicribed 
of pox^hyxy and other kinds of stone* 
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the parent country of the art» whence it was dif-» 
fused among the Phoenicians, Oreeks, and Romans* 
During the latter part of the Roman republic, and 
under the early emperors, the wealthy Romans made 
great use of glass in a variety of forms as an article 
of luxury. A great part of it was imported from 
£gypt and Phcenicia, and the art itself was also 
transplanted into Italy, From Italy it is probable 
that tile Romans carried it into Spain and Gaul, for 
the art of glass-making was known in these countries 
in Pliny's time^ ; and thus the remote parts of Europe 
received from the banks of the Nile the principles of 
a bnmch of industry which, revived and perfected in 
modem times, has contributed perhaps as much as ' 
any other to the comfort of life and the progress 
of sdeuce. M. Boudet has collected a great num* 
ber of passages, principally from the Latin writers, 
which show that glass was very extensively used 
by the Romans, and that the art of the Egypt- 
ians and Phoenicians had succeeded in giving it 
a variety of forms that ministered to convenience 
or luxury. Drinking-glasses, burning-glasses, mir» 
lorst, and artificial gems, were all made of glass 
long before the time of Pliny. Glass was also let 
into the roof of the bathing-chambers at Rome, in 
order to light the rooms — a use which is still made 
of it at the present day in Egypt, Coloured glass 
was also used to ornament the walls and pavements 
of the houses of the rich. The art of glass-making 
still exists in Egypt, but its products are limited to 

* zxxvL 26, See the wkole of the chapter ; and also Notice 
Historique de I'Art de la Verrerie, n6 enEgypte, par M. Bou- 
det; Dettcription de rEgypte, voL ix. Antiq. M^moires; This 
essay, and the remarks ot Professor John in the Appendix to 
Jdinutoli, are our authority for the statements in the text. 

t SpecuUs conficiendis non est aptior alia vitro materia* 
Pliiu 
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ehiinsy bottlM, pieces of glasd slightly roisidtod for 
aettitig in the ceiling of baths, a kind of jug or 
decanter whiph serves for a lamp, and other similar 
coarse articles. 

An enormous qnantity of broken pottery is fbond 
about the sites of old Egyptian towns. It would 
ar^e no ^eat skill in the antient inhabitants of this 
country merely to show that they could bake vessels 
of clay — ^an art not unknown even to some tribes cf 
the North American Indians, who yet appear to have 
no great taste for manufacturing. But it is the^^>rm 
of such objects of domestic use that deserves our 
particular attention, as we hold it to be impossible 
that a nation can be low in the scale ai social refine^ 
ment, where the forms of their fomiturv and uten- 
sils are such as have obviously been designed 
with the view of giving pleasure to the eye. In die 
tombs particularly, and also on the sculptured monu- 
ments, we find ample proof that the Egyptians 
knew how to give a beautiful form to a common 
water-pitcher, as well as to more elaborate articles 
of hixnry. In the great French work, and in Denov 
also, we have copies of many articles of furniture, 
which are singularly beautiful in their forms. For 
instance, the chair on which the sculptor is seated 
(p. 64), and the specimens from the tombs of the 
kings^ of Thebes, will serve to give some idea of 
the elegance of their domestic utensils. 

But the best specimens of the beautiful forms of 
Egyptian chairs are in the work of Roselhni (Dis* 
pensa, xiii. 90, 91, 92). PI. 90. contains a beautiful 
chair like one in the pictures of the Museum, with 
the legs crossed and fastened by a pin : here the seat 
does not appear to be a flexible material, but a curved 
piece of wood with a cushion on it. PI. 91 contains 
several highly ornamented chairs, on (me of which 
there is a standing lion that reminds us of the de^ 
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0Dripti(m of King Solomon's throne ; another has 
captives as supfports, with their arms tied behind them« 
If the materials of these chairs were wood, which is 
most probable, the cabinet-makers of Egypt were 
not behind the best of onr own day, either in tasteful 
design or manual execution. PI. 92 contains chairs 
or rather couches of animal-forms, such as very often 
occur in Egyptian deigns ; that is, heads of lions, &c. 
at one end with the legs as supporters, and the tails 
curled up at the other end. These couches have 
cosfaions on them, red and blue. Two of them look 
like beds, and one has some steps near it apparently 
to help a person to get upon it. In some of Rosellini's 
drawings we see men employed in making the various 
parts of chairs, such as legs, &c. In t^ Egyptian 
Museum at Paris there is a diair which was taken 
from a tomb. 

Of musical instruments, we meet with representa- 
tions both of pipes or wind instruments, and of various 
kinds of stringei instruments, inchiding the harp. The 
latter is frequently seen in the caves of Thebes, and 
was first noticed by Bruce, who gave a drawing of a 
Theban harper somewhat improved. 

The Egyptians knew the art of making leather, which 
in itself, indeed, is no proof of very advanced civiliza* 
tion, as the preparation of skins is oflen practised to a 
certain extent even among very rude nations. Belzoni, 
however, found shoes of leather of various shapes, 
well tanned, stained, and embossed : the last operation 
he conjectures may have been performed, while the 
material was soft, with a hot iron. 

The weaving and dyeing of linen cloth are arts of 
high antiquity. That which is found on the mum- 
mies is of various qualities, but generally rather coarse* 
Indeed it seems. pretty clear, from an examination of 
some specimens, that it was not uncommon to use for 
this purpose old cloth that had already been applied to 
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some other service. On mammies of a higb^ clafls» 
there is found cloth as fine as muslin» strong, and 
of an even texture* Mrs. Lushington descr^^es a 
mummy which she saw at Thebes as ^wrapped ia 
a garment curiously wrought vnth gold lace» and 
apparently of a tough texture.'' In the time of He-i 
rodotus, Egyptian linen was in high repute among 
the Greeks, and formed a large article of export 
from that country ; and even still earlier, Ezekiel* 
uses the foUowing expression : — " fine linen with em* 
broidered work from Egypt was that which thoa 
spreadest forth to be thy sail -" — where he is address* 
ing the city of Tyre, and foretelling the end of ks 
commerce and luxury. Thement were the weavers, 
as in India ; we sometimes see the process of weaving 
represented, as in the grottoes of Beni-hassan* Tfa^ 
loom is very simple, and is fixed on four posts driven 
into the ground. 

It is, and long has been, a popular belief that the 
antient Egyptians possessed a high degree of scien« 
tific knowledge, and were especially well versed in 
astronomy. But there is very little, we may almost 
say, there is no evidence to prove that they had made 
any great progress either in ge(Hnetry or astronomy. 
Herodotus tells us that in his time the Egyptian year 
consisted of three hundred and sixty-five deiys ; and 
though this excellent traveller, who viras no astro* 
nomer, considers the Egyptian to be much superior 
to the then Greek calendar, we shall hardly be in- 
clined to give the Egyptians much credit for exact ob^ 
servation, when their civil year involved so ocmsiderable 
an error as nearly six hours annually. But to correct 
this, we are told, they had a cycle of 1,461 years, called 
the Sothiac period, at the end of which time aU the 

^ * xxvii. 7. One of the most curious monuments of an* 
tient commercial history, 
t Herod, ii. 35, and the paintings.]^ 
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reli^ous festivals, after making the tour of all the days 
of the cipl year, occurred again on the same days as at 
Ihe commencement of the cycle. Thus an Egyptian 
festival, vdiich in the year one would fall on the first 
of the month Thoth, would, after the lapse of foiir 
years, fall on the second day of the same month, and 
in this way the civil reckoning would be generally at 
variance with the physical phenomena of the season. 
Now whatever evidence there may be as to this 
Sothiac period being in use among the Egyptian 
savans before the Persian conquest, it is a great ab- 
surdity to believe that the genuine popular festivals of 
any nation depend on any thing ebse than the seasons ; 
nrhich recur vdth regularity enough to prevent people 
irom celebrating a summer festival in a cold season, 
or any festival connected vdth the regular operations 
of nature (as most popular festivals, or their origin 
at least, undoubtedly are,) at any time which should 
he annually changing. The rising of the Nile is in 
fact a phenomenon of such almost invariable regu- 
larity, tfiat it would be the regulator and corrector of 
the Egyptian popular festivals. It is well observed* 
that this Sothiac period, supposing it to be of high 
antiquity in Egypt, could not have been deduced from 
observation of the tropical year ; for this year being 
shorter than a sidereal year would require a period 
of 1,506 years to bring l«ck the feast-days to the same 
place which they occupied at the commencement of 
the cycle. But to get rid of this difficulty, a rural 
year is conjectured to have been in use, which was de- 
termined between two heliacal risings of the star 
Sirius, and this kind of year (consisting of 365 J days), 
would suit the Sothiac period of 1,461 years as abreacfy 
described. 

* See History of Astron., Lib« UseM Knowledge, p. 15. 
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Chapter X. 

THE ROSETTA STONE. 

The Rosetta stone* was found by the French among 
the ruins of Fort St. Julieu, wtich is near the mou£ 
of the Rosetta branch of the Nile. General Tum^ 
was informed that there wa» a similar stone at 
Menouf, but that the inscription was nearly obliterated 
by the earthen jugs being placed On it^ as it stood 
near the water. He was also told that there was a 
fragment of one placed in the walls of the Frenc^i 
fortifications of Alexandria. By the sixteenth 
article of the capitulation of Alexandria, all the 
objects collected by the French Institute of Egypt 
and by others were to be delivered up to ihe British. 
After some discussion^ Lord Hutchinson, the British 
commander, gave up the claim to allobjects'ofnatur^ 
history, but insisted on the complete fulfilment of tl^ 
sixteenth article as to all other things. The Roset^ 
stone was among the antiquities thus claimed, and it 
was conveyed from the house of the French com- 
mander General Menou, whose private property jt 
had become, by General Turner, at the comm&nd of 
liord Hutchinson. It was placed oa board the 
frigate Egyptienne^ which had been taken in the 
harbour of Alexandria, and arrived at Portsmouth in 
February, 1802. General Turner came to England 
in the same vessel. 

The Rosetta stone. No. 32 in the British Museum, 
is a piece of black basalt. In its present state it 
is much mutilated, chiefly at the top and at the 

• General H. Turnert Letter in ttie Archaeologia, vol. xvi. 
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right side* Its greatest length, in its present con- 
dition, is about three feet, measured on the flat face 
-which contains the writing: its breadth, which in 
some parts is entire, is about two feet five inches. 
The under part of the stone, which is not written upon, 
is left rough : in thickness the stone varies from ten 
to twelve inches. 

The discovery of this triple inscription excited a 
Tery lively interest among all who had devoted them- 
selves to Egyptian archaeology, since it gave hopes 
that we should at last be able by means of it to 
decipher the numerous inscriptions of antient Egypt. 
The Rosetta stone contains parts of three distinct 
inscriptions ; the highest on the stone is in what we 
generally call hieroglyphics; the second is in that 
character commonly called the " enchorial," or " the 
characters of the country;*' and the third, which is in 
Greek, declares at the end that the decree which this 
stone contains was cut in three different characters, 
the " sacred characters,'* •* those of the country" or the 
** enchorial," and " the Greek *.'^ A large part of the 
hieroglyphic inscription is broken off; the beginning 

* The Rosetta stone was erected in the reign of Ptolemy V. 
Epiphanes, probably about B. C. 193. The reij^n of Epipha- 
nes commenced on the death of his father Philopator, B. C. 
205, when Epiphanes was a child only four or five years old. 
The inscription then belongs to the first or at least the earliest 
years of the reign of the fifth Ptolemy. In this monument, 
of which the Greek text is nearly entire, the acts done 
during the prince's minority are attributed to him ; and he is 
commended for his piety, nis liberality to the temples> his 
remission of arrears of taxes and diminution of the imposts, 
his victories over the rebels, and his protection of the lands 
by dams against the inundations of the Nile. This inscrip- 
tion is a monument of the gratitude and the policy of the 
priestS) who flattered the young king for his exploits, and per- 
naps felt truly grateful for his favour. To commemorate this 
history, the priests decreed that a statue should be erected to 
him in the sanctuary (adytum) of all the temples, and also to 
dedicate a small temple to him. j , 
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of the first fifteen lines of tbe endiorial orf 
inscription is also wanting; and jthe end of the 
Greek inscription is n^tikted. This ctreumstanee 
obviously renders a comparison of the three texts 
a work <^ greater difficulty than it woukl be if afl 
the inscriptions were entire; but Dr. Young* 
observes, ^Uhe enchorial inscription, notwithstand- 
ing its deficiencies near the beginning, is still 
sufficiently perfect to allow us to compare its dif- 
ferent parts with each other and with the Greek, l^ 
the same method that we should employ if it wexe 
entire. Thus if we examine the parts aMTeqpondii^ 
in their relative situation, to two passages of tfa^ 
Greek inscription in which Alexander and AlexuKkia 
occur, we soon recognize two well-marked gnnqis of 
characters resembling eadi other, winch we may 
therefore consider as representing these names — a 
remark which was first made by M« de Sacy, in his 
letter relating to this inscription. A small group of 
characters occurring very often in abnost every line, 
might be either some termination or some very com- 
mon particle : it must therefore be reserved till it is 
found in some decisive situation, after some other 
w(Htls have been identified, and it vrill then easily be 
shown to mean and. The next remarkable coQee- 
tion of characters is repeated twenty-nine or thirty 
times in the enchorial inscription; and we find 
nothing that occurs so often in the Greek, exc^ 
the word kingj with its compounds, which is found 
about thirty-seven times. A fourth assembkige of 
characters is found fourteen times in the enchoriid 
inscription, agreeing sufficiently well in frequency 
with the name of Ptolemy y which occurs eleven times 
in the Greek, and genercdly in passages corresponding 
to those of the enchorial text in their relative situation ; 
and by a similar comparison, the name of £gypt is 
^* Supp, Sacyc Brit, article « Bgypt,?* 
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kfendfied, iildioagfa it occurs much more frequently 
in the eiicl»)rial inscription than in the Greek, which 
oHen substitutes for it country cmly, or omits it 
•ntkely. Haidng thus obtained a sufficient number 
of common points of subdivision, we may next 
proceed to write the Greek text over the enchorial, in 
such a manner that the passages ascertained may all 
coincide as nearly as possible ; and it is obvious that 
&e intermediate parts of each inscription will then 
fitand very near to the corresponding passages of the 
other. In this process it will be necessary to observe 
that the lines of the enchorial inscription are written 
fiom right to left, as Herodotus tells us was the 
eustom of the Egyptians.^' We have already shown 
m the chapter on papyrus that this remark of Hero- 
dotus is confirmed by an inspection of the Egyptian 
texts. 

The problem of which Dr. Young here attempts 
&e solution, does notinvolve the necessity of knowing 
what are the sounds represented by the characters of 
the enchorial language* The problem is simply to 
determine what groups of enchorial characters corre- 
spond in signification to certain Greek words. If we 
were sure that the Greek is a faithfiil version of the 
enchorial, the problem within certain limits could be 
solved ; though even then there would remain much 
error and still more uncertainty, which could only be 
removed by the discovery of other Egyptian texts 
similarly accompanied by a translation. Still, if the 
enchorial text were faithfully represented by the 
Greek, that which Dr. Young has indicated could be 
done with tolerable accuracy by any person who 
would take the necessary trouble. But it appears 
from the remarks of Dr. Young, that the Greek is 
not such a translation as can be an infallible guide 
lud^r the circumstances. We may readily admit 
that the w(Mrda. king wad Pkdemy are identified in 
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^•ndiorial test, and fortbeKasonstliatDr. Toang 
gms : groups of characters which occur so often can 
be nothing else than what he has determined them 
to be. But as the number of times tiiat these ascer* 
tainad groups occur does not agree with the number 
of times that the corresponding words occur in ttie 
Greek text, it is dear that the value of the unknown 
characters between these ascertained groups is not 
with certainty to be deduced by the method followed 
1^ Dr. Young; at least not with that degree of 
certainty which precludes considerate error. StiH 
the endional text was deciphered by Dr. Tonng in 
the way here pointed out, and no doubt the yahie df a 
great number of groups was accurately or proximately 
obtained. Before concluding this chapter we shall 
make a few nunre remarks on the endiorial 
characters. 

Dr. Young having discovered the name of Pttdemy 
in the enchorial text, could not be long in discovering 
it in the hieroglyphic text, where it is enclosed in a 
kind of ring or cartouche, which in Egyptian inscrip- 
tions, as we now know, surrounds the proper names 
of kings. Indeed, this notion c£ the cartoudies 
containing proper names, seems to have got some 
ground bdbre Dr. Young read the name of Ptolemy 
in the hieroglyphic part of the Rosetta stone. Dr. 
Young accordingly determined the Phonetic *, t. e. the 
alphabetic value of the pictorial symbols composing 
the name of Ptolemy ; wluch, according to him, were 
to be interpreted as follows : first, a tquare represent- 
ing a p ; a semicircle which represents t ; a character 
like a knot^ which the Doctor considered as not essen* 

* The word Phonetic was first used by Zottga, who ha^ 
conjectured that several of the hieroglyphics must represent 
»ound9, M. ChampoUion announces himself as the inventor 
of the term ; but it is used bv Zo^^a (quoted by Klaproth) in 
his work on Obelisks (p.454)> publishod at Rome in 1797. , « 
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tially necessary; ^liou coucAon^, which represents lo 
or OL« ; a character not unlike a pair of siigar*^on|r«» 
M ; two figures, dPten called featkert, i or e» and a verti- 
Gal lim bent at its upper extremity, not unlike a crook, 
osH or OS. ^' Putting all these elements together,'* 
says Dr. Young, "we have precisely Ptolbmaios, 
the Greek name ; or perhaps Ptolsmkos, as it would 
more naturally be called in Coptic.'' 

In a similar manner. Dr. Young determined pretty 
nearly the phonetic value of the pictorial symbols 
whi^ represent the name of Berenice. To prevent 
any possible error, it is better to state this part also 
of the progress made in determining the phonetic 
mlues of certun symbols in Dr. Young s own words. 
*' The wife of Ptolemy Soter, and mother of Phila- 
delphus, was Berenice, whose name is found on a 
ceifing at Karnak, in the phrase * Ptolemy and Bere- 
nice, the saviour-gods.' In this name we appear to 
have another specimen of syllabic and alphabetic 
writing combined, in a manner not extremely unlike 
the ludicrous mixtures of words and things with 
which chiklren are sometimes amused. The first 
character of the hieroglyphic name is precisely of the 
same form vnth a basket represented at Bib^n el 
Molonk, and called in the description, 'panier k deux 
anses,' and a basket in Coptic is Bir. The oval 
which resembles an eye without the pupil, means 
elsewhere ' to,' which in Coptic is b ; the waved line 
is * of,' and must be rendered n ; the feathers i ; the 
little footstool seems to be superfluous ; the goose is 
K£ or KBN. Kircher gives us kenesou for a goose ; 
but the €»oiX means gregarious, pvobably in contra- 
distinction to the Egyptian sheldrake, and the simple 
etymon approaches to the name goose in many other 
languages*. We have therefore literally Birenicb, 

* This remade of Dr. Toung is a good sample of the mamier 
in whkh Egyptian arehttdogutacakh at straws to save them* 
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or, if Hie K mittt be insertedt the accusative 
BiEBNiCEN, which may easQy have been confounded 
by the Egyptians with the nominative. The final 
characters (a semidrcle and an egg) are merely the 
feminine termination.*' 

Such was the first rough attempt to determine the 
syllabic or alphabetic values represented by those 
pictorial symbols which we commonly call hiero- 
glyphics. We call this the Jirtt attempt, because in 
our opinion it gave M. Champollion the hint, without 
which it is possible he might to the end of his days 
have persisted in the opinion which he expressed in his 
essay, entitled De fEcriture HiSratique des Anckns 
EgypUem^ Grenoble, 1812 *« This opinion is as 
follows: — 

selvefl from drowning. It is true that ^'hctnta^ a goose or swaOyin 
Sanscrit; ";tii»,'' a goose, in Greek; *anser," in Latin ; /* gans* 
in German, are etymologically the same as '^ ken" in Coptic. 
Bat we know that the CoptiC| as it now exists, is not a cognate 
language with the others here enumerated ; and accidental co- 
incidences of this kind are of no value. Besides, how do we 
know that the Coptic '^ ken** (if it exist) is not really a Greek 
word, of which the present Coptic contains a pretty large 
number P 

* WeTbave not seen this wod^ and only know it from J. 
Klapoth's JBxamen Critique des Travaux de feu M. Cham- 
poUion, sur les Hi^roglyphes, Paris, 1832. Klaproth says ia 
a note (p. 3.), *' It is said that the author bought up all the 
copies that he could, &c ;*' and he adds, '< we may conjecture 
that the motive of M. Champollion in suppressing this book 
was, to avoid giving the public too exact a measure of the 
progress which he had made up to 1821, one year before his 
Lettre I M. Dacier. (Paris 1822, 8vo.) This measure is con- 
tained in the assertion < that the hieroglyphics are signs of 
things and not signs of sounds.* Certainly a man who had 
worked at the hieroglyphics for ten years, without decipbering 
them, and who in 1821 printed such an axiom, had great neeU 
in his new researches of 1822, of the guidance of Dr. Youngy 
who published his discoveries in December, 18X9; in the < Sup* 
plement to the Encyclopiedia Britannic^.* *' It i^ypears from 
thenota that the date of the Grenoble easay is 1821> while 
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1. That the writing c^ Egyptian MS. of &t 
second kind (the hieratic) is not alphabetic, 

2. That this second system (of writing) is only a 
simple modification of the hieroglyphic system, and 
differs from it only in the form of the signs. 

3. Thai the second kind (of writing) is the hieratie 
of the Greek authors, and must be considered as an 
hieroglyphic iachygraphy. 

4. lastly, that the hieratic diaracters (and conse- 
quently those from which they are derived) are «tgn« of 
t/ungs and not of sounds. 

Such appear to have been M. Champollion's 
Ofpinions up to 1S22, or a little earlier than that date. 
About this time Mr. W. Bankes puUished the Oreek 
inscription on the obelisk of Philse; and M. Letronney 
in his remarks on the inscription, made the very 
natural and simple conjecture, that the momunent 
might contain in hieroglyphics an inscription to the 
same effect as the Greek. In 1822 Mr. Bankes 
sent to the Academy of Inscriptions lithographed 
copies of the hieroglyphics which cover the four faces 
of the obelisk of Philse, on the base of which is the 
Greek inscription already mentioned. M. Cham- 
pollion had the lithographed copy of the hieroglyphics, 
which enabled him to determine the phonetic value 
of the nine symbols which represent the nine letters 
of the name Cleopatra. With the idea started 
by Zoega, that some hieroglyphics might be phonetic, 
with the conjecture long entertained that cartouches 
might contain proper names, vrith the fact shown by 
Dr. Young, though not in a completely satbiaotmry 

io the text of Klaproth it is 1812 ia one place^ and 1821 (by 
implication) in another. This, however, does not much alter 
the state of the question. Dr. YouDg*s remarks were published 
in 1819, in the Encyclopedia Britannica ; and M. GhampoUion 
had not tbrmed or did not publish his new ideas about the 
hieroglyphics till 1822, the date of fail Letts si M. Dacier. 
VOL. II. X 
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way, in the case of the words Ptdcmy and Berenice; 
and adding^ to this the great facilities which the word 
Cleopatra offered from containing two common 
letters (a), represented in both cases l^ the same 
symbol (a hawk), and from having exactly the same 
number of letters and symbols in the Greek form 
and the hieroglyphic text respectively, which was not 
the case in the words Ptolemy and Berenice ; and 
further taking into the account M. Champollion's 
recorded opinion, afler years of labour, that the 
hieroglyphics were not signs of sounds — ^with all these 
facts, there is only one conclusion, that M. Cham- 
poUion has no claim of any kind as a discoverer ci 
the phonetic value of Egyptian hieroglyphics. There 
is little doubt, we think we may say none, that up to 
the time of Dr. Young's discovery, M. Champollion 
was convinced, as he expresses himself, tliat the 
•* hieroglyphics are signs of things and not of words." 
In his letter to M. Dacier* of September 22, 1822, 
on the contrary, he expressed himself in the com- 
mencement of his letter in the following manner : — ** I 
may venture to hope that I have succeeded in showing 
that both the hieratic and demoUc (enchorial) writing 
are not entirely alphabetical, as had been generally 
supposed, but often also ideographic ^ Mke the hiero- 
glyphics themselves, that is to say, that they repre- 
sent sometimes the ideas and sometimes the sounds 
of a language. I think I have at last succeeded, 
afler ten years of assiduous research, in bringing 
together data almost complete on the general theory 
of these two kinds of writing, on the origin, the 

* Lettre i M. Dacier relative k I'alphabet des hi^roglyphes 
phon^tiques employes par les Egypt iens pour inscrire sur leurs 
monumens les titres, les noms et les sumoms des souferaios 
Grecs et Remains. At this date^ therefore^ it appears that M. 
Champollion had not satisfied himself, perhaps not even con- 
jectured, that the system might be applied to deciphering the 
ybonetic names of the Pharaohs* 
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naliire, the form, and the number of their signs, the 
rules of their combinations by means of those among 
these .signs which have functions purely logical or 
grammatical, and in having thus laid the first founda- 
tion of what we may call the grammar and dictionary 
of these two modes of writing which are employed 
ui the great number , of monuments whose interpre- 
tation will throw so much light on the general 
history of Egypt." Not a word is here said of the 
Grenoble publication ; nor does the author any where 
else in this letter make the slightest allusion, that we 
can find, to his former opinion on the nature of the 
hieroglyphics *. The author goes on to state, that 
the subject of this letter is the pure hieroglyphics^ 
** which, forming an exception to the general nature of 
the signs of this kind of writing, were endowed with 
the power of expressing the sounds of words, and 
have been employed on the public monuments of 
Egypt in recording the, titles^ names, and surnames 
qfthe Greek and Roman sovereigns, who successively 
governed it Many well-ascertained &cts in the 
history of this celebrated country must necessarily 
arise from, this new result of my researches, to. which 
I have been led in a very natural way, &c., &e." 
The only mention of Dr. Young's labours on the 
phonetic, values of the symbols is in a note 'j*, where 

* In the first chapter of the Precit^ &c. (published 1824), 
"M. ChampoUion refers to his « Memoire tur PEcriiure /fiero- 
tique^ lu a FAcadhne en 1821." This can' hardly be the 
Grenoble book; but still it may be. M. GhampulHon only 
refers to it in the Preci$ to correct Dr. Young's notions about 
the hieratic characters. 

f This note is appended to the Letter as publi8hed in the 
second edition of the Precis du SystSme Hieroglypkiqve, 1828. 
Whether it was appended to the Letter at the time of its 
publication in 1822, we do not know; but we presume and 
think it was. 
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M. Champollion, after pc^ntifi^ out the mistk^ df 
Dr. Young, as to the first symbol in the name 
Berenice^ which the Doctor read Bir, observes, *' still 
he has determined the phonetic value of four signs; 
the P, one of the forms of the t, one of the forms df 
the M, and that of i; but his entire syllaMc alphabet; 
determined by two names only, was altogether inap- 
plicable to the numerous proper names written on 
the monuments of Egypt'' This may be quite true ; 
but M. Champollion should have given a little more 
credit to the man whose rough attempt first pointed 
out what M. Champollion immediately embraced as 
the only true road to the discovery of the meaning of 
an hieroglyphic text. It will be observed, that in 
1882, M. Champollion had not applied the phonetic 
system to any proper names except those of the 
Greek and Roman period. 

M* Champollion was disturbed in the midst of 
his triumph by an article in the Quarterly Review 
(No. 55, Febw 182d)| a journal which he charac" 
terizes with some felicity of expression, as '^ Eminem- 
ment Anglais.'' The writer of the article, admitting 
the truth of the results as stated in the Lettre, &c,^ 
claimed the priority of discovery for Dr. Young ; 
who also speedily published a small volume entitled 
*' Account of some recent Discoveries in Hieroglyphi- 
cal Literature and Egyptian Antiquities ; including 
the Author's Original Alphabet, as extended by M. 
Champollion. London, 1823, 8vo,'' 

Dr. Young's work appears to us exceedingly ill 
written and confiised. It also displays so much 
vanity mixed with bad taste, and so little judgment 
in the management of his case, that a reader may 
be assured he will lose nothing if he never opens 
the part that touches on the matter in dispute. His 
claims may safely rest on the article in the Supple- 
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ment to the Encyclopedia Britannic^ M« Cham^ 
pollion examines in the first chapter of his J*ric» 
(1824) the phonetic values assigned by himself 
and Dr. Yom^g respectively .to the hieroc^lyphics, 
composing the names of Ptplemy and Berenice. 
M. C ham polliou having devoted himself with 
much assiduity to the subject, after he was put on 
the right scent, was enabled to show that Dr. 
Young's notions as to. several of the symbols were 
entirely wrong, and as to others inexact. He 
proved that the symbols were not syllabic but 
simply alphabetical; and he was enabled to an* 
nounce wijji some distinctness the principle on 
which these foreign names were represented by 
phonetic hieroglyphics, which is this — '' that the 
Egyptians transcribed proper names and fpreigii 
words by means of a real alphabet, of which each 
symbol was equivalent to a single vowel or a single 
consonant." Th^ M. Champollion, then, following 
out Dr. Young's ideas, was very soon enabled to 
correct the Doctor's rough essays, and extend the 
phonetic alphabet to a great number of characters, 
cannot be denied. 

M. Champollion, in the passage just cited, us^s 
the words '* a real alphabet," — an expression to which 
at this stage of the inquiry objections might very 
reasonably be made. x 

It is well known that the Chinese have no alpha- 
betic system of writing, and accordingly, when they 
wish to write a European proper name, they are 
compelled to have recourse to a contrivance which 
looks something like that of the Egyptians, but is 
not exactly the same. The Chinese characters, when 
thus employed, do not become alphabetic, but repre- 
sent the entire syllable or sound which they expre^ 
in ordinary use. Thus, if we suppose A, B, C, 
respectively, to stand in the place of three Chinese 
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cbutoten, the name Marim woidd be eaq>re88ed 



A 


Ma • . . . Ja9p«r. 


B 


li . < . . profit 


C 


ya . . . < second in rank, 



The Chinese symbols, when thus used, are enclosed 
in a cartouche very Kke those used in similar cases 
by the Egyptians*. 

M. Champollion, prosecuting his investigations 
still further into the subject of the phonetic hiero- 
glyphics, applied them to the reading of the names 
of private persons, Greeks or Romans, which occur 
on various monuments ; for instance, on the Bene- 
vento obelisk, on which M. Champollionf rends the 
Roman name Lucilius. In such cases the charac- 
ters which represent the name are not included in a 
cartouche, like those of kings ; but are followed by **a 
hieroglyphic representing a man crouching^ down, 
with one arm upraised' — ^a character which imme- 
diately follows all the proper names, hieroglyphically 
represented, of living persons, with the exception 
only of names of kings, which are sufficiently 
characterized by the cartouche. This hieroglyphic 
sign, which is sometimes placed also after simple 
prenomens or surnames, is a sign of speciality ; its 
function accordingly is, not to indicate the nature of 
the characters which precede it, but the nature of 
the idea expressed, whether phonetically or ideogra- 
phically, by these same characters." 

Extending his views, M. Champollion applied his 

alphabet (Fnkris, chap, v.) to the reading of groups 

of hieroglyphics which represent common names, 

verbs, and adjectives, and to the establishing of this 

* Klaptoth's Eiamen, ftc. p. 25. 

t Flr6ci8»*chi^. iii. 
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position, mtOLt ^* the characters or groups of characters 
which in the hieroglyphic texts express genders, 
numbers, persons, tenses, &c., are only the phonetic 
signs of the letters or the words, which in the 
Egyptian or Coptic language perform the same 
functions." He adds, *^It will then be demon* 
Btrated, as it seems to me, that the signs of sounds^ 
if not the first, were at least the most numerous 
of the elements which compose every Egyptian 
inscription in sacred characters.'' The theory 
as thus announced is simply this — that an hiero- 
glyphic text is nothing more than the Coptic language 
as now known to us, written in phonetic hierogly^ 
phics, instead of the ordinary Coptic characters *« 
If, then, the value of each phonetic hieroglyphic can 
be determined, the student has nothing more to do 
than to write the phonetic hieroglyphics in Roman 
or (what M. Champollion prefers) Coptic cfaarac-< 
ters, atad to translate ObR passage thus transcribed 
as he would translate a Coptic text. This conclu- 
sion will perhaps seem somewhat premature in the 
fifth chapter of the work, the author having de- 
monstrated, as he believes, in the fourth chapter, 
that '* the signs recognized as phonetic in the proper 
names preserve this phonetic value in all the 
hieroglyphic texts where they occur, and nothing 
more." He has not demonstrated that the Coptic 
language is the same as the antient language of 
Egypt, as supposed to be [used in these hierogly- 
phical texts, some of which texts are further supposed 
to have been written as much as 1,500 or 2000 years 
before the Christian aera ; he has not demonstrated 
that the Coptic language, which is evidently a half- 

* That there is no mistake in this representation of the 
author's system, is blear from what he says in another place,' 
p. 361 1— " La langiie Copte, laqueUe est Tancitiii Egyptian 4crit 
es lettres Grscques." 
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barbarous jargon, containing many Egyf^an, some 
Hebrew, and Arabic, and numerQus Greek words, is 
the same as the antient language of the Pharaohs; 
nor is it yet preyed that the Coptic, which we pos- 
sess iu no other form than Christian rituals and trans- 
lations of the Old and New Testament, can furnisji 
terms necessary for the explanation of the antient 
customs and mythology of EgypL Such, considera- 
tions as these certainly make it difficult to acquiesce 
at once in the assumption contained in the words 
** Egyptian or Coptic.*' The Hindustani or BengliH 
dialects would prove but an inadequate • source for 
explaining the texts of the Ramayana, and the Vedas, 
if the knowledge of the Sanscrit language were lost; 
and yet the Hindustani and Beng&li are spoken 
languages, of which the Sanscrit is the groundwork* 
Of the Bengali it is remarked, that ''the refined 
system of grammatical inflexions, which constitutes 90 
prominent a characteristic ^f the Sanscrit language* 
has in Beng&lt almost entirely disappeared ; and the 
want of terminations marking the cases and numbers 
of the noun, or the persons and tenses of the verb, 
is supplied by particles . and other auxiliary words, 
often rather clumsily subjoined (hardly ever prefixed) 
to the mutilated stems of Sanscrit words*.*' 

The Coptic has ceased to be a spoken language : 
its grammar and dictionaries are still very incono- 
plete; and the meaning of many words in it is, to 
say the least, very doubtful Further than this, the 
Coptic language is. only known to us through the 
medium of an alphabet, which, with the exception of 
about five or six letters out of the thirty-two, is 
borrowed from the Greek. This antient language 
has not even an alphabet of its own. It may be 
asked, — why, when the Old and New Testament 
were translated into the Coptic language, supposed 
• Penny Cyclopaedia, article "Beng^*' 
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to be the Egyptiart,-^why was the Gre#k alphabet 
Used? Was the translation made for the use of 
Gl*eeks or Egyptians? If for the Egyptians, why give 
it them in Greek characters, unless perchance the 
Egyptians had no characters of their own that could 
be adapted ? But it seems most likely that the tran^- 
atibn was made for the use of the Greeks : a trans- 
lation from any language into another would hardly be 
made in the characters belonging to the language 
translated frofn (always supposing that the language 
translated irdo had alphabetic characters of its own), 
unless the translation were designed for the use 
of those to whom the characters were familiar. If 
it was made for the Copts, we must presume theiV 
language had no alphabet suitable for the purpose, 
and that the Greek was used of necessity. And 
yet even the hieroglyphic system of writing was used 
as late as the second century of the Christian ©ra 
(see Appendix on the Inscription of Balbillus, and the 
enchorial writing also undoubtedly to a still later 
date). But whatever was the reason for represent- 
ing the Coptic text in Greek characters, we may 
be sure that no language was ever yet clothed in a 
fbreign alphabet without suffering something by the 
change of dress. Since M. Champollion*s system 
has been developed in all its extent, both he and 
others who have adopted it have translated nume- 
rous hieroglyphic texts in conformity with the prin- 
ciples supposed to be established. The phonetic or 
alphabetical value of each symbol is first ascertained ; 
the whole is then transcribed into Coptic characters, 
and translated with the aid of a Coptic dictionary 
and grammar. The following is a specimen of the 
mode of translation. 

In Rosellini (M. C. PI. xxxv.) we have a repre- 
sentation of men gathering flax, with certain hiero- 
glyphics over them. There are in all nine figures 
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plucking the fltx, besides two others apparently 
intended to he represented binding it into sheaves, 
which we infer partly from their attitude, which is not 
altogether decisive, and partly frmn bundles of flax 
being represented near them; and a twelflh person, 
who may be an overseer. The hieroglyphics placed 
over these figures are divided into five compartments 
by means of vertical bars corresponding to the 
straight stroke or ruled line, which we sometimes 
see separating different columns of writing in tbe 
papyri. Each of these compartments except one, 
where it is probably accidentally omitted, contains 
the representation of a bundle of flax — a pure pic- 
torial sign that cannot be mistaken. Three of the 
compartments also contain a figure of a man bending; 
a little, with something ,like a rod in h^ hand, 
slightly irregular in its form. This clearly represents 
one of the men in the attitude of pulling up the flax, 
and is also a pictorial sign. The other signs appear 
to be purely conventional, except perhaps the figure 
of an arm, which occurs in all ibe compartmei^ts and 
is placed next to the flax, except in that where the 
bundle of flax is omitted, accidentally, as we have 
conjectured. In all the five compartments there are 
the following symbols the same — ^a bundle of flax 
(wanting in one compartment), an arm, an owl, and 
the common symbol (phonetically equivalent to A), 
which bears some resemblance to a twisted rope. 
In three instances these symbols are read from left 
to right, and in two, from right to left, or to speak 
more correctly, on the supposition of our not knowing 
which way they are to be read — in two cases, they 
run in one direction, and in three cases, in the 
opposite direction ; but in all the cases they run, or 
seem to run, in the direction of the face of the person 
over which they immediatelv stand. After this pre- 
liminary explanation, the interpretation] of RoseUini 
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ymW probably be understood even by those who have- 
not the opportunity of seeing the drawings. The 
first compartment that he explains is the following, 
consisting^ of twisted rope^ man with rod, twisted 
rope; owl, arm with hand ; and he takes them in the 
order here mentioned. As we have just observed, 
the figures in this compartment seem at first sight 
to run in the contrary order, but these symbols are 
not very stubborn, and may be often read not merely 
either backwards or forwards, but also, within certain 
limitSi in almost any order. The twisted rope repre- 
sents the letter h, which, when followed by the deter- 
minative character man with rod, signifies itiCoptic hi, 
which verb here means to pull up : the three symbols 
which follow, represent respectively h, m, a, and 
thus form the word hmd. This word hma is 
fi^llowed by another picture of a bundle of flax. 
** From all this,'* says the author, " it will be easy to 
conclude that hma means ^aj?, when accompanied 
by this determinative sign : but without being 
satisfied with this deduction, though it is quite a 
jnst one, we have a positive and certain proof in the 
£2gyptian version of Exodus (ix. 31), where, in two 
instances, the Hebrew word which signifies flax is 
changed mto the Egyptian word mahi. And it is 
clear that this is our hieroglyphic word Ama, which 
in later times underwent a metathesis, such as 
occurs in many other similar words. Therefore, we 
find expressed In this part of the inscription, hi 
(n pi) hma or mahi^ * the pulling up of the flax,' 
And it is observable that this inscription is repeated 
three times in this picture, but only over the men, 
who are actually engaged in pulling up the stalks." 
On this we may observe, that the bundle of flax 
which is to determine the meaning of the signs, 
read hma by Rosellini, expresses, according to this 
explanation, all that we want to know, and the word 
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hma 18 quite unnecessary. AIao the man with the 
rod or stick, if placed next to the bundle of flax, 
would exactly express what is thus labonouriy 
worked out by our author, if the s3rnibols represent- 
ing (according to him) kma^ were entirely left out 
Jn our opinion, the interpretation is both false and 
ridiculous. It is a language of symbols, partly 
pictorial, partly purely arbitrary ; but still such as to 
those who were taught it would be intelligible. The 
symbols here are not the representatives of given 
determinate sounds, that is, are not the representatives 
of language properly so called ; but of certain complex 
ideas. Thus the arm and hand, in connexion with 
the bundle of flax, may indicate the act of grasping 
and holding the flax. What the owl indicates we 
cannot conjecture, not being initiated in the mysteries 
of this hidden science. 

M. Champollion (Fr^is, chaps. Ti.vii.viii.ix.) pro- 
ceeds to apply his system to the hieroglyphic names 
of Egyptian gods, to Egyptian -names of private 
persons, and to the reading of the titles and names 
of the old Egyptian kings on the obelisks and the 
oldest monuments of Egypt. His tenth chapter 
contains a summary and recapitulation of all that 
precedes it, with some additional developments. 

The author's conclusion as to the nature of what 
is commonly called hieroglyphical writing is this : — 
*' The Egyptians possessing three different modes of 
expressing their ideas, employed in the same text 
that mode which seemed best adapted to the repre- 
sentation of a given idea. If the object of an idea 
could not be clearly indicated either by the direct 
mode of ^figurative (pictorial) character, or tn^i- 
cally (indirectly) by a symbolical character, the 
writer had recourse to phonetic characters, which 
readily accomplished either the direct or indirect re- 
presentatbns of the idea» by the conventional mode 
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of exhibitiiig the word which is the sign of this idea. 
Consequently the series of phonetic characters was 
the most efficient and the most common part of the 
Egyptian system of writing ; by them particularly 
the most metaphysical ideas, the most delicate shades 
of language, the inflexions, and, finally, all gramma- 
tical fbrms, could be represented with almost as 
much perspicuity as they are by means of the 
simple alphabet of the Phoenicians or Arabs. 

'* It follows from all that has been said, and is in- 
dubitably proved, — 

" 1. That there was no Egyptian writing altogether 
repretentaUve (pictorial), as the Mexican has been 
supposed to be. 

*' 2. That there does not exist on the monuments of 
Egypt any regular writing altogether ideographic^ 
that is, composed altogether of figurative ^nd sym- 
bolical characters, 

'^3. Thsit primitive Egypt did not employ a mode 
of writing altogether phonetic. 

'' 4. But that the hieroglyphic mode of writing is a 
complex system — a system, Jigurativey symbolical^ 
and phoTutiCf in the same text, in the same phrase, I 
would almost say in the same word." 

If the assertion in No. 4 is true, in its full extent, 
no man in his senses will ever trouble himself about 
deciphering an hieroglyphic text. 

Before we make a few remarks on this system, it 
is proper to give the substance of the celebrated 
passage of Clemens* of Alexandria, which M. 
ChampoUion relies upon as confirming his system. 

Translation. 

"Those who are instructed among the Egyp- 
tians first of all learn that kind of Egyptian 

* Stromata v. The passage is inserted in the Precit^ with 
the translation and judicious remarks of M« Letronne. 
VOL. II. '^ 
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vriting which is called eputolographic ; next, the 
hieraUCy which the sacred registrars use ; and, last 
of all, the hieroglyphic. Of the hieroglyphic there 
are two kiuds ; one of which expresses its meaning 
by the first elements (letters)^; and the other is 
symbolic. 0£ the iymbolic^ one part expresses its 
meaning by imitaiion ; a second part, as it were, 
tropicmlly ; and the third is purely aUegorioal^ ex- 
pressed by a kind of enigmas. Accordingly, when 
they wish to represent the sun, they make a circle \ 
for the moon they make a crescent, the form of the 
object indicating the meaning. In the tropical f 
mode of representation, following a certain analogy 
in the transfer and the change, tbey use the symbols, 
modifying some, and in many ways altering others ; 
consequently, when they record the praises of their 
kings in sacred mythi, they express them in anch- 
glyphs. Of the third or enigmatical mode of repre- 
sentation the following wiH serve as examples : they 
indicate the rest of the stars (planets), on account 
of the obliquity of their course, by serpents ; but the 
sun is indicated by a beetle.'' 

The following table, drawn up by M. Letronne, 
may be useful, as showing the different modes of 
writing indicated by this passage, and the accord- 
ance (^ Clemens with other antient authorities. 

wftv. The uieaning of this is yery obscure. 
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In the passage already translated, Clemens says 
nothing of the epistolographic and hieratic modes of 
writing : he limits his remarks to the hieroglyphic. 
And all that he says of the phonetic hieroglyphic is 
contained in these words: *'that it expresses its 
meaning by the first elements,'* — a phrase obscure 
enough, and wrapped in a mist which no learning 
or ingenuity can alt<^ther dispel. M. Letronne 
has amply proved ♦ (though for scholars no proof 
was necessary) that the word trroixeioy (stoicheion), 
which properly signifies any elementary principle in 
a thing, can also signify the constituent parts of words 
or a letter of the alphabet ; and he contends that, in 
this passage of Clemens, the word (trroixeia) means 
*' letters of the alphabet ; " which may be true. But 
what is meant ** by ihe^rst letters ?" Those who are 
eager to jump to conclusions may reply, that the 
author means the first letters of the words, in confor- 
mity with the doctrine laid down by M. Champollion, 
which doctrine is thisf: — " A sound or an articulation 
may have as its sign, the representation of a physical 
object, the name of which, in the spoken language, 
begins with the sound or the articulation which it is 
intended to express. Consequently a consonant or^ 
a vowel may be represented by the images of a 
number of different objects, with this restriction 
only, that the ordinary names of these objects must 
have for their initial sound, in the spoken language, 
this same sound or articulation. We have in fact 
already shown, that the articulation R is represented 
in the names of Roman emperors written in hiero- 
glyphics, sometimes by a mouth (r6), sometimes by 

* It would be enough to refer to Plutarch*(f question— ri; 
mrtm It h r» "Ax^tt w^ariraxTai tm' 9T»%iitu Sympos* 
Probl. ix. 2. 

t Pr^cis^ p. 363, 
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a tear (rtnei^), and in other cases by that of the 
flower of a pomegranate (roman or rman).** 

At first sight, the words of Clemens might appear 
to confirm the doctrine of M« Champollion ; but M. 
Letronne has very properly rejected this interpreta- 
tion^ Clemens does not say, ** the first letters of 
each word/' and it is impossible to fix this meaning 
to his text. It may be asked, then^ what does he 
mean ? Our opinion is, that it is impossible to say, 
for we cannot acquiesce iti the interpretation finally 
adopted by M. Letronne, and we have no other to 
ofier, M. Letronne thinks that the words ''first 
letters** mean the primitive sounds^ that is to say, the 
most elementary and simple sounds of the alphabet, 
for which alone in the early stage of alphabetical 
writing signs would be required. A single sign 
would represent B, V, P, Ph ; one sign would do 
for G, K, Kh, &c. ; and the signs of tbe vowels 
would be still less determinate. Clemens, then, wlien 
he speaks of ihejlrst letters^ must refer to the alpha- 
bet in its primitive simplicity. 

He considers that M. Champollion's alphabet 
agrees perfectly with this interpretation of the passage 
of Clemens, ibr this phonetic alphabet expresses 
only the following soimds : — 

B 

r— K M 

A— T— ..... N 

' -^ r* 

Aspirates ...... H,X, SCH, 

Combined sounds , . . D — J 

Vowels {^3f 

" This phonetic alphabet then presents itself* to us 
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ndtr tli« a|}pearftBoe of ^primUiveMlfMMi * reduced 
to the elememtary «oimdf, wHh tlie addition of the 
sif^ of aspiration inherent in the Egyptian 
langoa^, and which mnst hare been invented very 
early/' 

This fleems a very odd kind of primitive alphabet c 
it looks more like a complete one. An alphabet 
which has distinctive marks for B, P, &c., and signs 
for SCH and J (like j in judge) is a perfed^ and not 
a nmple alphabet. Besides, M. Champollionhi 
alphabet contains phonetic signs for all (we believe) 
of the thirty-two letters composing the Celtic alpha- 
bet; consequently his phonetic alphabet does not 
represent a primitive alphabet such as M. Lelrmine 
has imagined, and the whole interpretation of the 
^ first letters" of Clemens falls to the ground, so fkr 
as it rtets iSar support on M. Champollion's alphabet 

There is a passage in Plutarch (Sympos. ProbL 
ix. S.) which has often been referred to as an 
auxiliary proof in &voar of the phonetic system :— 
^ The god Hermes is sidd to have invented letters 
in Egypt, whence the Elgyptmns write the first of the 
ktUr$ an Ibis^ since this bird belongs to Hermes.^ 
The words in italics are literally translated that the 
reader may judge what they mean, M. Letronne 
translates — ^'* wherefore to represent the first letter 
(of their alphabet) the Egyptians draw an Ibis.'* If 
we adopt M. Letronne's interpretation, an Ibis is the 
peculiar, and we might add, the sole representative 
of the first letter, otherwise there would seem no 
great propriety in the reason given by Plutarch. 
*' It is," adds M. Letronne, ^* worthy of notice, that 
in the (phonetic) alphabet drawn up, independent f 
of this passage, the letter A is in fact represented by 

* The words in italics are so marked by M. Letronne. 
t Was M. Ghampollion, then, unacquainted with the passage 
till IL Letronno pomtedit out? 
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a bird, a hftwk, duok» or ibis. This is too importaot 
a matter for me to omit remarking upon.'* 

The phonetic alphabet seems to show too much : 
the A ought to be represented by an ibis only» to 
make the passage of Plutarch accord with the pho- 
netic alphabet, and not by a hawk, duck, or ibis. 
Besides this, the goose or duck (see ChampoUion's 
phonetic alphabet) represents s. 

Zoega, from studying the obelisks and other 
Egyptian monuments in Italy, made out a list of 
958 different hieroglyphics — an estimate which M. 
Champoliion considers, and apparently with good 
reason, as too large. Champoliion adds that* the ex^ 
aminataon of the hieroglyphic texts shows, that this 
system of writing does not contain so great a number 
of elements as we might suppose from a superficial 
examination. ^*The fragment of the hieroglyphic 
text of the Rosetta stone proves this : the fourteen 
lines, more or less mutilated, of which it consists, 
correspond nearly to eighteen entire lines of the 
Greek text, which, reckoning twenty-seven words 
.for each line (the mean of ten lines), would form 
486 words ; and the kleas expressed by these 486 
Greek words are expressed in the hieroglyphic text by 
1,419 signs; and among this great number of signs, 
there are only 166 of a different form (only 166 
varieties), even including in the calculation several 
characters which are only unions (jUgaiurai) of two 
simple signs. 

^'This calculation, then, shows that the number of 
hieroglyphic characters is not so great as is generally 
supposed; and it seems to prove further (as we 
may remark by the way), that each hierogl3^hic did 
not by itself express an idea, since there was need 
of 1,419 hieroglyphic signs to represent only 486 
♦Page 315. 
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Greek words, or 486 Ghreek words to express the 
ideas indicated by these 1,419 signs.'* 

Not being quite sure to how much of the Greek 
text the fourteen lines of the hieroglyphic text cor- 
respond, we prefer making the comparison in another 
way. Though the.Rosetta stone is mutilated, it is 
not difficult to make out the number of lines of 
which the hieroglyphic text consisted: we believe 
that in its entire state there were about twenty lines ; 
we will say twenty-one, but we think this is over 
the mark. These twenty-one lines will then contain, 
according to M. Champollion's calculation, about 
2,218 separate signs. The Greek text consisted, 
when entire, of fiAy-four lines, which on an average 
contain about 135 signs or letters, making in the 
whole 7,290 signs or letters. If, then, the Greek is 
a translation of the hieroglyphic text, and if the 
hieroglyphic text is nearly altogether phonetic, it 
appears that the Coptic language (for the hieroglyphic 
text is assumed by M. Champollion to represent the 
Coptic language) can express as nluch as the Greek, 
in less than one-third of the number of the characters. 
That this is not true any body may convince himself, 
by comparing the Coptic version of the New Tes- 
tament with the original Greek. 

Perhaps, then, the Greek is not a translation of the 
hieroglyphic text, but expresses only generally the 
same substantial meaning. This opinion we are 
inclined to adopt If it be a translation, a much 
greater number of the signs in the hieroglyphic text 
must be pictorial and symbolical than M. Cham- 
pollion will allow. He recognized the following 
characters in the hieroglyphic text of the Rosetta 
stone as piwely figurative (pictorial) : — temple^ image^ 
(wooden) statue (Jdavov), chUd, asp, column^ which, 
as he remarks, are represented very faithfully in the 
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hieroglyphic text. The hieroglyphic text concludes 
with a group of characters preceded by the name and 
and title of Ptolemy, which themselves are preceded 
by another group of ten characters that have already 
occurred in the sixth line. The end of the Greek 
inscription is mutilated certainly, but there does not 
appear any indication of its containing the name of 
Ptolemy, nor any thing which corresponds to some- 
thing already stated in the early part of the ^reek 
text. A comparison of the Greek and hieroglyphic 
texts will satisfy any person, that one is not a trans- 
lation of the other ; and perhaps most persons may 
be inclined to stop here : but we venture to go 
further, and to say that we beheve the language 
represented by the hieroglyphic text is not Coptic ; 
and we do not believe that the signs are signs of 
letters. If they are not signs of letters, they must 
be signs of things (pictures) and signs of ideas 
(things. incapable of direct representation) — provided 
the hieroglyphic text has a meaning, which we have 
no doubt that it has. 

All spoken language consists of articulate sounds 
forming words, and a certain arrangement of those 
words is required, by which the meaning of a series 
of words is mainly governed and determined. In some 
languages, such as the Greek, Latin, &c., the words 
themselves are susceptible of many modifications, 
such as signs of number, case, time, &c., by which, 
combined with the law of arrangement, words 
arranged in a sentence indicate not only their several 
meanings, but their relations to one another, and 
thus language is rendered capable of expressing all 
the various combinations of ideas which depend on 
the operations of the mind. Some languages have 
few of these signs of relation*, as they have been 
* See Becker's German Grammar. 

y5 
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afiOy Itrmod, and the meaBing of any series of 
words, tiiber spoken or wriUen, most oonsequeiitly 
depend wmmly on the order of the words. Hits is 
the case with the English language, the separate 
words (^ which are susceptible of very few modifi- 
oations of fonn» adapted to the porpose of eiqpresmg 
f€lation. The relation of the words to one another 
is therefore expressed by the order of the words, and 
hy a number of little words, such as prepositions, &c. 
Thus many expressions in English consist of a series 
of words of very simple forms, which can only express 
a meaning by the mutual position in which they 
stand to one another, being (as a general rule) deter- 
minate and unchanged. Such expressions as — 
^open the bode;" ^^ut the door," wfaidi are 
by usage well understood to signify a command ad- 
dressed to somebody ** to open a book," and " to dmt 
a door,** might just as well convey the followitig mean-* 
ings respectively: ^the book i$ open;" ^^Ihe door 
if shut The same order of words, " open the book," 
•* shut the door," might in Greek, without any vioknce, 
signify respectively, *^ open (particip.) is the bo(^ ; *' 
''shut (psortkup) is the door." The English Ian* 
guage thus oiien approaches to the Chinese, a Ian* 
guage which has no grammar strictly so called. In 
Uie Chinese language, the words aj^pear in their 
crude or general forms, without indications of case, 
tense, &C and it is on the order of the words that 
the meaning of a sentence mainly depends*. 

* La langue Ghinoise emploie torn \ea mots dans l^tat od 
ili indiqiient \*'Mt qu'ils exprimeat, abstraction faite de tout 
rapport grammaticaC Tout In motsChinois^quoique ftitnKafa^ 
dans une phrase, aont «n statu abtolui; et rassemblent par-U 
aux radicaux de la langue Sanscrite.-^Jjettre i M. Abel R^^ 
musat, sur le G^niede U lansue Chiuoise, par M.G. De Hum- 
boldt, p. 16« See alio p. 19, on the order of words in the 
Chinese. 
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As we know nothiiig of the language which the 
hieroglyphics represent, we do not Iwow whether 
that language was rich in graminatical inflection% 
like the Sanscrit and the Greek, or whether it had 
few or none, like the £nglish and Chinese. If the 
language possessed numerous grammatical inflections, 
it is not easy to see how it couJd he represented with* 
put something equivalent to an alphabet, unless the 
mode of representation was exceedingly imperfect: 
if the language was poor in grammatical inflections, 
we have no difficulty in supposing that a mode of re- 
presenting ideas, partly {Mctorial, partly purely con* 
ventional, might be effected in a rough way without 
much trouUe. In addition to the symbols wluch 
were purely pictorial, there would be others adopted 
to express words of relation, which would not, how- 
ever, represent single letters^ but mtire words*. 
With this aid, combined with the order or ammge*. 
ment of the symbols, which would be the governing 
principle of their connection and relation, we can con- 
ceive it not diflicuit to represent such a language as 
our own, for instance, by means of symbols, the same 
as or amilar to those used in the hieroglyphic texts. 

We make these remarks to show that it does not 
follow, because the hieroglyphic part of the Rosetta 
stone may not be phonetijc, that it cannot therefore 
express, by means of signs pictorial and symbolical, 
what a spoken language expresses, that is, a series of 
consecutive ideas. 

The enchorial part of the Rosetta inscription 
consists of thirty-two lines, and there is little doubt 
that it is mainly alphabetic, perhaps in part e^llabic. 
The reader who is curious as to the analysis of this 
language may consult an ingenious paper on the 
enchorial language of Egypt, in the third Number of 
the Dublin University Review, The writer of this 
• Our ft (andXnasy serve as w» example 
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artide denies that either the hieroglyphic or endional 
texts represent the Coptic language. " We believe," 
he says, *^ that in the time of the Ptolemies, and 
long before Jt, two distinct languages were used in 
Egypt; one of which we find in the first part of the 
Rosetta inscription, and wherever else hieroglyphics 
are used ; the other of which we find in the second 
part of the Rosetta inscription, and in the contracts 
on papyrus. • These are not dialectic variations of a 
common language, like the Sahidic and Baj^imiiric 
varieties of the Coptic, but radically distinct, totaUy 
differing in their grammatical construction. It is 
probable, indeed, that the enchorial borrowed a good 
deal from the hieroglyphic language, and it may 
have lent it some words in return. There were thus 
words which were common to both languages ; but 
we cannot infer firom this that the languages were 
identical.*' 

We shall conclude these observations with one 
remark on the following passage from M. Cham- 
pollion's Pr^Scis, p. 359 : — ^'* It must then have become 
equally easy, convenient, and even natural, to repre- 
sent such or such a sound by the image of a physical 
object to which the sound to be represented had a 
closer relation than to any other in the spoken lan- 
guage; and this object was attained, when the 
Egyptian had conceived and ascertained the possi- 
bility of representing indirectly, or rather recalling the 
recollection of each sound of his language by the 
imag^ of material objects, of which the oral sign or 
word which expressed them in the Egyptian lan- 
guage contained in ikejirst line the sound which it 
was intended to represent" This hypothesis involves 
the fact of the sounds of words having been already 
analysed, and, when this was done, it was just as 
easy to make arbitrary alphabetic signs as to use 
pictures in the place of them; and much more 
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convenient. An alphabetic language is simply a 
representation by signs of the elementary sounds 
which enter into words, and this analysis of sounds 
seems to us to contain all the difficulty. When 
once a man had observed that the parts of all arti- 
culate sounds were resolvable, it was an easy step 
to discover that the number of signs required to re- 
present such sounds need not be many ; and.it would 
he equally easy to make such signs. It is true 
that no language has any thing like a complete alpha- 
bet, except perhaps the Sanscrit ; the less merit and 
the less difficulty would there then be in constructing 
a rude alphabet, such fqr instance as that which we 
and most of the nations of Europe still use. The 
phonetic system of M. ChampoUion appears, accord- 
ing to him, on the oldest Egyptian monuments; and 
this system involves of necessity the notion of the 
resolution of the sounds of words into their elements. 
The real difficulty of alphabetical writing, then, was 
overcome at a very early date, if there is any truth 
in the antiquity and the extensive applicability of the 
phonetic system. 

Note. — ^The size of this volume does not allow us 
to enter further into tliis discussion, nor to make 
some remarks, as we had intended, on Klaproth's 
Examen Critique, already referred to, and Seyfiarth's 
Beytraege zur Kenntnisss der Literatur, Kunst 
Mythologie, &c., des alten Aegypten, (2, 3, 4, 5, heft,) 
Leipzig, 1833. 
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OBELISKS. 

Ora of the obelkks of Luxor, described in voL i. p. 63, has 
been bnmght to Paris since the publication of that ▼olume. A 
ship* was constructed at Toulon expTesslj for the transport of 
the obelisk, and placed under the command of M. Veminac* The 
direction of the operations necessary for removing the obelisk was 
given to Bi. Lebas,a pupil of the Polytechnic S<9iool,and a naval 
engineer. The vessel left Toulon in March, 1831, and arrived at 
Luxor in the heat of the summer. 

Hie first operation of the French on their arrival was to clear the 
lower part of the obelisks, which was buried to a considerable depth. 
Botii the obelisks are in a state of perfect preservation : the larger 
is about 82 English feet high, and the other about 336 feet shorter. 
To conceal this difference, the smaller obelidi had been placed on 
a higher pedestal than the other, and somewhat in advance of it. 
Three vertical rows of hieroglyphics cover the faces of both obelisks : 
the middle row is cut neauy six inches deep ; the two others are 
scarcely cut into the stone. '^ This difference in the sculpture 
varies the reflection and the shadows." The pedestal which was 
imcovered by the French contains on the N. £. and S.W. faces, 
respectively, four c^ocephali, which have on the chest the car- 
touche that is considered to contain the name of Ramesses. 

It is, perhaps, correctly remarked by M. Delaborde, that the 
difference in the size of the two obelisks may have arisen from 
the difficulty of finding two blocks of granite of the same dimen- 
sions without flaw. 

The smaller of the two obelisks was selected bv the French as 
being in a better state of preservation and also lighter than the 
other ; and yet the smaller is calculated by M. Lebas to weigh 
about 246 tons English. The obelisk was lowered by venr simple 
means, consisting of an anchor firmly fixed in the grouna, a long 
beam of wood, ftnd a £bw ropes and pulleys. The whole obelisk 

* Mci$ Am MMfwfJMf t«haive$ 9» trwtporl «Pm» dece» monMmgfu Auu la ca- 
Mtek; Im A istioM* fuMfiu do Hiutituh iitd4f^ 1932, far U, AlexanOn 
l)elaboide. 
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remained suspended for two miniites« during the operation of 
lowering it, at an angle of 32 degrees*. It was taken down and 
safely conveyed to Paris, but it is not yet re^rected. This opera- 
tion, it is remarked, cannot be attended with any great difficulty, 
since M. de Montverrand, a French architect, has raised a granite 
column at St. Petersburg, which is a single block about 96 feet 
high, and weighs three times as much as the obelisk of Luxor. 



Mr. W. J. Bankes* obelisk, which was removed from Phils by 
Belzoni in 1819, (see vol. i. p. 305,) is now erected at. Kingston 
Hall, Dorset. The material is a red Egyptian granite.. The fol- 
lowing are the dimensions : — 

Ft. In. 

Height of the three plinths, in oue block , • 2 10 

, , lower member of the pedestal ••.«•• 3 4 

J , upper ditto (the whole pedestal is one 

block) 2 5 

,, Shaft (in one block) 22 !( 

Total .... 30 8^ 

Lowest plinth (square) , 12 9 

Upperditto 8 10* 

Lower member of pedestal ••...•..••.•.. 3 5^ 

Upperditto 3 1 ' 

Bottomofshaft 2 2 

Top of ditto 1 5 J 

This obelisk contains three Oreek inscriptions on the pedestal : 
the first two inscriptions are only painted in red letters upou the 
surface ; the lowest is cut into the stonef . 



Greek Inscription found in front of the Great Sphinx, 

AymBn ruxnt 

3. aixw/Attnf stn A^et^if oif tvt^yitn^tf »ya- 

* See a view of the operatloaof lowering the obelUk in Wilkinson^s Topo- ' 
graphy of Thebes, 1835. 

t See M. Cailliaud's copy of the Greek inacriptioiij and M. Letronne** le* 
marks on it. in his RecHerches pour servir d, VHtatoire de VEgypte pendant Is 
Domination des Orecs et des BvnuUiu, &c. Paris, 1^. • *'^ "^ 
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6> tf B«Xj3/XX«v fiytfMfa ^m it *r»$ ravrw ;^a- 
7. ^iras *»t tvt^yitMt ^X-riftv^tot avecfftv ayaBtit h 
S' Ajytntret vttf vw Ni/Xtfv itt^uif a«'a(/^«/i«i- 
9* y«f »«r* trt ^Ui^6U9a ifW/iaXXav avtXatU" 

10. «*! riif li»mM$ avafia^ws rau 5<0v i^^i 

11. ratt ««'« zatfifif Bevrti^utf Anrtv'tXtf 

12. Ttfv ^a^»iKeu9t reus truffafit^t tuit rats tf «M^r*# 

13. *mr»ytn6fA%votvi rtv'oy^ecftfiartu^t xat mm- 
14* fuy^itftfmrtuft yptiiptfarfieu x»t avet^uvai 

15. frtiXfif Xj^tfrn ira^» «^ 

16. att A^fMt^^tt txrttv titxt^m^tfffAtvtn ayaf- 

1 7. •»» my «'f <»f avrav ivt^yt^tav 

18. t| «v tirt^? 

19. A/^vfTTtfy x«X«)e«i ? 

20. ^K yei^ ras wo^tav tetvrov _j^;«^ir«f lyi «'mX» 

21 . J^MfAi¥»s rats h^ais y^etfifAUffn atmtt ftffifio- 

22. ftvtffiat ir»vri vret^ecytfofiivos yot( hfuaf 

23. us m y0/K0y xa.t v^offxvvrt^as rov h^tov 

24. Afifiut^^tfA iflTtfirmy ««< tf-a^mf « tw rt ran «rt>g«- 

25. /CMtfwy fttyet^ornrt xou vvt^au^iu rt^<pBus 

26. ^tfifetfitvas rt trXtt^rns ^et/bt/iav itac ra /itittes 

27. rau y^etfAfiam T^uras 

Translation of the Inscription to T. Claudius BaUnUus, 

TO GOOD FORTUNE. 

'' SiNCB Nero Claudius Cscsar Augustus Geimanicus, Autocrat, 
the good deity of the world, in addition to all the fieivoun he has 
shown to Egypt, has demonstrated his care for the country most 
manifestly by sendine to us Tiberius Claudius Balbillus as go- 
vernor, andtnrough his favours and acts of kindness abounding in 
all good things, Egypt seeing the ^fts of the Nile yearly in- 
creasing now more (than ever) enjoys the proper rising of the 
deitv (t. e, the river). It has been determined by the inhabitants 
of the village of Busiris in the nome of Letopolis, who live near 
the Pyramids, and the local clerks or collectors, and the village 
collectors in it, to vote and dedicate a stele of stone (15), 

<*(20.) Preserves? his godlike favours on a stele living in sacred 
characters to be remembered for ever, foe having come to our 
nome, and having adored the Sun Armachis inspector and sa- 
viour, and with the magnitude of the Pyramids and their surpass- 
ingness delighted, &c." 
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The rest h«idlj makei any mbm in Um praMut state of the u- 
■criptioii. The iBKiiptum in its complete state eontained thirtj- 
five or thirty-tix Unei, including the two words at the liead. 

This inscription records the merits of BalbiUus, who, as we lean 
from Tacitus (JmmU, xiii. 22.) and Seneca (NaL QtuBst. it. 2.), was 
appointed go? emor of Egypt by Nero about a. d. 56. Seneca 
quotes him as an upright and learned man. (See also voL Lp. 264.) 

Though the inscription is now so damaged fr(»n U 15 to ]. 19 
inclusive that the words cannot be restored, the meaning of this 
part seems to be, that it was determined to setup the stele or stooe 
slab with the inscription on it close by the Armachia, which most 
mean the great Sphmx, afterwards in this inscription called the 
Sun. It appears also that the inscription was in sacred cbaradCTn, 
no doubt to the same pinrj^rt as this Greek inscription, whidi 
may be considered as a duplicate. 

The inscription of BalbiUus, considering its importance, reqniitt 
a few more remarks. It first appeared in the Quarter^ Review^ as 
we have already stated, but not in a very correct Ibnsu M. Le- 
tronne, however, endeavoured to restore the deficient parts as well 
as he was able by means of this copy (see Journal de$ Savsm, 
1821) ; but having received a second and more accurate transcript 
from Colonel Leake, he undertook a new edition of the inscriptioiiy 
which appeared in his Recherehet pour servir, 6cc p. 392. By the 
aid of Colonel Leake's copy he considers thi^ he has completely 
restored the first twenty lines. That his restorations, in s<mie casein 
are contrary to the real reading of the stone will appear by cob- 
■paiing his inscription with our copy, wkich contains every letter 
that is now legible. Our copy was made about three years ago; 
Colonel LeaWs was made much earlier, which circumstance will 
account for some few letters appearing in his copy which we could 
not see. The stone, in several places, is evidently undergoing dis- 
integpratbn. To the end of line 17, inclusive, we have given oafythe 
▼ariatioBs between M. Letroime*s text and ours ; from Hne 18, in- 
dusiye, we have given M. Letroime*s text entire. 

M. LetroQne*8 Teafie r^Htue, 

I (Ki^v)* 

3. •••• tfi^ympm (amisprint) 

^ i^^^yh" , ^ 

6 (*w) nrmr$9(x») 

7* .•••«.•• wX i ^ 9f $u gm 9mtn ..... («) 

8. ...«••• ••.... i«WlCMUIUIf 

10. (0« 

* Ni^ is very faint, but it is not oUiierated, 1 
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11« ••• ••.....•• Aifr«(4r»Xij) 

12. •••• •.,.• (oa)(;r(jr) 

13. Kmrayuv»fitwtf ....,•• 

14. ....... ^(l»^«')«tf'S«/ *(flM «J»)«^li»«/ 

15. ....•• «^ omitted 

16 ''ff^^X^ «« «'•"' «i'»t;t;«e«(>/*)«» [•'>'] « • • • 

17 •9Tm (T^yos »UTa{vs t)M^yt^te6V 

18. i| M^ iv(^vli»y Ni^wy^ x»i «fv 5r^)flf oX^K t(»»») 

19. Atyoirr»f xaKaxx^ya^tw trams ym^t^Ma-t. AeyfMtri) 

20. Z$i ^ T«ff t^o^ws »ur»(¥ •«•<)••(#«*, i») f-rffXii (5«5u) 

21. XiM^Mif ^'Mf MMir y^ofitfiui^tv, aumtt (trn^ 

22. y|iNi«<4(4M «'«yT<3. Tltcfetytvtfavas yet^ flfiut[y ^mrt^as] 

23. Mr r#f y^^AM^ jMU r^«r«ff9«'«f «■«» iiXmv (<r»n» <r) 

24. «M i|^ nrfVTiiy jmu 9§n^at r\jf r]t rm wa((Ufi,) 

25. i(#w)r /u(9«A.) ciM-ifn mm wri^f v?f n^^iii, (jmm r^) 

26. • (^»§Mf)mfafct («» ir^Xurriff 

The 9wpf which we ha^e made of thisingcnption was made before 
we had ieen either the Quarterly M^viewot M. Letroune's restored 
copy, and may therefore be talodu as an independent transcript. 
It wul appear, from comparing our fac^simile with M.Letroune's text, 
that in some cases he has made restorations, as if there were la- 
cuna in certain parts of the stone, where, in fact, there are no lacunae ; 
and he has made additions where the space on the stone clearly 
allows nona. For instance, after ^nXu, (1. 20,) there is no room 
for ^, which M. Letronne has inserted; besides, the first letter 
of tha nesEt line is ^, not X. After h/Mtf, I. 22, he has inserted 
fMVTMrmf, which injures the sense, and is altosether inadmissible. 
There is no hiatus between iftm and ttt. In me case of virt^vvie^, 
M. Letronne conjectured, though he d&d not adopt, the true lead- 
ing. His text also contains a few letters which we cannot now 
satisfiMHorily make out, and does not contain some which appeared 
to us a few years ago to be perfectly legible. As to the restotation 
of those parts where the writing is now entirely elEsced, though we 
admit that they are ingenious, there it no reason for supposing that 
they vepieseot the antient text. 
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Enn^^nt^Ni^AAYAlOCk^JLAfCE&ACTOn ^ 

O [KOYMENH t DfMAnAtlNOircrEPrETHCENAral 

OOirmNAirYllToNTHNB^APrEtTATHNnPONot 

<Ah noiH c// M EHOtEnenmrHMEit JiBEFiONyM^^ 

f ONaV^B!/ /O N H^EHONM'A AETjjrTOrTOYXfl 

P ITACKAl^YEPrECIAt nAHM r PoYCAnAClNArAGOlC - 

AirrnrocmEToyNEiAav^^t^pEfrr ^AnA> 5DME 

NACkATETOODEiP feYCji^N Y^rMM^cNAnEA« 
tfTHCfill<^iAEANKBALEOCTDY0EarEAQ£E 
TOI Cpn OKajMHCBOYLE:! PEL> C A HT 0\]OhSi 

Term /^of^:orcn:^icnYfw^MicipToi cENity ru 

horPAMmTErCri4*lCACDAlK AIAN A0 El W r4 d ' 




;. Ji AP'MAXD EKTCDH EWirFyAPIEMOsI Om . , 
V^N C I ; THNUFOCAf TOY E YOrEni^^ 

ifrnTONKAAOKAl Ml 

OhD^CTOitlEPOILrPAMMAGNAJCJNiMNHMq, 
NfEJrEEGA^JrjANTJiTAFArENOflENOCrAPHMQN ' 

ElLTO^NO^:ICNmlnPOC^'YNRCAj:TO^•JHAIQN I 
<kPfTAXinEnonTHKl)tAI EOTHPAT HTETUjHnYfA, 
[HkACJNnET/ENpEIOTMTII^YnEPOYaAIEPTOQqi 

bEHt^-motrEriAECTHr 1 AH>: oYai AtonHKOcI 
rrof hornB eon rPAr-^h ATAa rx^roq 

EI H Q ro Nl AO 0MPA b 
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Another inflcripiioii found near the same spot, and now in the 
Museum^ is as follows: — 

Aya^n Tvxn 
L S A»rttnn0U 
Mm Ovfi^tv rtii 

nyt * * varrt *>. 
TtTtafW uctwr^arnyttn 
, VH A»v%tmiw O^iXXiMyfr 
rT^avfiy»ufr§t r»u *$■ 
ft4v StatMf mita 
»»rt0Tn^t9 ra n 
Xn tiraym^ati 

Translation. 

TO GOOD FORTUNE. 

''In the sixth year of Antoninus and Verus, the sovereiji^n auto- 
crats. Flavins 'Htianus being governor, and Lucceius Ofellianus 
conunander-in-chief, and Theon being general of the nome, he 
restored the walls with good intent, Pachon 15.** 



''The walls here alluded to were uncovered by Caviglia, and 
appear to have been intended to inclose the Sphinx. The edifices 
on which the inscriptions appeared were on two elevated platfunnt, 
on the outside of the altar, and directly in front of the animal, 
accesmble by two flights of steps. The wall was of brick, but 
cased on the interior side with stone. Mr. Salt supposes that, from 
the commanding position of the two edifices above mentioned, 
they were intended as stations for the Roman emperors or the 
prefects to view the solemn rites performed in the temple and at 
the altar in front of the Sphinx.*' — Quarieritf Review, vol. xix, 
p. 415. 

This inscription belong to the reign of Marcus Aurelius, often 
called' Antonmus, and his colleague L. Verus. The joint reign 
began a.d. 161. Verus died in 169. 



Greek Papyrus of Mr. Grey, from the Original in the 
British Museum. 

The numerals indicate the lines which correspond to those of 
the original. 

1« AmyMt^n ^tny^tt^nt Atytneriatt **^i nn^ttf ly 8tw y»M/MffiS 

3* iuirmtv 

3. trwi A| a^([M ^r« m MMm taU Kiyu x****** *^^t 
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38Sr ^miiiRx; 

7. nti Tiftm T0¥ tifM^»»s ttm r^irw mt Xayum§ ran mufAtntp 

8. vtMfm If ^vM^MWfw f y m Xtfivn rw mjfi^fimf 

9. tf rats fUfi,iffuus aftstm luu rmt n/aw m n raw Tftray kurau^yuttt 

10. urn ratv mXAmv atf rm aufMHrat \ fm^s rwarawTH fw 

1 1. rtufan tuu irafTuf X'^^^Xf'^'^ in;^;5/kwi^ rw nrnfati 

12. MM wauratv m^^marig M;^d)iMM>Sii» a/aamt wt^tfHgvatft 

13. vi;^S^Mf»S«v at0muraH a^m^H {^»wf t / iiW f 

14. a0a^^ at^ aftstaH ^irarattt xauraxt'v^tat atmarrais 

15. Z'^yXufH . •ai^uf airtli»kXu m^atrt aa^ f»fir^ ^tvirati^if 

16. raft fia0Vt^v 0a» atU)ulpau rata autrat^ x*^X'^'** *^ fifu^if 

17. vav ^au^nfUvav r^iratt fat^atu kutav^ytan »au xet^uan ttau 

18. ra*f atXjJm aurtUra autraat tv rau Xf ^—' «St;^ t^t fiat^tXutf 

19. auana^v ug wXm^n rao r^iravnau rap tifuravf xat^uma 

20. MM 9'vvy eiXXan nufan tt Sv* ifair U fni f a u 9V9 rlutfasf xau 

21. watran mm* ti/as^at/f tua^mata tinfiaAXatratf fiat vt ratt 
22* wtrix"^*** yaiXautra^a^ xau rairav ai^tfiras xaXM^fuaa 

23. f^ixaiytif 9v% ran n autran n»0ata atp an t^t^kXu 

24. rati aufraM atraavs ra nfun atandafina autratt fa %t9n 

25. MM %xt tufTan atat^ 9av rn* rmtiv MvSiy ^at tyxatXat 
26* flTi^i eivran aura rtis n/M^av i»y m rtg vat ifrt XSifi 

27. in^4 autran aura^ranfat aatraa tan ^ fan atwamt^ats 

28. anra&ntraa tftataaayxaf tyfar^aa at^of a faafitrag wat^ ran 

29. n^tian rav atfua^ae^atBai^ xau ran rvnaun ^tan (laaa 

30. y^m^ fut^rv^t a^tivt ^y^Mvi anrtatfr^ irxrtvmfaaat 

31. inruifirax^»rfit aa^att 0mx*f**»»S mrtv^m 0mx^nf 

32. ^i9x»>ff**t rarafis ftfiiat ata^rn auraXXantam ^vir 

33. mrtfatfravraf irtntfrmf/uts ai^n^iat eafaaaa^iaf 

34. araixfifuaf a»^ ;^<^y«^Mrr»f akffamtf {^imffrMir 

35. faaanrts fM^9ia$ manftatxH a^trtytvaiff irtrapanf ^tfiiaf Wacfatfjr 

^lasfam^^t \t 

36. atartyfmfn frratftMrat traoi Xf x**'^X^ ^ ^** ^^ ** ^*^ ^ 
r^«rt{[«y f^ ns Xywt/aaixt *^rii: xatrx ^utyfat^na atrxXnwsaiiam 
xatt XfAtatas rtXmaan i^ nv t^ray^ arraXtfMuat acarsy^ at^ at^a» 
;^««A^vnr» a ir ran Xaytiafuaan )i avran X'^i** ^"^ *f*f**9*^ 
nx^an iv Bvfafiawatn ta rats fUfaantaif m$ Xsfitmt 

rn$ m^ii rat^ats aif4 m wtavarau Xtiray^ytan » uianfatr* 
. irta^at anta^^tas rav aa^ay ;^aX»«v Zy r' rr 
Xvrtftax vy^ 

Notes. 

5. It is not certain that the woid is wmruan, m Dr. Teiuii; 
leadi it; he translates it « lively.»» But the word is ha% a 
possible Greek wosd» and could icaiceljr have this SKMiiiir i^ >t 

.,,.„.edbyG00gl^^ 



were. It Mttns mdbe Hke anrwm (irf<m«W): bill Ihfe wmdd giv* 
no satisfactory meaning. 

— Dr. Toung readv fuymf f$»Xt%fmty but tint is ceriaialy a mis- 
take.^ All that is distinctly visible is fu and xv^f ^'^ ^be papyrus 
here is slightly divided by a rent, whidi jnst isaves space eneegk 
to make up the word fiukmyxf*'fi but not fuymt and fAtXtx^* In 
confirmation of fkixmyx^attt it may be o h sit red that the papyrus of 
Anastasy has fuXmyx^ in line 6. 

6. Toung reads nuUmw» m^ftutttf and translales ^* has ^eded 
voluntarily. * But the words are nuh»nfme ftt, the last part of 
nvitMti^ms being obscure^ bi^ no lettexs foUow /m. This part is 
very doubtfuL 

16. Dr. Young reads x^^x*^*^) which he interpsets ** dresssn/' 
and derives from a Coptic word, dckoihf to " dress," "to put on.'* 
There is little doubt that the word is ;^Mi;gamMr. 

27. ait90Tn0st clearly. Dr. Young has Snrwrfi^. 

The Registry is obsicure. Some words are made out by a compa- 
rison with the Greek enrolinent or regist^ which is onder the en- 
chorial text, though this register is on the whole less legible than 
that attached to the Greek copy of the deed. 

The enchorial text of this deed was copied by Dr* Young, whose 
transcript is now in the British Museum. On this transcript he 
has also made a fac-simile of the G^reek enrolment, which, in the 
originiU document, appeacs beneath the enchorial text. 

E^tfi/f Xf X9M x^ TtrkxTft i<r< nrf w ^i»&9raXu r^9rtT^et» 

%<p ht Xvnputx^ UM»trr9if iyxozXtatf uara ^ay^tt^nf m^xXfUTMiw xat 
ZfMf*»s viXmvmv 9^ 4v ineayta'^i irrtXtfUHos atriy^aipcf m^»s u^w X*"^ 
X**^S * • f**^ X»yti§fttU0f at* atn»h X"^" ''^^ xufitfatf nx^atv 
if rtts fittfumuii rfif Xifiunt rx^otf 



F^om Dr. Hogg's Papyrus. (See p. 281, vol. 11.) 

Variations. 
ITxXfMfis G=Grabe. 

1. U^dftuxh rtS Aaoii, 1. 
tjV«»««r«y Ku^a rn; itnoiarvfiif fwT rhs om. G. 
^i^X^f rfif ^liftfVJVf fuW Tf iwu G. 
iHtTi^eu riff ifft^ifx'if f^fft »vx if ;^i/Xi#* rnv it^tnvxhf G. 

2. ix 5r^«r4^«ir «>«» r« x^Tfiei /mu l|iAJ^««* i 2.^»u G. tvBvrn'rxf 
ei i^SaXfioi fttv IHrm^af fv^vnrrtf, ( G^ /Mtf in marg^ 

3. ihxlfut^etg rjfv xm^'im^f) ^tmt nmi i^rt^xi'^m 3. xmi um. G. 

fpxrcs* 
M^df (M nmi citx iv^tg U If^) •Itxiav, tlx >«i(^«« ii^***» G 
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5. »mr^i0» rk ItmfinfiMTk /fu U rtug r^l^s 5. «««.tfW« U 

6. iyi UUe«5«, -r* m4»»v^As fuvi^fZ 6. l*«*»tw«J tr., - 

l» rif A»^4rrif)Mr«» p^ml fit rj Ji?i> r#». f^^** i«*« O™' ^• 

8. f i/X«5« A*« if JMffli' i^S^Xftw* 

9. k«» it^»0Mew »n^ t5» r«X4w«'*»eWw*M' ^« -^A**^ **• "^'B' 

11. U/J«XX#w« ^ fw/ Tt^umXitfav ^1, 

r«tv •^«X^«f a«w l^ffT* U»X/i«i i» 

12. 5*mr» A»f if $} xUf fT«/.*#f tJf ^Jie*"* ^^ ^J^*^" CF* 

13. i»«^T»i^i Kw^'i, *e#^^«r« •^•ft'f »» «'*•' 1^' i/«'«^»iXir#» W. 

r»iXii#«v aitrws' 
iv0m rnv ypvx^t fuv k*i kii^vs^ ^ , 

14. UuAtdm Wh^^ »^» W A;"«if ^•«' Ki;^'« **• fW*? ^' 

k^l yni -hmf^ii^^ •^«ii I. r? ?•»? «fiw. G?K^!n^*^^ 

^fAW »«•• yiff . ©• 

15. »«2 fli^ »t»{w/*/iwf #•!/ IfMtkuf^nrtt h y«r- 15. IrXii*^ G. 

Toit 9ti*Uif aurSif, ^ 

16. l7*r Jl l» ^MM»ffwnf i^^nnftturf «-^##*»«-f lo. 

^^ ^ 

Note, verse 13. ^Z^at rhf ^^v;c•»•' ^^ **• kfiflwg 

fofjt^itf. fouy ««••, &c. Grabe. 
In tlie origiual the accents are sometimes marked, but mora 
generally omitted. 
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ABDAiLATir> an Arab physician, wrote on Egypt in I2tb century, 
spent some time in Egypt^ i. 47 ; translation of bis work by 
De Sacy quoted concerning Memphis, i. 33 ; Arabs traded 
in mummies in time of, ii. 143 ; his account of a child found 
preserved in honey, ii. 144 ; his veracity proved by modern 
travellers, ii. 165; went short way into the great pyramid, 
ii.227. 

Abousambul. (See Ipsarobul) 

Abousir, tombs or catacombs of, described ; well known to Ab- 
daUatif in 12th century; visited by P. Lucas, ii. 164, 165. 

Adytum {see Holy Recess), no apartment at Luxor corresponding 
exactly to an, i.85; entrance of, in shorter side or end, i. 
88 ; roof of, at Carnak, painted with clusters of gilt stars on 
bl«e ground, i 92 ; at Ipsambu}, owitains sitting statue cat 
in the rock, i. 135 ; placed in moet retired part, near extre- 
mity of building, with single entrance and thick walls, i. 142; 
at Derri, contains on its walls procession of the holy ship, i. 
136, 137 ; same at Essaboua, i. 143 ; at Mount Barkal, coa- 
(aiessculpturesof Isis andAmmon,i. 162; statue of Ptolemy 
V. decreed by the priests to be put in every, ii. 343 ; names of 
Philip, Alexander, and Berenice in hieroglyphics m Adytum 
at Carnak, i, 94. (Se^ Ceiling.) 

Agatharcbides, a Greek writer in time of Ptolemy Pbilometor, 
fragment of, on the Red Sea, i. 12 ; his description of antient 
mode of working gold mines in Egypt, ii. 321 ; Dipdorus 
and Pliny derived their accounts from his work> ii. 323. 

Ain^hems (fountain of the sun), name of Heliopolis, i. 47. 

Alabaster quarries, site of, discovered by Messrs. Burton and Wil- 
kinson, ii. 330. 

Alexander, causeli new order of thingsjn £gypt> i. 34; portrait- 

' z 
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ptinting commmi about the epocli of, ii. 79 ; ntme of^ in 
hieroglyphics) at Luxor, i. 87 ; occurs twice at Camak^ i. 
65 ; facts of the funeral of; hb body conveyed from Babylon 
to Egypt in splendid car^ described by Diodorus ; magni- 
ftcent temenos erected for it by Ptolemy at Alexandria; re*- 
naining there in time of Strabo ; visited by Augustus, ii, 136, 
138 ; tradition of hb tomb at Alexandria in time of French 
occupation of Egypt, it 139 ; testimony of Leo Africanus 
concerning it, ii. 140. 

Alexandria, once contained many objects of curiosity, i. 37 ; is 
the remains of a Greek city mingled with Mohammedan 
buildings ; is within the physical boundaries of the Libyan 
desert; Pompey's Pillar; catacombs; obelisks; desolate 
aspect of, i. 42; view of catacombs of, by Luigt Mayer, i. 
203. 

Alphabet, phonetic, discussion concerning Champollion's, as sap- 
ported by the passage of Clemens, ii. 364 to 366 ; definition 
of alphabetic language, ii. 372; passage from Piutarch» 
stating first letter was represented by an ibi8,ii. 366, 367. 

Altar, description of, before figure in Museum, ii. 41 ; description 
of one at Mount Baskal, i. 161 ; descriptioi of specimens in 
Museum of what are called allars ; have a striking resem- 
blance to the canopus ; supposed to represent persons in at- 
titudes of penance^ ii. 27 ; description of block of red granite 
with beautifully polished sculptures, improperly called an, ii. 
34 ; was brought from Carnak by Belzoni, ii. 36. 

Amasis, King, large monolith conveyed by, from Elephantine to 
Sait, i. 32. 

Amenoph IIL, portrait of> il 80; name of> on seated colossus at 
Thebes, and in Museum, it. 81. 

Amenophis, same as Greek Memnon, i. 31. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, quoted concerning Thebes, i. 33. 

Ammon (tee Oracle^ Ram, Deity), considered by Greek writers as 
Jupiter of Egypt; cause assigned by Herodotus for having 
ram's head, ii. 295 ; the god of Thebes, same as Zeus and 
Jupiter; great temple of, at Thebes, was that of Carnak, i. 
95; represented with ram*s head, seated in holy ship at 
Carnak, i. 219j females devoted to service of, ii. 87; 
homed serpents sacred to, ii. 315; sculptured figure of* *t 
Naga, with two lion-heads^ rams' horns, and four arms ; the 
only instance in Egypt of the Indian combinations, i. 171 ; 
symbolical form of, traced in remotest Nubian monuments ; 
description of temple of, at Naga, i. 169 ; figures of, at tern* 
pie of Soieb, in Upper Nubia, i. 153: in Adytum, of Mount 
Barkal,i. 162. 
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AmmoQiao wonhip^ origio of, in Bthiopiat i. 172; that carried 
from Meroe down the NUe was umpler and pi^rer than the 
monstrous combinations that arose below Syene^ symbol of 
AmmoD with ram's head, and procession of sacred ship, re- 
peated on monuments througlk>ut Nubia and Ejn^pt, is evi- 
dence of same form of religion extending along the NUe, i. 176. 

Ammonium, the aDtient,tbe original seat of the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon, i. 173. 

Anatomy, unknown to Egyptian artists; equally unknown .to the 
Greeks; they were not accustomed to oissect in time of 
Galen, ii. 2 ; marble statue in tofnb at Thebes, with veins 
strongly marked ; a statue having leg-bones strongly marked, 
ii. 5. 

Animals, executed by Egypian artists better than men; more 
freedom exhibited than in deified human form, ii. 8. 

Animals, sacred, all. said to have been represented in tomb of 
Osymandyas; detailed description of all those on momiments 
in Museum, iL 288, et seq.; remark upon extent and difficulty 
of an examination of the origin of animal worship in Egypt, 
ii. 286, et seq. ; no satisfactory explanation obtainable ; all 
embalmed probably sacred ; all sacred, were not embalmed; 
some embalmed, are not found on monuments ; bull and 
cow, representing Osiris and Isis, were universally venerated ; 
goat, ram, crocodile, and others, were local deities; each 
Nome had its inferior deities besides the ones superior and 
universal, ii. 289 ; Greek mythology similar to Egyptian in 
symbolical use of animals as representatives of deity, ii.310; 
curious account of, in India, ii. 291 ; man intentionally killing 
one was put to death, ii. 300. 

Anklets on female figures, in painting, ii. 86. 

Antinoe, built by Adrian ; rums of, show magnificence of design, 
137. . 

Antinous, description of two statues at Rome, said to be of, iu 24 ; 
temples and medals in honour of, ii. 25. 
. Apis. (^See Bull.) 

Apollo, Pythian, curious statue of, described by Diodoms, i. 380. 

Apostles, figures of the, in Egyptian temples, i. 38. 

Arabat, the antient Abydos ; hieroglyphic inscription discovered 
at, called Genealogical Table of Abydos, i. 57, 58. 

Arabia Petrasa, deserts of, contain remains of Ejgyptian buildings, 
i. 129. 

Arch, Belzoni contends it was known to antient Egyptians ; bis 
instance of true brick arches, in the tombs of Goumou, i. 
207, 208 ; suppoped not to have been used by the Greeks 
till after Alexander; instances of chiselled arches, without 
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key-stoDe^ it Mycienae; in roof of excavations of Beni Hassan^ 
and in rock-hewn temples of India, i. 209 ; found regularly 
constructed with key-stone in Ethiopia, at pyramid of Assour 
and Jebel Barkal, i. 210; difiScult to form satisfactory con- 
clusion concerning knowledge of, in India, i. 207 ; form of, 
well known to Hindoos; example in excavation of Salsette; 
not employed in India for bridges, I 204; instances of^ with 
key-stone, in Nubian pyramids ; early knowledge of scientific 
construction of, ii. 251 ; reference to Mr..Wilkinson*s work 
for evidence of antiquity of, ii. 252. 

Architecture, Egyptian, origin of, to bie sought for in excavations 
of solid rock ; two original types of, the pyramid and exca- 
vation, i. 202; three great epochs in history of, i. 130; un- 
broken chain of similar forms of, characterise all buildings of 
Nile valley, i. 156 ; monuments of Egypt ought to be viewed 
in connection with localities of the country; want of taste 
in modern appropriation of, i. 149, 150; many monuments 
of Grecian, erected in Egypt by Ptolemies and CaBsars, i. 
37 ; Egyptians fastened stones in building with copper and 
pins of sycamore, i. 365, 366. 

Architecture, Indian, no evidence at aU of its origin in rock exca- 
vations, i. 202 ; quite impossible to come to any safe con- 
clusion concerning, from drawings made only for picturesque 
effect, i. 204. {See India.) 

Architecture, Greek, resemblance of, to Egyptian, i. 108 ; exist- 
ence of, in Ethiopia, during and after dominion of Flotemies, 
accounted for, i. 175; opinion of Gau concerning intermix- 
ture of, with Egyptian; this combination disjinctly visible 
in several monuments of Philae ; only two or three existing 
buildings in Egypt, in pure Greek style, i. 147, 148 ; Egyp- 
tians copied nature in their architectural art, i. 106. 

Archives, written, of the priests in temples of Thebes, i. 23. 

Arms, of antient Egyptian statutes, hang straight down, ii. 20 ; 
of standing colossi, sometimes crossed on breast, i. 273 ; of 
mummies, no invariable rule for position of; found differ- 
ently placed, ii. 113 ; of mal^ mummies, crossed on breast; 
of female, extending at sides, ii. 99. 

Arms (of war), difference between Egyptian and those of the 
enemy, represented on temple of Luxor, i. 388; and on 
other buildings, i. 392. 

Arrow-beaded characters of Per^epolis found in the Delta, i. 34. 

Arsinoe, Egyptian painting of, having likeness to her medal, ii. 89. 

Arts, nearly all we know of Egyptian, owing to religious senti- 
ment of Egyptians in preserving dieir dead, ii. 96 ; resem- 
blance of Grecian and Egyptian, undeniable, ii. 7; Hindoo and 
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Egyptian, neither was borrowed of the other, i. 202 ; greatest 
works of Egyptian, probably belong to epoch of S^ostris, 
1500 B. c. i. 31 ; of Egypt, in reign of Solomon, at least 
equal to those of Tyre, i. 21 ; many represented on antient 
paintings^ ii. 336 ; monuments of Egyptian, adorned antient 
Rome and Constantinople ; several capitals of Europe en- 
riched with spoils of; temple at Bebek el Hadjar, one of 
the most wonderful works of, i. 43 ; Egypt, possessing abun- 
dant and durable materials for writing, must have made 
considerable progress in^ ii. 261 ; remarks on extent of the 
inquiry concerning Egyptian ; working of metals and manu- 
£icture of glass indicate high state of aU the useful ; remarks 
on the colouring materiids of paintings; oxides of metals 
and art of gilding were well known, ii. 320, 321 ; disposition 
and execution of great battle*scene on Propylon at Luxor, ' 
i. 385 ; high state of, in Egypt, indicated by beautiful models 
of ornamented chairs and couches, ii. 65 ; and by beautiful 
dress of a fem^e figure in a painting, ii. 86 ; impossible to 
separate Grecian, from associations with Egypt, i. 373 
{see Samos); progress of architecture in Nubia, L 141, 
142 ; Indian and Egyptian, similar in excessive minuteness 
of detail, and profusion of ornament, i, 384 ; oldest age of, 
easily distinguished from that of the Ptolemaic and Roman, 
i. 397. 

Artists, Egyptian, probably employed by Solomon, i. 21 ; Greek, 
enabled by gymnastic exercises to study development of 
muscles, ii. 4. 

Ashmounein, Hermopolis the Great, portico of, described, an 
architrave of one stone 26 4 feet in length, i. 55. 

Ass, representation of, carrying flax ; appears often in Egyptian 
paintings, ii. 195; embalmed head of, never found in 
tombs, ii. 166. 

Assouan, the ancient Syene, cataracts or rapids of, i. 6. 

Assur, description of pyramids of, ii. 248 to 251. 

Assyrian monarchs, their terrible devastations of Egypt described 
by the Hebrew prophets, i. 40. 

Astronomy, no evidence of any progress in, among antient 
Egyptians ; remarks on this subject, ii. 340, 341. 

Athletic sports of antient Egypt, representations of, ii. 4. 

Augustus, built at Rome temple to Serapis and Isis, ii. 24 ; his 
visit to the body of Alexander, ii. 138. 

Avenues, of Sphinxes,, leading to temples of Camak and Luxor, 
i.214. (See Sphinxes.) 

z 3 
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B. 

Babylon, tetnple of Belos at, a pyrafnidal buildiog, it. 255 ; town 
of, io Egypt, Mras built by Babylonians, i. 49 ; in time of 
Strabo, was a Roman military station, i. 51. 

Bacchic rites. (Sre Orphic.) 

Bahr Youtsouf, Joseph's Canal, description of, i. 7, 53 ; thirty 
miles long } reference to Herodotus, Strabo, and Ritter^ i. 54. 

Bardaque. (5^^ Quolleh.) 

Barley, represented in a painting, ii. 67. 

Bats, flock of, in tomb of Thebes, put out candles of explorers, 
ii. 168 ; passage in Belzoni's great tomb choired up with 
dung of, iu 172. 

Battle-scenes, description of, admirably pictured on temple of 
Luxor, 1500 figures, i. 385 to 389 ; similar on other build- 
ings, i. 390 ; pictures representing wars with Asiatic tribes 
are common, i. 392 ; at Ipsambul, similar to those at Thebes, 
i. 399; detailed description of sea-fight, represented at 
Medinet Abou ; is one of the most curious of historical 
sculptures; represents a fight with an Indian race, i. 390 
to 392. 

Bauer, Mr., his microscopic observations on mummy-cloth, proving 
it to be always linen, ii. 188. 

Beard, natural, of Egyptians, was shaved close ; rectangular figure 
of, attached to ttie chin, was artificial ; the symbol of man- 
hood, ii. 81 ; whether this was worn, or only placed on 
statues to indicate the sex ; appears to be attached to the 
chin by bands, of a piece with head-dress, ii. 82 ; supposed 
by Belzoni to be an artificial covering for the beard, which 
was worn in this case ; like hair in the pigtail, i. 253, 288 ; 
appropriate to clothed figures ; symbol of manhood ; and of 
■sun in summer solstice ; found only on statues appropriated 
to those of Osiris and Horus ; the four forms in which 
Osiris appears with it, i. 254, 255 ; indications on head in 
Museum of genuine beard; very unusual in Egyptian 
statues, i. 287 ; curved at end, often occurs in paintings and 
: on mummy-cases, ii. 153; four Jews represented with 
long, ii. 174. 

Beasts, few figures of, seen by Belzoni in Egypt, i. 75. 

Beauty, want of, among antient Egyptians, alleged by Winkel- 
mann as cause of thenr stiff and ugly sculptures; great diver- 
sity of opinion about, ii. 1, 2. 

Bebek el Hadjar, or Beibeth, ruins of magnificent temple at ; is 
the Atarbe«hLs of Herodotus, and Aphroditopolis of Strabo^ L 

43; 44* 
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Beibeth. (See Bebek.) 

Belzoni, a careful oberreo ii- 47 ; his accoant of his optrations 
in Egypt is a most valuable supplement to previous de- 
criptions, 12; passages in his work difficult tocomprehend> 
i. 3 ; his description of temple x>f Ipsambul, i. 131 ; of tem- 
ple of Bdfou, i. 74 ; of an extraordinary inundation of the 
NUe, i. 13. 

Belli Hassan, grottoes of, painted walls and hieroglyphic tablets, 
1. 56. 

Berenice, Panchrysos, a town near the gold mines, i. 12. 

Biban Bl Molouk. (See Tombs.) 

Biers, representation of mummies borne on; hones never em- 
ployed in drawing, ii. 156, 157. 

Birds, represented in a spirited manner, ii. 8 ; embalmed in jars 
in tombs of Abousir, ii. 164 ; found often with feathers on, 
ii. 165. 

Birket el Keroun, the antient Moeris, great natural lake, i. 7 ; 
its water saltish, i. 63. 

Black men appear sometimes in paintings, ii. 46. 

Boats, Egyptian, very interesting paintings of, in Rosellini ; pro- 
pelled by oars and sails ; description by Herodotus of their 
construction ; painted several colours ; mode of fixing the 
rudder, ii. 90, 91; description of the mast; sails divided 
into small squares, coloured red, white, blue; representa- 
tion of, in Museum, ii. 92, 93 ; two immense, sculptured 
at Camak, 45 and 51 feet long, i. 90 ; of cedar wood, 
dedicated by Sesostris to Ammon, 420 feet long, gilt and 
silver, i. 95. 

Boatmen, a distinct set of people ; a superstitious race ; piety 
and fears of, were probably the origin of the religious edifices 
on the islands of Philae and Elephantine ; pay adoration to 
temples as they pass along the Nile; formed distinct caste 
in antient Egypt, i. 145 ; represented fighting, when boats 
have run foul of each other, ii. 93. 

Bohlen, Professor, his work on antient India, i. 3. 

Books, Egyptian, a number of, represented in tomb of Osy- 
mandyas, i. 240 ; are all lost (if ever there were any), ii. 
318. 

Bowerbank, Mr,, remarks of, on mummy-cloth, ii. 190, 191. 

Bracelets, blue and red, on a male figure in a painting, ii. 65 ; 
on arms and wrists of mummies, ii. 120 ; pair on each arm 
of wife of Ramses, ii. 85. 

Brain, in some recently examined mummies, found carefully ex- 
tracted ; interior of skull being uninjured ; in other instances 
Jbund renudniog; description of its appearance, ii. 106; 
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when extracted, in aroaatic powder found in the iknll, iu 
107 (See Mummies.) , 

Brass, vessels of, bought of Arabs by Belsoni ; spedmens of, in 
Egyptian Museum at Paris, ii. 324. 

Breast-plate, description of a silver, found on a mummy, n. 328. 

Breccia, quarries or, in many parts of Bgjpty ii.332; green, sel- 
dom uKed by the Cgyptiaus ; verr difficult to work ; beautiful 
sarcophagus in Museum made or, ii. 135 ; remarkable speci- 
men, in the Museum Memnon, i. 275. 

Bricks, unbumt,mode peculiar to Egypt, of building enormously 
strong walls with, i. 207; burnt, ruins of an extensive 
palace made of, at Baikal, i. 162. 

Bridge, antient Indian, constructed with upright granite odbunns 
without arches, i. 205. 

Bronze figures, whether of pure Egyptian art, ii. 323. 

Bubastis, description of, by Herodotus, i. 46. 

Bull, Apis, the great .visible dei^ of Memphis; the bullMneris of 
Heliopolis; the bull Onoopnisof Hermontbis,ii. 289 ;,antiqttity 
of bull-worship in Egypt is shown by golden calf of Israelites; 
Jeroboam's calf at l^thel; description of the requisite per- 
sonal marks of Apis ; his sacred residence ; resemblance to 
the sacred bull of India; exact similarity in omen of eating 
grass from the hand, ii. 290 ; no ox «>r calf was killed before 
the priests found it had no mark of Apis ; a single black hair 
made slaughter unlawful, il 291 ; all the inhabitants of 
Egypt slaughtered bulls and bullocks not having the marks 
of Apis, ii. 292; many beautiful still in Egypt; was indige- 
nous in Egvpt ; two varieties, the humped and long-homed 
drawing of one resembling the short-homed breed ; was a 
sacred animal, ii. 288 ; Osiris was venerated under form of a ; 
received universal adoration in Egypt, ii. 289 ; plate in Rosel- 
lini representing the slaughterof the bull in Egypt; description 
by Herodotus of the mode of sacrificing a ; remark on rejecting 
the head, ii. 293 ; those only with certain marks worthy to re- 
present Osiris; was only the type of deity, ii. 294; Osiris 
sometimes represented with horns of a; bull-fights in use in 
Egypt with men ; bulls were matched to fight in time of 
Strabo, ii. 295 ; inconsistently subjected to hard labour in 
Egypt and in India ; remarks on this fact, ii. 294 ; object of 
worship in India ; account of reverence in India of tame, H. 
292 ; walls of pagoda of Tanjore decorated with; sacred to 
the divinity there, i. 188 ; carcase of a, embalmed with asphal- 
tum, found in great tomb at Thebes, ii. 172 ; description of a 
Brahmin bull in one of Rosellini's plates from a Theban tomb; 
resembles that in the London Zoological Gardeos, ii. 293. 
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Btirial grounds. (See Tombs.) 

Burton^ Mr. James, his Excerpta Hieroglyphica, i.297; drawings 
of hieroglyphics oti obelisks, i. 313; lithographed at Cairo, 
i. 4 ; iron mines at Hamamy discovered by, i. 12. 

'Byblos, Egyptian name of Papyrus, which see; description of, by 
Herodotus; a town iu trie Delta called; j8i/3X/0y, book, a 
word of Egyptian origin, ii. 262. 

Byssiis, (ivifffof, Elis, said by Pausanias to have been well adapted 
for growing it ; of Elis, was fine as that of Hebrews ; of Egypt, 
was manuractured into head-dresses and cloth by the women 
of Patrffi,!!. 187 ; Roselltni's argument to prove it to be cot- 
ton, refuted, ii. 182 to 193; statement of the words used in 
the Hebrew scriptures and septuagint, translated /tnen, ii. 
182; 183 ; not used by Herodotus for Jine linen, ii. 185. 

C. 

Csesarion, son of Julius Csesar and Cleopatra, portrait of,ii. 89. 

Cairo, modem, or Kahira, built by Arabs, i. 49. 

Calendar, gilded circular, description of, on ceiling of tomb of 

Osymandyas ; stolen by Cambyses, i. 241. 
- C&Kco printing, p^bably known to antient Egyptians, ii. 86 ; cu- 
rious passage cited from Pliny, considered by Dr. Thompson 
to prove that antient Egyptians knew art of, ii. 195, 196. 

Cambyses, invaded and ravaged whole of Egypt, i. 32 ; name of, 
on statue in Vatican, i. 33 ; blamed, perhaps more than he 
deserves, for desti'uction of Thebes, 1. 40 ; did less mischief 
than is said, i. 371 ; very curious in looking into the tombs 
and opening mummies; whipped and burned a mummy 
which he took for King Amasis, ii. 114. 
. Camel, supposed not to be found on monuments of Egypt ; is by 
some supposed to be represented on obelisi^s oi Luxor ; 
was well known to Greeks, 480, b.c. ; many taken at battle 
of Platsea, i. 314, 315 ; is not found on monuments, ii. 289 ; 
embalmed head of, never found in tombs, ii. 166. 

CaBieleopard, figure of, on the memnonium and temple at Er- 
ments, i. 75. 

Canal, description of a, near pyramids of J izeh, explains passage 
of Herodotus, ii. 201 ; Joseph's, or Bahr Yussouf, descrip- 
tion of, i. 7. 

Canopus (see Jars), a deity; does not appear to belong to antient 
mythology of Egypt ; appears on medals of Hadrian, ii. 26 ; 
description of jars so called, ii. 27. 

Cap, lofty, one of the insignia of divinity or royalty, i. 105 ; yel- 
low, vulture formed, emblem of maternity on Queen of Ram- 
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sec III^ ii. 85 ; od Queen Aninoe» ii. 89; flit, aqoafe, on 
two wukiDg sphinxes, i. 220. 
Capital, quadrilateral, Isis-headed, frequently found in temples, 
from lat 20 to the Delta; found at Sheik Selim, between 
Soleb and Amarah, i. 156 ; at Phils, i. 147 ; at, Mount Bar- 
kal, i. 162 ; at Edfou,!. 71 ; at Bebek, i.44; some atGorganto 
decorated with imitation of palm-branches, i. 155; lotus, a 

Srincipal type in Egyptian, i. 103; cup-)ike, form of one in 
[useum; imitated firom leafy type in nature,!. 115; great 
diversity of Egyptian, i. 105 ; detailed description of, as imi- 
tated from the palm, lotus, bulrush, viue, i. 106 ; most 
curious at Denderah, Isis-headed ; similar found at Gartaas, 
Naga, and Mount Barkal, in Nubia, i. 108 ; description of one 
in Museum, worthy of notice, i. 110; of Piccadilly temple, 
London, i. 111. 

Captives represented without hands, i. 239. 

Cardinal points, the four entrances of great temple at Pbtha at 
Memphis turned to the ; so the gr^at pagoda of Chalembaram 
and that of Siringam, i. 187. {Set Pyramids.^ 

Carnak, remains of, more wonderful than those of Luxor ; per* 
haps largest assemblage of buildings ever erected, avenue 
of sphinxes more than a mile in length, i.64;fminute descrip* 
tion of, in the great French work, and by Hamilton and 
Richardson, i. 65 ; particular description cX, i> 87^ et seq. j 
twelye principal approaches lo, I. Dl ; tlit tie-arer approacbes 
and the principal onCj the wcslernj wfere lined with crio 
sphinxes or colossal ramSj i, 215 ^ surrounded by wnlLof uu- 
burnt bricks, 5,300 yards in circuitj i. 87 ; great hypostyle 
hall of, sustained by 134 colossal \n\hts ^ its width and depth, 
i.88; area of St. Manitrs churchj London^ tiot^ of the area 
of this hall, which is only ^ ctf whole uj-ea of temple, i.B9; 
internal proofs of having been erected at diferent ®ras ; with 
materials of earlier buildlnga; blocks covered wilh hiero- 
glyphics being inverted atid concealed » i. 65| 91 ; catnpari« 
son with dimensions of St. ?^u[\ i. §3 ; names of Philip, 
Alexander, and Berenice^ on walk of Adytum, i. 94 ; its 
ceiling painted with clusters of gilt stars on blue ground^ 
I 92. 

Cartouches, idea of their containing proper names entertained be- 
fore Champollion, ii. 349 ; ustd for same purpose by the 
Chinese, ii. 354 ; con lain names and titles of kings i ac- 
count of, in Transactions uf Eoyal Literary Society, i, 1 14 j 
several on a column and capital in Museum^ u 113 ; on two 
blocks in Museum, i. 124, 125 ; on an altar at Mount Barka^ 
i. 161 ; pairs of, one containing always ike Bime symbols 
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for Dime of "Ptolemy, the other probably the title, ii. 88; 
instance of names of, carefully erased ; this fact of common 
occurrence, ii. 332 ; in sanctuary of Carnak, containing 
names of Philip, Alexander, and Berenice, i. 94. 

Caryatid pillars, at Thebes and Ipsambul ; description of, at Me- 
dinet-Abou, i. 104, 105; similar in tombs of HadjarSelsehh, 
1.138; caryatid elephant at Salsette, i. 182; 'columns of 
porphyry in India, fluted and decorated, with colossal statues 
attached, i. 290. 

Castes io Egypt, subdivisions of, numerous as in India, ii. 106. 

Caty not discovered among sculptures; common domestic animal 
in Egypt, often embalmed, ii. 289 ; instance from Diodorus 
of the superstition of the Egyptians in killing a Roman for 
accidentally killing a, ii. 300 ; representation of a, in a pic- 
picture of bird-catching, ii. 58; skeletons of, in tombs of 
Abousir, ii. 165. 

Caviglia, Captain, his discovery of passages in the great pyramid, 
ii. 226. 

Cedar, oil of, injected with syringes in embalming, ii. 103. 

Ceiling, blue, a favourite colour for Egyptian ; of Ipsambul is blue, 
i. 136; blue, at Semneh, i. 151; of adytum, at Carnak, 
blue, i. 92. 

Censer, triple, painted yellow, held by Ramses in a painting, 
ii. 84. 

Chains, festoons of, made of stone, in temple of Chalembaram in 
India, i. 185. 

Chairs, Egyptian, of most beautiful forms, in paintings of a tomb 
at Thebes, ii. 181 ; description of, and couches, beautifully 
formed and ornamented, having red and blue cushions, ii. 
338; description of one of elegant form; drawings of beau- 
tiful models of, in Rosellini, ii. 65 ; some apparently with 
stuffed cushions ; representation of making, ii. 70, 71. 

Chalembaram, remarkable pagoda of, i. 184 ; an enormous reli- 
gious edifice ; probably the growth of many ages ; one of the 
oldest in India, i. 187. 

Chalk, a production of the eastern desert of Egypt, ii. 332. 

Cham. (See Ham, Chemmis.") 

Champollion (tee Hieroglyphics, Young, Br.), did not first 
apply to hieroglyphics the term of phonetic, ii. 346 ; derived 
from Dr. Young the first hint that hieroglyphics represented 
sounds ; circumstantial proof of this, ii. 348, 349, 350 ; his 
published opinion, previous to 1822, was, that they were 
signs of things, and not of sounds; published his new ideas 
in 1822, ii. 349 ; not the discoverer of the phonetic value of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics ; his phonetic system, up to 1822, 
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applied to ipterpret n^mes of only Qreek and Rovaa sove- 
reigns of Egypt, not of Pharoahs, IL 335; followed out, 
corrected, and extended Dn Young's ideas, iu 353 ; account 
of the successive extension and application of his system, iu 
354; precise exposition of the principles of his theory, ir. 
355 ; extract from, exhibiting four principal conclusions, iu 
. 360, 361. 

Charcoal, antiseptic properties of, known to antient Egyptians, in 
preserving bodies, ii. 116. 

Chariot, a plate given by RoseUini, representing the making of 
a,ii.71,73. 

Charon, the captain of the boat which carried the dead over the 
Egyptian lake for interment was named, ii. 147; represented 
steering a boat in funeral procession, ii. 159. 

Cheek-bones of Egyptians, high, ii. 11. 

Chemmis (see Ekhmim), once a large city of Tbebesy contains 
the element Cham, i. 18. 

Cheops, body of, placed in the great pyramid, ii. 219. 

Chin, Egyptian, generally small, ii. 1 1 ; shortness of, characteristic 
of antient Egyptian statues, ii. 18. 

Chinese, specimen of their contrivance for expressinv European 
proper names ; similar to that of Egypt, ii. 353, 354» 

Chisel, pointed, used by Egvptian and Hindoo stone-cutters, i. 206. 

Christian fanatics, their aestruction, and appropriation of the 
temples of Thebes, i« 36 ; worship, once established in a 
temple at Dongoia Agusa, i. 159; paintings on walls at 
Luxor, i. 86. 

Church, Christian, chambers in temple at Luxor used for, i. 86 ; 
many in Heptanomis or middle Egypt, in the early ages of 
Christianity, i. 38, 39 ; Greek remains of, in Philae, i. 38. 

Cinnabar, used, says Pliny, to colour statues of gods in Ethiopia 
ii. 47. 

Circumcision, an Egyptian practice ; example of a mummy cir- 
cumcised, ii. 110. 

Cities, level of, were sometimes raised, i. 47. 

Clay, art of baking, and of fixing coloured glazing on, antiently 
known in Egypt ; specimens of, found in high preservation, 
iu 333 ; art of baking vessels of, known to some American 
Indians, ii. 338. 

Clemens of Alexandria, translation of passage of, describing the 
various kinds of Egyptian writing, ii. 361, 362; remarks upon, 
ii. 364, et seq. 

Cleopatra, Egyptian portrait of, unlike her medals, ii. 89. 

Cnuphis, temple of, in Elephantine, description of, i. 269* 

Coins,. Greek, Egyptian portraits of Ptolemies compared with 
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heads on, ii. 88 ; lieads on, doabtfol as lilcentssei, prior to 
Alexander, ii. 79. 

ColouriDg of earthenware and glass, ii. 333,334,335; Sir H. 
Davy's analysis of the fine Egyptian^ blue, ii. 335. 

CUdoars, Egyptian {see Painting), pureness, permanencey and bril- 
liance, the only admirable qualities of ; list of those used for 
reliefs and stuccoes ; red used for human flesh ; many colours 
used conventionally for different races, ii. 45 ; description of 
the materials of, ii. 46, 47, 48 ; remarks on the materials 
used to produce the vividness of, ii. 320 ; brightness o^ pre- 
served by dryness of atmosphere and invariable temperature 
of the tombs, ii, 52; specimens contained in tombs of 
Thebes, on painted bas reliefs, in oldest temples, and <m mum- 
mies, ii. 46 ; example of softening of, in animals, ii. 56. 

Colossi, the word originally does not signify a figure above 
human size, i. 295; usually placed in pairs before the 
propyla of temples, i. 70 ; one 75 Greek iieet in height, 
placed by Amasis before the temple of Phtha at Memphis, 
i. 32 ; that of Osymandyas, one of three before a doorway 
in his palace, described by Diodorus as largest is Egypt; 
its foot above 10^ foet long, i. 239 ; all connected with 
religions ideas, and personification of deity, i. 293 ; eighteen 
g^Rtie statues, liice watchmen, before temple of Java, i. 290 ; 
colossal monolith statues in India placed in pairs at entrance 
of temples, i. 289; colossal bull at Tanjore, i. 290; at 
Talicuf^ i. 291 ; gigantic, of stone, ranged along wall of 
temi^e of Elephanta, i. 178 ; caryatid, against square pillars, 
i. 105; small figure placed near for contrast, and measure 
•f magnitude, i. 157, 293 ; the same in India, i. 294 ; colos- 
sal elephants in temples of Etlora, i. 183; colossal marble 
statue at Suninat, 5 ells in height, i. 290 ; the Borroroeo 
ColossBS at Arona, t 295 ; Egyptian colossi were painted, 
i.291; are naked, except head-dress and cloth aboat the 
middle, ii. 13; heads d, said by Behoni to be dispro- 
portionaHy large, t. 293 ; four enormous sitting, at Ipsambul, 
largest in Egypt, except the Sphinx, i. 131 ; two, said by 
Herodotas, seaited top of pyramids in Lake Moeris, ii. 242 ; 
two seated, each of a single stone, in tomb of Osymandyas, 
i. 240; description of tl^ two seated at Western Thebesy i^ 
258 to 266; are 50 feet high, on pedestals of 6 feet high, i. 
256t ; present us with whole effect of largest coiessi in origi- 
nal position, i. 261 ; said, in Lucas's Travels, to have been 
called the eew and calf, beeune of hotna on tfaeif heads, 
i. 265 ; the more northern is the Memnon of Strabo, u 237 ; 
nrecalMT«n]FaBfl$haiiiy,r.281f noticarftf tw» calanat 
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sUtoes it Carntk, i.88; two very Urgei at LuxoFi i. 64 ; 
not uncommon imon; the Greeks ; several, more than 20 
feet high, mentioned by Pausanius ; statue of Jupiter at Elis, 
27 feet liigh ; gold and ivory statue of Jupiter, at Olympia, 
60 feet in height ; Colossus of Rhodes 70 cubits high ; 
Nebuchadnezzar's golden statue in plain of Dura, 60 cubits 
high ; statue of solid gold, 12 cubits high, in temple of Belus 
at Babylon, i. 292 ; description of colos^ figure in red granite, 
in Museum; its roundness of form, ii. 42 ; of red granite, 
near Tumbus, Upper Nubia; i. 156 ; two, of grey granite, in 
the Island Argo, i. 157 ; Greek, commonly were chrys- 
elephantine, marble, and of metal, i. 292 ; description of two 
colossal heads in Museum, i. 287 to 289 ; colossal arm in 
Museum, ii. 4 ; dimensions of head and arm in Museum, i. 
270 to 275 ; colossal statues generally superior to small, ii. 
4 ; the standing, have usually one foot advanced, i. 273 ; the 
sitting, have hands flat on thighs, ii. 5 ; description of pic- 
ture representing the mode of moving them from the quarry, 
i. 284 to 286 ; colossal statues covered with plates of gold, 
on pyramids of sun and moon, near Mexico, ii. 254; descrip- 
tion and dimensions of colossal fist in Museum, i. 256, 257; 
calmness and repose the most striking characteristics of 
Egyptian, i. 253 ; paintings representing the making of, iu 
67. {See Memnon.) 

Columns, colossal, of the portico of AshmoUneim, consist of 
irregular pieces; architectural description of; painted 
Tellow, red, and bltfe, i. 102; are imitation of palm-trees 
Dound together, and not of the lotus, i. 103 ; 134 in great 
hall of Camak, some 11 feet in diameter, i. 89, 92 ; square, 
in tombs at Thebes, Ipsambikl, and Medinet Abou, i. 104 ; 
of porphyry in India, fluted and decorated, with colossal 
statues attached, i. 290 ; noble porphyry column in Mu- 
seum, from Egypt, i. 120; those of Denderah perfectly 
cylindrical; similar at Luxor; in portico of Esneh, and 
other temples, they diminish in diameter near bottom of 
the shaft, i. 103 ; covex fluting of, i. 104. (See Pillars.) 

Commerce, buildings of Syene, Philse, and Elephantine, assign- 
able to, i. 68 ; observation on the extent of antient, ii. 126. 

Copper, an abundant metal in Egrpt ; oxid^or,u8ed for blue colour, 
ii. 46 ; colouring matter of earthenware and glass, ii. 333 ; 
used as material for paint and for other purposes, Ii. 
323; mines, site of, i. 12; at Hamamy, ii. 324; arrow- 
head made of, ii. 327 ; pagoda of Chalembaram capped with, 
i. 185. 

Coptic languagCi is laid by ChampoUiott io be the antieiit 
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Egyptian written in Greek cbaractere, ii. 355 ; is a half- 
barbarous jargon of Egyptian, Hebrew, Arabic, and Greelc 
words ; exists only in Christian rituals and translations of 
Bible; compared with Hindustani and Beng&li ; has ceased 
to be spoken; meaning of many words of, very doubtful; 
known only through Greek alphabet, ii. 356 ; remarks on 
use of Greek alphabet for translation of Bible into Coptic, ii. 
357 ; hieroglyphic language is not Coptic, ii. 369. 

Costume, observation of, important for assigning the age of 
sculptures; example of a Greek- Egyptian statue, ii. 17; 
that of males in very general use among Egyptians, merely 
a cloth about the middle, ii. 15; two walking andro-sphinxes, 
with flat square caps and bands crossed under the chin, i. 220. 
(See Dress, Head-dress.) 

Cotton (See Byssus, Mummies), known in Egypt long before 
time of Herodotus ; cultivated in Egypt probably before 
epoch of Alexander, and continued in age of Pliny ; culti- 
vated in India in time of Herodotus, ii. 186 ; uo proof from 
monuments, or from Herodotus, of culture or manufacture 
of, in fifth century b. c. ; appears, however, that Egyptians 
were acquainted with it in sixth century b.c. ; word used 
bv Herodotus it tree^ufool, ii. 125; Nearchus, a century 
after Herodotus, harno word for cotton in India; probably 
was cultivated in Egypt, after Macedonian expedition to 
India, ii. 127 ; vessels full of cotton-seed found by Rosellini in 
tomb at Thebes, ii. 186; filaments of, appear through 
powerful microscope, transparent cylindrical tubes, flat- 
tened and twisted, ii. 188 ; microscope, examination of, by 
Messrs. Bowerbank, Williams, and Dr. Ure ; flat riband-like 
appearance of fibres, ii. 191, 192, 193. 

Cow, received universal adoration in ISgypt; Isis venerated 
under form of; dead cows were thrown into the Nile, ii. 
289; slaughter of, altogether forbidden in Egypt; wa< 
sacred to Isis, ii. 291, 292 ; is slaughtered in India on oc- 
casions of necessity, ii. 294; cows' flesh not eaten by antient 
Nomadic Libyans and women of Cyrene, ii. 292 ; account 
of the sacred cows in city of Benares in India, ii. 291 ; 
held in highest estimation m India ; brought into courts of 
jusitice by Brahmins, to swear by; aged cows in India are 
pensioners in family of owner ; a Hindu would as soon kill 
bis own child, ii. 291. 

Crane migrated to Egypt from Scythia, ii. 312. 

Crocodile, sacred in some districts, ii. 300 ; treated in others as an 
enemy, ii. 304 ; description of, by Dionysius Halicamassus 
ltn4M«-St.Uilaire, ii.iOO; not seen now in Delta} foaud 
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in grett numbers in Thebald and Upper Nile; description 
of several Tarieties of, ii. 303, 304; the monitor was th4 ani- 
mal tamed by the antient Egyptians ; confounded by He- 
rodotus with crocodile ; was profoundly respected by the 
people of Thebes and Lake Moeris; tame ones Kept; 
adorned with ear-rings and bracelets of glass and gold ; em- 
balmed in sacred tombs ; was killed by people of Elephan- 
tine; flesh of, tested and considered good by Thevenot; 
barbarians feast upon it, ii. 304; account from Strabo of a 
tame one pampered by the priests at Arsinoe; any man 
killed by, was embalmed by priests in sacred tomb, \u 103, 
104, 305; was symbol ofTyphon, the evil genius; Coptic 
name of is emaah; called by Arabs tmtah; in Herodotus, 
champsa; the reason of Typhon*s taking the form of, ii. 30^ : 
received especial honour near Lake Moeris, ii. 289 ; mymmy- 
crocodile with ears pierced fbr rings, ii. 333. {See Arsinoe.) 

Crotler, symbol of Osiris, i. 105, il. 152; figures holding long 
knives and crosiers, i. 393, 394. 

Crosses and lilies, granite columns and capitals ornamented with, 
at Dougola Agusa, i. 159 ; on the obelisks at Rome destroy 
their effect, i. 335. 

Crux ansata, or sacred T»0, Osiris on throne holding the, L 255 ; 
held by figures, i. 76, ii. 10, 331 ; suspended fi-om the 
serpent, i. 314. 

Ctesias, his fragments, i. 268. 

Cvpola, sereral Hindoo buildings of the shape of the, i. 204. 

Cyrus conquered Egypt, according to Xenopbon, i. 32. 

Dsdalus, the father of Grecian statuary; Egyptian attftnde of 
his statues; built one of the four propyla at Memphb; 
wooden statue of, in temple of Memphis, i. 380. 

Dandour, temple of, described; resembles Greek and Roman 
temples, i. 138 to 140. 

Daniell, views of Ellora by, i. 183. 

Darius, in Egypt, story of, from Herodotus, i. 34. 

Date-tree represented in painting, ii. 74. 

Davison, his discovery of a chamber in great pyramid, ii. 925. 

D^, Egyptian great height of; similar effect produced in St. Mar- 
tin's Charcb, i. 98, 115, 116. 

Debod, description of temple of; contains two monoliths, i* 144: 

Deity, figure of, how represented in the Adyta, i. 73; ander fbim 
of ram, i. 227 ; symbolically represented in Egypt, li. Sdd'. 

Deha, a fiat alluvial country, intersected by numerous eavals, i. 
6 ; deaeriplion af present appeanmee of; once adorned with 
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magnificent temples^ obelisks, and colossal statues, u 42; 
antient remains of) are striking; are more antient than many 
temples in Middle and Upper Egypt ; they mark one of the 
splendid epochs of Egyptian history, i. 44 ; cause of their dis- 
appeahince ; some remaining at Damanhour and Tel Etmaie, 
i.49. 

Denderah, or Tenlyra, magnificent temple of; enclosed Within a 
wall 1,000 feet square; probably erected under the Ptole* 
mies ; described by Mr. Hamilton and Dr. Richardson, i. 58 ; 
ludicrous drawing of, by P. Lucas; Belzoni's description of^, 
i. 59; the zodiac of, i. 61. (See Capital.) 

DenoD, quotes Herodotus for what is not in that author ; his de^ 
scription of Thebes, i. 62. 

Deiiri, or Derr, now the chief town of Lower Nubia; description 
of its antient rock«cut temple, i. 136 ^ exhibits the same sub- 
ject painted as at Edfou, i. 137. 

Diocletian, pillar of, at Alexandris, called Pompey's Pillar, i. 42. 

Diodorus, ab inaccurate observer and careless compiler, i. 237 ; 
bis description of Thebes a very confused account, 1. 94; 
not remarkable for saying good things, ii. 149; his confusion 
of Assyrian and Egyptian history, i. 268; his account of 
the judgment of the dead in Egypt, ii. 147; his description 
of the palace of Osymandyas, .1. 238 ; passage from, de- 
scribing Egyptian mode of forming proportions of a statue^ 
i. 380 ; obtained bis knowledge firom priests, i. 27. 

Dionysus same as Osiris, ii. 176. 

Diospolis the Great, the Greek name of Thebes ; the great city 
•f Jupiter, i. 95. 

Dog, the, was buried in. sacred tombsi; was a favourite with the 
Egyptians; they possessed numerous species; painting of, 
coupled, with collars, and greyhound led by a man ; are 
found embalmed ; an embalmed dog's head in Museum, ii. 
295 ; many at Thebes ; usual head of, on human shoulders, 
resembles the fox, ii. 298 ; head of, a symbol of gross sen- 
suality, ii. 152 ; skeletons of, in tombs of Abousir, ii. 165 ; 
greyhounds, i. 394, 395. 

Domestic life, represented on walls of the painted sepulchres, i. 17. 

Door, no vestiges of a, have been discovered in Egypt; some in- 
dication of, on remaining jambs; remark on those of Solo* 
mon's temple, i.ll9. 

Doorways, Egyptian, found both with upright rectangular jambs 
and with jambs inclined to each other; Humboldt mistaken 
about,!. 116; rectangular form occurs in the oldest build- 
ings ; at Edfou ; at Medinet Abou ; at Ipsambul; in a pyra- 
mid of Sakkara ; in the old Ammonium at Siwah ; inclining 
form iound at Medinet Abou$ in a monolith at Philn; at 
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Deo6en%, i. 117; in^floer wMiMir«ri _ 
PiecidiUy giv« Mme idea of; oldnt D«ne, UiuMi i 
doorwtyt deieribed by Vitruvius m ineKmn^f tkb ftm a|p*> 
pears most frequently in more recent Egyptian buildings, i. 
118; thbs^ in the propyla are one of the most imposinf 
parts of Elyptian architecture^ i. 77 ; that at Caroak 64 ieet 
in height, i. 87. 

Doric temples, the oldest not inferior in magnitude to the largest 
edifices of Egypt, i. 98. 

Doum, the Thebaic palm, i. 103; forms of Egyptian pillar derived 
from the previous use of, i. 111. 

Drawings on papyri, description of ; animals well delineated, ii* 
271. 

Draas, of Egyptian statues and sculptured figures described, it. 
12 te &^ and 83 to 86 ; of painted figures in Museum, vu 
52 to 54; of several statues of Isis minutely described by 
Winkelmane^ ii« 20, 21 ; description of two embroidered 
tunics, ii. 119; deicription of long vest commonly worn by 
females, resembling prteted calico ; rows of beautiful needle- 
^ work ; beautiful dresa of famales in Rosdlini's plates, ii. 86; 
female dresses in curious paliitlagi ii. 67, 70 ; tie of- white 
cloth about loins, ii. 56, 60 ; abicft with beeves, ii. 60, 65 ; 
upper and under vest, ii. 122; descHplion of garment found 
in Leeds mummy; the calasiris of Beradetes; dress of the 
laity and of the priests described by ii«eedeia!», ii. 118; 
white dress of four Ethiopians in painting ft«ai tomb of 
Thebes, ii. 174 ; that of the figure on sarcophagi* cover m 
Museum, ii. 22, 23 ; of liou-headed figure ia M«M«m» ii* 
37; of colossal statue in Museum, ii. 42; of RawBaaaad 
bis wife, in a painting; is the best extant specimea «C4ia4a 
of Egyptian sovereigns ; is, in this respect, the most cariodt 
of Egyptian antiquities, ii. 83, 84, 85 ; dress is better undef* 
stood by comparison of statues and paintings, ii. 85 ; differ* 
ence of Egyptian and Oriental, represented on temple of 
Luxor, i. 387. (See Costume, Head-dress.) 

Dromos, the paved way leading to a temple lined each side with 
sphinxes, i. 80. 

Drovetti and Belzoni, i. 306. 

Ducks, description of a painting in a Thebaii tomb, 3,600 yean 
old, representing fowlers catching, ii.62; process of salting 
them, ii. 63 ; duck of the Nile very common in Egypt, ii31U 

£. 

Eagle, found frequently on monuments ; one of the sacred markf 

of the bull Apis, ii. 310. 
Earth, spherical figure of, unknown to Egyptians, ii. 32. 
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Etrtben ftss^Is, manufactnre of, represented on walls of Tbeban 
tomb, ii. 179, ISO. 

Earthquakes, very little injury dccasioned by, in Egypt and Africa, 
i 366. 

Bars, io Egyptian figures, placed much too high, as in the Museum 
liemnon, 1.253; ii. 11. 

Ear-rings, large circular, of females in a painting, Ii. 70; worn 
b)r crocodiles, ii. 304, 332 ; by a chieftain, i. 393. 

East, eight mummies found by Beizoni in their original position^ 
aU facing the, ii. 132. 

Edfou, temple of, one of the best preserved, i. 66 ; description of, 
i. 69; description of the painted sculptures on propyla of, i. 
76; superior to Denderah in magnitude; pronaos of, the 
only one in Egypt in such perfection, i. 74 ; propylaeon of, 
is largest and most perfect in Egypt ; front of, faces south, 
i. 79. 

Edifices, Egyptian, width of some of the great courts and cham- 
bers in, greater than the length ; entrance in centre of longest 
side, i. 88. 

Egypt {iee Nile), more credible history of, conimences when the 
Greeks got footing in, i. 126 ; political existence of, termi- 
nated 2,000 years ago, ii. 318 ; populous and powerful in 
time of Jacob, i. 17; monuments of, are its best history; 
mentioned first under name of Mizraim ; Coptic name of, is 
Ham or Cham ; view of early history of, i. 17, et seq. ; phy- 
sical aspect of, described by Volney, i. 14 ; physical pecu- 
liarities of, similar to those of India, i. 19 ; nearly all know- 
ledge of Antient Egypt has come to us through the Greek 
writers; history of, divided into four periods, i. 21 ; the bril- 
liant period, that which followed expulsion of shepherd 
kings, i. 31; series of kings of, from Herodotus and DiodoruSy 
i. ^; first conquest of, was by the Hyksos or shepherd 
kings, probably of Arab stock, i. 30 ; invasion of, by SilcO| 
i. 41 ; history of, under the Persians, obscurely known, ii. 
32 ; new order of things under Alexander, i. 34 ; traditions 
of the Asiatic conquests of monarchs of Egypt confirmed by 
historical painted sculptures, i. 392 ; remarkable event in 
history of, represented on monuments of Thebes and Ipsam- 
bul ; the triumph of Egyptian monarch over Asiatic enemy, 
a subject for Egyptians, like war of Troy to Greeks, i. 64 ; 
passages in a MS. concerning early connection of Egypt 
with India forged by a Brahnain, i. 19 ; antiquities of, can 
be understood only by studying the character of the country, 
i. 16 ; southern limits of, i. 6, 128 ; great variety of vegetable 
and mineral substances in, ii. 48 ; three geological divisions 
of, i. 362; geological and minendogical description of^ i. 10, 
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11, 12; poBsassed of abundant and durable wrUing-mate- 
rials, ii. 261 ; climate of, is dry, ii. 52; our knowledge of 
the temples of, limited, half a century ago, to a few iU-mad* 
' drawings, i. 167; some striking remains of antiquity are 
found in Middle Egypt, i. 42. (See Herodotus, Diodorui, 
Manethon, Kings.) 

Egyptians, theories concerning their origin; facts indicating 
early connection of Egyptians and Indians ; the most plau- 
sible theory traces them to Abyssinia, i. 18, 19 ; poorer 
class of, went nearly naked ; practised athletic sports, it. 4. 

Ekhmim, called by Herodotus, Chemmis, the antient Panopolis, 
ruins of two temples of; now contains best Coptic church 
in Egypt, i. 57, 

Elephant, figure of, only at temple of Philae, i. 75. 

Imephanta, island of, its situation ; description of the colossal 
elephant, from which it is named, i. 177; Erskine's de- 
scription of the magnificent excavated temple of, i. 178, 179 ; 
dedicated to Siva alone, i. 180 ; dimensions of ; description 
of pillars of, i« 179 ; picturesque views of, by Daniell, i. 
181 ; posterior to, and an imitation o^ constructed buildings 
above ground, i. 203. 

Elephantine, island of, antient remains on, not very striking; 
tome belong to age of Pharoah, i. 68; its ruins attest the 
art of the Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and Arab, i. 37. 

£1 Faioum, district of, one of the most interesting in Egypt, i. 53. 

Ellora, temples of, described; granite mountain, chiselled out 
from top to bottom; formed into innumerable temples; 
twenty appropriated to Siva; chief temple or monolith, 103 
feet long, 56 wide, 100 high, i. 182, 183. 

£1 Me9aourab, great. temple at, conjectured to be the original 
Ammonium, i. 18; vast collection of ruins at; original seat 
of the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, i. 173. 

Embalming, probable origin of, in Egypt, i. 15, ii. 151 ; earliest 
notice of, in Genesis ; oldest description of, is by Herodotus; 
as in use 450 b.o., ii, 99 ; his description of three modes of ; 
body placed in nitre seventy days; brain drawn through 
nostrils, ii. 100 to 103; incision made in the side, always 
the left, with Ethiopian stone ; conjectured to be a pyro. 
roachus silex, ii. 107; females of rank not delivered to em- 
balmers until third or fourth day after death ; whether 
foreigners were compelled to observe Egyptian mode of 
interment, ii. 103 ; account of, by Herodotus, appears sub- 
stantially correct, ii. 106 ; was a regular profession, ii. 100; 
not peculiar to Egypt; used by many antient nationa, and 
at the present day ; heads of new Zealand Chief embalmed 
with great skill ; Birmese priests are embalmed exactly in 
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BgyptiMi medtf} no traces of erabalnuiig ih Greece before 
Macedonian period, ii. 146; known at Babylon, ii. 144; 
was continued under the Roman Emperors, ii. 161 ; diversity 
in the process of; the pickling in brine not mentioned by 
Diodortis; was often dispensed with,ii. Ill ; when thebodv 
was plunged into boiling asphaltum, or bad this liquid pitcn 
poured oter it j difference between the time stated by He- 
rodotus and Dioddrus for the pickling process \ whether, 
after embalming> the cuticle were remored ; process^ accord- 
ing to M. Rouyer, of steeping in natron, and subsequent 
Operations of heating the bodies in stoves, ii. 112> 113; 
operation of making the incision often represented on papyri 
and mummy-ca^es) ii. 107; viscera and intestines were de- 
stroyed by powerful injection ; signification of ffu^fMun in 
Herodotud; in All modos of embalming, bodies lay seventy 
days steeped in natron ; description of the cheap mode of pre- 
serving bodies, ii. 116; preservation of interior parts; no 
example yet found of incision aevted up, as stated by Hero* 
dotus ; instance of stomach filled with Jumps of pitch and 
myrrh; others with pounded aromatics, ii. 110^ 111; de- 
8Cri4)tion of va^, containing embalmed intestines and viscera, 
ii. 108 ; the account^ by Porphyrins, of the teremony of 
throwing the viscera into the Nile, ii* 109 ; that part of the 
account of, by Diodorus> which speakt of the operator being 
cursed and pelted, probably untrue, ii. 105. (See Mummies.) 

Embalmers, represented in ' pictures, painted black ; with 

> jackals' heads, ii, 107, 108; formed a distinct caste; had 
free admission, with the priests, into the temples, ii. 105. 

Emerald, was objeot of mining speculation^ ii. 329. 

Enamel, gilded, hieroglyphics of, ii. 121. {See Eyes.) 

Eaeborial language of Egypt, an ingenious paper in Dublin 

, University Review on the, ii. 371; characters of, ii. 318; 
Dr. Young's remarks on the enchorial text of the Rosetta 
Stone, ii. 344 ; a papyrus wi^itteti in, it. 271« 

Enclosures, rectangular, of pyramids^ tombs, catacombs, ruins, 
and .great sphinx, ii.202. 

Entablature, Egyptian, great height of; exceedingly high and 

f maesivo in olddst Dorie temples, 1. 98. 

Ergamenes, an Ethiopian king, educated in the Greek philoso- 
phy ; massacred all tbe prieits of Am men, at the golden 
temple, 1. 174, 175. 

^ments, the antient Hermonthis^ ruins of, very extensive ; sculp* 
tures of temple, different from any other; remains of Greek 
ckordh at I was once an episoopal- see ; remains of a tank 

, near the tefl>pk>^ i. 66» 
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EtMh, antient Lttopolis, rains of, coostdered by Dtnon as one 
of the finest specimens of Egyptian acchitecture, i. 67* 

Ethiopia, the eighteen monarchs of, mentioned by Herodotus, are 
all prior to Sesostris ; probably introduced into Egypt the ri- 
tnal of Meroe and worship of Isis and Ammon ; kings of, paid 
strict obedience to the superior power of the hierarchy, l 
172; was the parent of Egyptian civilization, i. 174 ; Egypt, 
says Diodorus, received the practice of deifying kings, 
hieroglyphic writing, embalming, whole sacred ritual and 
forms of sculpture from, i. 168 ; warriof<iueens of, i. 171 ; 
language and religion of, same as those of Egypt, i. 96. 

Ethiopians, representation of four, in a painting, ia tomb of 
Thebes, ii. 174; described by Herodotus as painted half 
with gypsum, half vermilion, ii. 45. 

Eusebiua, Greek text of the chronicles of, exifta only in fragmaats, 
i.26. 

Exodus, quoted, concerning the Israelites in Egypt, i. 20. 

Eyes, Egyptian, described, ii. 9 ; of mummies, found soMetimts 
replaced by glass or porcelain, ii. 115 ; eyes and e3febrows 
of superior mummies, of enamel, beautifully executed, iL 
120 ; a gold statue with eyes of precious stones, i. 290 ; a 
Greek head in Museum, with eye-sockets hollowed out to 
receive eyes of another materia, ii. 18; %va of an eye 
occurs often on Egyptian mouuments, ii. 328* 

F. 

Face, Egyptian (tee Physiognomy, Byes^ MoQth, &e,\ curiotis 
descnption of several, in antient papyrus BIS., ii. 274; 
many Egyptian statues have individual character of, ii, 42 ; 
of great Sphinx, remarkably calm and placid, ii. 244 ; <of 
female figure in Museum, remarkable for pleasing expression, 
ii. 13; of male figure in Museum, with smiling expfressioBy 
and good example of beard-case, ii. 38« 

Fan, representation of an Egyptian, ii. 179« 

Fawn, represented in a painting, it 67. 

Feast, Egyptian, image of a corpse exhibited at» ii. 149. * 

Features. (See Physiognomy, Face, Eyes, &c.) 

Fellahs, half-savage Arabs ; their huts stuck like wasps' nests on 
the temples, i. 75. 

Females, Egyptian, appear to have enjoyed pleasores of the table 
with the males, ii. 79. 

Fig-sycamore used by Egyptians for great variety of purposes, 
11.129. 

Figures, Egyptian (^iee Statues, Colossi, Face, Dress, Re- 
liefs), characteristics of, generally assumed to be ugly^ 
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stiff, and ungraceful; answer to this objection, ii. 1, et seq.; 
head and extremities of, deserve particular attention, ii. 9 ; 
contrasted with Grecian, ii. 7, 8, 9 ; description of two, 
roan and wife, in Museum, ii.2 ; kneeling, several excellent 
in roundness of limb, ii. 4, 5 ; description of one in Museum, 
on. bended knees, holding tablet containing three other 
figures, ii. 36, 37 ; seated, have fect placed parallel to each 
other, ii. 5 ; seated, one in Museum, possessing much merit, 
ii. 38 ; standing, have one foot advanced, ii. 5 ; description 
of standing figure of large corpulent man, ii. 38, 41 ; de- 
scription of two painted, in Museum, ii. 52, 53 ; similar 
groups of; coloured female figure in Museum, a curious 
and beautiful specimen of Egyptian art; finely formed and 
rounded, ii. 54, 55^; fragment of, in Museum, remarkable 
for cross-legged attitude, similar to Hindu statues, ii. 30; 
those sculptured on Egyptian temples said by Strabo to 
resemble the Tyrrhenian and very antient Greek, i. 81 ; 
male generally represented naked, except cloth about the 
middle, ii. 15 ; male and female, bearing before them mono- 
liths, or shrines, ii. 16, i. 379 ; female, lion-headed, from 
Thebes, with disk on head ; great variety of, in Museum, ii. 
37,38; of the apostles in temples, painted upon those of 
Egyptian deities, i. 38; Egyptian and Hindoo attached b^ 
the back ; square pillar at back remained to latest age, u 
374 ; description of one in Museum, i. 375 ; in relief, i. 
384. 

Fire, worship of, pyramids and obelisks thought to relate to, iL257. 

Fish, Egyptian priests not permitted to eat, ii» 62 ; skeletons of 
small, in tombs of Abousir, ii. 165. 

Fishermen, modem, of Egypt, their accurate knowledge of water 
animals, ii. 303. 

Fist, colossal, in Museum, description and dimensions of, i. 256, 
257. 

Flagellum, symbol of Osiris, i. 105, 225 ; ii. 152. 

Flax, probably indigenous^product of Egypt; cultivated and 
manufactured from the earliest times, ii. -125 ; said by 
Herodotus to have been cultivated by the Colchi, ii. 184; 
bas-relief in grottoes of Eileithuias, representing gathering 
of, ii. 194; and in tomb of Eum El Ahmar, ii. 195; fibres 
of, are transparent tubes, jointed like cane, ii. 189. 

Foot, curious foot-shaped block of granite, found by Riippel, at 
Barkal ; conjectured to be the sandal of Perseus ; footstep 
of Hercules seen by Herodotus on a rock; description of 
Egyptian feet, ii. 12; Roman (measure}^ 11 inches nearly, 
ii. 228 ; position of, ii. 5. 
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FoiUt, or Old Cairo, on tb« site of a town named Babylon, i. 49. 

Freestone, ruins of, large building made of, at Barkal, i. 162. 

Friezes, description of two, so cadled, of an Egyptian temple, in 
Museum, particularly deserving examination, L 120 ; speci- 
mens of genuine Egyptian art ; contain correct delineation 
of natural objects; in high state of preservation, i. 126. 

Funeral procession, Egyptian, represented in Rosellini's work, 
ii. 154 to 156 ; description of a very singular picture in 
Rosellini, representing a, ii. 156» 157 ^ sledge drawn by 
oxen, and boats crossing the lake, ii. 159 ; horses never 
found drawing the bier ; processions were apparently very 
expensively exhibited, ii. 157; in some drawings, mummy 
seen conveyed in a boat; females with bare breasts and 
loose hair ; mourners apparently hired for the occasion, ii. 
158,159. 

Furniture, Egyptian, singular beauty and elegance of forms of; 
evidently designed to please the eye ; certain evidence of 
social refinement, ii. 338, 339; Egyptians delighted in 
appropriating form of lion for sofas and couches, i. 228. 

Future state, believed in by Egyptians, iu 1 5 1 . 



Ganges, subterraneous communication of, with pyramidal temples, 
near Benares, ii, 255. 

Garden, Egyptian, picture representing, has all the formality of 
old Dutch garden, ii. 74. 

Gartaas, temple of, boatman pay adoration to, i, 144. 

Qau, his work on Nubia | exact copies of some of its finest en- 
gravings, in the present volumes, i. 3 ; quotation from, o« 
the effect produced by an Egyptian temple, i. 149 ; a ju- 
dicious critic on Egyptian architecture, i. 150 ; his opinion, 
as an architect, particularly valuable ; his three propositioiu 
concerning Nubian arcbitectnre, L 129. 

Gau el*Kebir, antient Antaeopolis, remarkable for remains of 
antient temple, 300 feet long ; a portico of eighteen columns, 
8 feet diameter, 62 feet high ; thrown down in 1819 1 sur- 
rounded with grove of paln-treesy i. 56, 57. 

Gausapa, sort of clothing On twu Greek statues of Isis ; winter- 
dress of Roman ladies, ii. 21. 

GeMnetry, no evidence of any great progress in, among antient 
Egyptians, ii. 340. 

Gilding; art of, M(ell known to antient Egypt; gilded wooden 
cow, containing embalmed body of daughter of Myctrinus ; 
many mummies found gilded, ii. 114 j gUd«d «aam«lh ii. 121, 
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Giraffe, Agatharchides, first Greek writer who mentions the, i. 
395 ; excellent representation of, in temple of Kalapshi, i. 
394; occurs only once or twice; was not sacred, ii. 289; 
figure of, at Medinet Abou and Erments, i. 75. 

Girsheh, temple of, described ; exceedingly rude ; shows infancy 
of art of sculpture^ i. 137. 

Glass^ art of fabricating, of high antiquity; known perhaps 
earliest in Egypt ; beads of blue, and larger masses, found 
in mummies ; ear-rings of crocodiles probably of, ii. 332 ; 
specimens of Egyptian glass analysed by Professor John, ii. 
334 ; antient blue, said by Davy to be coloured with cobalt ; 
that coloured with copper must have been opaque ; black 
substance found in mummies said to be true glass coloured 
with iron, ii. 335 ; paintings, representing glass-blowing ; 
Pliny*s account of the accidental discovery of, in Phcenicia; 
high antiquity of Phoenician glass-making is not proved, as 
that of Egypt, by existing specimens, ii. 336 ; Egypt proba- 
bly the parent country of this art ; thence diffused among 
Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans; great use of, as article 
of luxury, among wealthy Romans, in time of first Emperors ; 
chiefly imported from Phoenicia and Egypt ; has greatly con- 
tributed to domestic comfort and progress of science; passages 
collected by M. Boudet, from antient writers, to show the 
extensive use of, among the Romans, and perfection of the 
art by the Egyptians and Phoenicians ; drinking, burning, 
looking-glasses, glass gems, made long before time of Pliny ; 
used in sky-lights of antient Roman and modern Egyptian 
baths; coloured, used on Roman walls and pavements; 
coarse articles of, still made in Egypt, il 337. 

Glazing, of baked clay figures and ornaments, ii. 333; of jar, ii. 26. 

Globe, winged, with erect serpent, usual ornament of doorway- 
fHezes, i. 17. 

Glue, Egyptian, experiment on, by Professor John ; probably 
made of hard bides of rhinoceros and hippopotamos, ii. 51 ; 
glue-water used to make colours tenacious, ii. 47. 

Goat, received especial honour at Mendes in Delta, ii. 289 ; was 
eat«R by people of Thebes, it. 296. (5m Mendes.) 

Gold, supply .of, in Egypt; proved by gold leaf on mummies, ii. 
321 ; numerous vases and vessels of, represented in paintings, 
ii. 329 ; mines in Egypt, site of, i. 12 ; description by 
Agatharchides, of antient mode of working, ii. 321, etseq. ; 
site of, identified by D'Anville, with that of Jebel Allaka ; 
more probably Hamamy,.ii. 323. 

jOoote, Egyptian, chenalopex of Herodotus ; occurs frequently 
on seulptttres; not sacred bird ; favourite article of food for 
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priesU; was nnder care of I«s; place called CbenoboBcia 
(goose-pens) in Upper Egypt ; was very common in Egypt, 
ii. 311 ; was common article of food| ii. 62, 268 ; goose- 
quill used for writing, ii. 268 ; apparently a great demand 
for, in Egypt; priests had plentiful supply of; goose and 
duck painting favourite subjects of Egyptians, ii. 62; appears 
to have been a standing dish, it 78; finely sculptured on 
altar, in Museum, ii. 41 ; curious painting, representing a 
flock of, ii. 60 ; Coptic word for, ii. 347. 

Gorganto, considerable remains of, described by RUppely i. 154 ; 
name of Ramses found at, i. 155. 

Gossypium, species of cotton described by Pliny, iL 184; 
religiosum, seeds of, found in Theban tomb, ii. 186. 

Goumeh, Qoumou, or El Ebek, situation of, i. 237; description 
of tombs of; excavated in the plains, 14 feet below the 
surface, i. 208; ii. 166, et seq. 

Granite, in Upper Egypt, in early periods used only for obelisks 
and [gateways, i. 66 ; quarries of, near Syene, employed 
many hands, i. 68 ; surface of, becomes decomposed by 

^ action of atmosphere, i. 357 ; prodigious blocks of, io miss 
of Bebek, i. 43. (See Quarries, PoUsh.) 

Greek writers, derived their knowledge of Egyptian history 
merely from traditional explanations of the sculptures on 
temples and grottoes, i. 397. 

Greek language, fact of its extension proved by inscriptions, 
from the Delta to Abyssinia, L 398 ; its adoption in Nubia 
in reign of Diocletian, i. 41. 

Greeks, very numerous all over Egypt, under the dynasty of the 
Ptolemies, u 148; from time of Amasis, 569 b.c., b«gan in 
Egypt to blend their religious ideas and forms of art with 
' the Egyptians, i.397; built temples, i, 129; adopted 
Egyptian usages, ii. 20, i. 398 ; introduced their gods into 
Egypt, ii. 20. 

Grinding-stones, made at Bebek, of the pedestals and capitals of 
temple pillars, i. 49. 

Grottoes of El Cab, Eleithuias, painted chambers of, the best 
place for studying domestic life and rural economy of 
antient Egyptians, i. 67; of Beui-Hassan, L 56. 

H. 

Hadjar Selseleh, extensive quarries of, i. 67; family groups of 

sculptured figures in tombs of, i. 137. 
Hadrianus Cssar, of all the Roman Emperors, the greateet friend 

of Egypt, and lover of lier arts and religion, i. 348. * 
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Hair, worn by Egyptians, tbick and basby | ibared to strengtben 
it; few Egyptians, says Herodotui, were bald; female 
mummies found with long and beautiful ; male mummies 
found always shaved ; heads of laymen shaved after death, 
1i. 1 15 ; instance on a mummy of, black, thick, and curly, ti» 
121 ; wife of Ramses with black, hanging down to waist, 
braided in long chains or ropes, ii. $5 ; black, hanging down 
to middle of the back of a female, in funeral procession, ii. 
1 57 ; of Egyptian women, fell down at the back in ntime- 
rous tresses ; a mummy with, quite black, ii. 98 ; two very 
curious Egyptian paintings, of party of ladies having pro- 
' fusion of black tresses, ii. 69, 75; figure of Harpocrates with 
long lock of, hanging do WD right side of face,i. 159; twisted 
lock of, on head of Ramses, resembling ram's horn, ii. 82 ; 
instance of shaved bead, iit 64 ; bald men, in a painting ia 
Museum, ii. 62 ; black, and white, of men, in a painting, i. 285. 

Hfcn, Egyptian, in Piccadilly, a monstrous combination, i. 99 ; 
enormous, in pagoda of Chalembaram, with more than 1,000 
pillars, 36 feet high, i. 184. {See Camak.) 

Ham, or Cham, the Coptic name of Egypt, i. 17. 

Hamilton, Mr., his ^gyptiata preferred to other authorities, i.2; 
his description of Camak, i. 91. 

Hands, Egyptian, made clumsily and shapeless, ii. 11 ; colossal 
fists better formed, ii. 12; not always placed flat on the 
thigh, i 257. 

Hare or rabbit, in Egypt, not sacred, but article of food ; drawings 
of, ii.298. 

Harpocrates, resemblance of, to Horus, ii. 305 ; figure of, at 
Edfou, i. 75,; with ram*8 horns, standing on foot of a colossus 
in Argo, i. 159. 

Harps, representations of, frequently found in Theban tombs, ii. 
339 ; in harper's tomb at Thebes, one of elegant form, ii. 
177; one with twenty-one strings; free attitude of harper, 

s ii. 178. 

Hawk, Egyptian, much larger 'than Greek ; was deified and em- 
balmed, ir. 310; head of, often found on human body as 
emblem of Phre, the sun ; with regal cap, represented the 
sun, ii. 152, 174, 310 ; was reverenced by the Greeks, ii. 
310 ; death, the punishment for killing one, in Egypt,ii. 300. 

Head-dress, Egyptian, description of, ii. 12, 13; of female figures 
in Rosellini ; example of curious and beautiful, ii. 86 ; of 
painted figures in Museum, ii. 52 to 55; vulture-fonned, of 
Arsinoe, ii. 89 ; of a Memnon, in Museum ; supposed by Po- 
cocke to be imitation of Theban palm, i. 278 ; Bottiger's 

* opinion of it, i. 254. (See Mexican Sculpture.)' , 
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Heeren, his work on Bgypt well deterviDg a careful perusal ; and 
his work on Antient India, i. 3 ; opinion of, about caravan- 

, roads between Carthaginia and Thebes, i. 33 ; quoted con- 
cerning tlie original temple of Ammon^ i. 18. 

tleliopolis, or On (see Matarie), one of the most famed of Egyp- 
tian cities ; its site marked bv an obelisk ; ruins of, three 
miles in circuit ; description or, by Abdallatif, i. 47, 48 ; the 
most learned college of Egyptian priests ; records of^ i. 26. 
(See Obelisk.) 

Helmet, of Ramses, of polished metal, studded with gold, ii. 84. 

Hemp, tubular structure of, ii. 191. 

Hena6 plant, used for dying mummy-cloth ; now cultivated at 
Cairo, it. 189 ; a yellow pigment, used in the East, ii. 47. 

Hephaestus, or Phtha, symbol of eternal fire; represented by the 
Scarabseus, ii. 313 ; description of remains of the great tem- 
ple of, at Memphis; was begun by the mythical king Men; 
six colossal statues placed before it by Sesostris ; was en- 

; tire in Strabo's time ; state of, in twelfth century, i. 52. 

Hermapion, the Egyptian inscriptions which he translated into 
Greek are not, says Champollion, on any existing obelisk in 
Rome, i. 339. 

Hermes, invented letters m Egypt, ii. 366 ; pillars at Carnak in 
character of, i. 105 ; temple of, i. 46. (^See Ibis.) 

Herodotus, visited Egypt about a century after death of Amasis, 
i.84; derived his information chiefly from priests of Mem- 
phis, i. 25 ; deep religious feeling of; his decent respect for 
all religions a proof of his good sense ; a sacred reason always 
respected by, ii. 118; an admiraljk Lr^vellcr, i« 3D5 ; th^ 
fattier of history ; his veraciiyj ace Krate and minute observa- 
tion, i. 396 ; in his numerous dlgrEsaiona seldom includes 
anything not necessary to hh mam objecti, ii* 243; sLory ntf 
is a singular specimen of Ec^^yptimi gosjjiping tradition, ii. 
239; his description of EubisEi^j i« 46 | quoted, ctjijcerning 
Darius in Egypt, i. 34 ; 1$ mi-iriken in siaytni^ at! wine drunk 
in Egypt was imported, ii. 7S ; his accuuni of vhe proces^i of 
embalming, ii. 100 ; was aL Thebi'^^ ii, 243; age oF^ iL 99. 

Hierarchy, Egyptian, the three great cenfres of the, were Memphis* 
Thebes, and Heliopolis, i. 25 j lii it<t origin prob^ibly pro- 
moted civilization and comti^erce, i. 174. (^8ee Prie^ls.) 

Hieroglyphics, Egyptian (see Ch^m^aiWan, Voung, Zoega)| ac- 
coniing to Champollion, are ;U onco hgiirativet KymboEical, 
and phonetic; translation of the passage pf CleipenSj de- 
scribing the different kinds of Egyptian writing, li. 361, 362 ; 

> tabular view of these modejij and remarks on, by M. Le- 
tronne, ii. 363 to 365 1 Cham pull Son's mode of tmerpreting 
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by means of Coptic^ ii* 355 ; ■pecimtn of this process from 
Rosellini, ii. 357 to 359; remarks on it, ii. 273] 360; con- 
jectured first by Zoega to represent sounds, ii. 346; some 
existing texts of, supposed to have been written 1,500 or 
2,000 years b.c., ii. 355 ; description of hieroglyphic writ-^ 
ing on papyri, ii. 270; none found on or in the pyramids; 
, perhaps originally inscribed on then; some evidence of this 
fact, ii. 218, 219 ; found on block between paws of the great 
sphinx, ii. 247 ; found at Sakkarah, ii. 240 ; at Sesce, i. 156 ; 
absence of, not decisive means for assigning the age of sculp- 
tures, ii. 17; hieroglyphic sculptures on pyramid of Mexico,!!. 
255 ; most, but not dl animals used in, were sacred, ii. 289 ; 
head of camel or ass never appear in, ii. 166 ; painted, ex- 
ample of, same colours assigned to same symbol, ii. 157, ii. 
86 ; some executed apparently with wooden mould, ii. 161 ; 
some impressed on leather with heated metal types, ii. 122 ; 
proved by ZoSga not to have been disused, on' the conquest 
of Egypt, by Cambyses, but continued till Christianity suc- 
ceeded Paganism, i. 298; are not signs of sounds, ' ii. 360, 
369. (See Coptic.) 

Hindoo temples, sculptures of, to be compared with those of 
Egypt, 1.127; no sufficiently accurate drawings and plans 
of, i. 188 ; pyramidal form appears in the oldest, i, 100 ; ac- 
cording to Gau, are posterior to those of Nubia, i. 129. 
(See India.) 

Hippopotamus, head of^ on body of calf, ii. 313. 

Hog, figure of, appears several times well drawn, at Edfou, i. 79. 

Holy recess, or sanctuary (see Adytum), small oblong room, 
at Edfou, 33 feet by 17 ; figure of deity was placed in, l. 
73 ; always of small dimensions, not supported by pillars, i. 
85 ; at Camak, consists of three apartments, i. 92 ; priests 
only, and kings, admitted into the, i. 73. 

Homer, speaks of Thebes as having 100 gates, i. 95$ alludes to 
festival of holyship, in speaking of Jupiter's visit to Ethi- 
opia, i. 96. 

Honey, bodies preserved in, ii. 144, 147. 

Horse, figure of, is hieroglyphic, occurs very rarely ; instance of, 
at Medioet Abou and Edfuu, i. 75, ii. 289 ; occurs fre- 
quently in historical sculptures at Thebes, i. 79 ; was not a 
sacred animal, ii. 289 ; embalmed head of, never found in 
tombs, ii. 166; painting of horses, ii. 72. 

Horus, son of Osiris, Typhon took form of crocodile to escape 
from vengeance of, iL 305 ; represented trampling on croco- 
dile, ii. 307; sitting in lap of Isis, i. 61 ; beard-case appro- 
priated to, i. 254. 
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Homes, private, utura of, did not prevent the rusing of the level 

of cities ; the mass of them were mere huts, i. 47. 
Husband and wife, figures of^ after death, united by Egyptian 

sculptors, ii. 2. 
Hyksos, or sbepherd-kirfgs, conquest and reign of the, betweee 
\ 1600 and 1800 b.c.; event of their expulsion a principal 

subject of Egyptian art ; represented ou walls of Theban 

edifices, i. 30. 

I. 

Ibis, characteristics of ; found frequently embalmed ; skeleton of, 
in Museum ; specimens of, in English collections, with feathers 
on,ii. 164; was sacred; received universal adoration; two 
species of, described by Herodotus, ii. 307 ; black, descrip« 
tion of; white, often found embalmed, and with feathers well 
preserved, ii. 308 ; Thoth often represented with head and 
beak of; description of Rosellini's plates of two species of; 
description of, by Cuvier ; the Abou-bannes of Bruce ; when 
the emblem of Thoth, is painted black, ii. 309; death the 
punishment for killing one, ii. 300 ; story ofj eating serpents, 
is untrue, ii. 310; said by Plutarch to belong to Hermes 
(Thoth) ; Egyptians wrote the first letter an ibis, ii. 366. 

Ichneumon, figure of, obtained by Denon, ii. 333 ; devours croco- 
diles' eggs, ii. 304. 

Iconoclasts, Christian image-breakers, their demolition of innu- 
merable remains of antiquity, i. 40, 41 ; their fury more de- 
structive of Egyptian art than all the ravages of other bar- 
barians, ii. 326. . 

Immortality of soul, believed in Egypt ; existence of human 
being af\er death supposed to depend on preservation of dead 
body ; this the popular belief, ii. 151 ; when the body de« 
cayed the soul lost its place in happy regions, ii. 152. 

India, no work on antient buildings of, to be compared with the 
splendid works on Egypt, i. 127, 181; ground-plans; sec- 
tions; details and accurate dimensions wanted; views by 
Daniell, i. 181; is most rich in still-existing examples of 
superstition; monstrous superstition of antient Egypt* and 
parallel insunces existing in India, ii. 318; curious resem- 
blance to the antient ritual of Egypt in still-existiug insti- 
tutions of India, i. 139; many curious points of resemblance 
in sacred buildings of Egypt and India, i. 19; comparison 
of temples of, with those of Hgypt, 1. 186 ; Hindoos and 
Egyptians plastered walls for making reliefs, i. 189 ; archi- 
tecture of constructed buildings in, has its original type in 
the pyramidal form, i, 200. {See Architecture.) 
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Indigo, mode of preparing, in Egypt, ii. 47 ; iised for dying saU 
faces cl mummy-cloihs; meationed by Pliny as producing 
K ea nlHwl fnu^ wfaie. ezpofted to heat, ii. 190. 

Uk^ ECTptiae, rtnailai ems trtiet» described by Pliny, ii. 267; 
ef papyri, found stilt vary Uadiy it 26A| iniUals and portions 
QfMSS. inred,ii.270, 272. 

Inscription (tee Rosetta Stone); (keek, ob lenplft of Plttla% i. 
145 (eee Greek language) ; Greek text, and traaalatie* of 
that of Balbillus, found before the great sphinx, ii. 37S| 
Greek tfit* and translation of similar one, in Museum, ii. 
381. 

Insects, scarabttttS and bee, the only, on Egyptian monuments, ii« 
313 ; dermestea poUinetus, above 270, taken out of a mummy- 
skull, ii. 107. 

Intercolumnial walls at Denderah, more than two-thirds of height 
of pillars ; same Ui Nubian temples, i. 100. 

Interment refused to those who died in debt, ii. 147. (See Judg- 
ment) 

Ipsambul, description, by Belsoni, of great rock-cut temple of; first 
opened by Belzoni, i. 130 i considered by Heeren to be a 
tomb, i. 133; description of smaller rock-cut temple of; has 
been more completely examined than the large one, i. 134 ; 
ceiling blue, richly sculptured and painted ; older excavations 
in Nubia.tban those of, 1.136; name of Ramses on many 
parts of ; coeval with great Theban monuments ; originally 
called Kerkis, i. 134 ; attributed to Ramses, ii. 83. 

Iron ore, very plentiful in Egypt; art of smelting it, and making 
excellent steel, of very high antiquity in India ; reasons for 
non-appearance of, ameng the relics of E^ptian art, ii. 
325 ; sickle of, found by Belzoni at Thebes, ii. 326 ; imple- 
ments of, known to antient Egyptians, ii. 321 ; found, by 
Mn Burton, at Hamamy, i. 12 ; possessed by Egyptians in 
time of Herodotus, ii. 326; mines of, mentioned bv Makrizi 
Egypt, says Agatharchides, had nonf, i, 12; oxide of, used 
for brown and red colour, ii. 47 ; for colouring gUss, it* 
334. 

Isi>^ worship of, probably descended the Nile from higher regions 
near Abyssinia, i. 109; was venerated under form of cow, ii. 
289 ; figure of, is a female with horns of cow, ii. 295 (tee 
Deities); all figures of, wear mantle in peculiar fashion, ii. 22 ; 
description, by Winkelmann, of the form and dress of three 
Greek, Egyptian, and two Greek statues of; figure of, holding 
horn of abundance, ii. 20, 21 ; uncertain when sUtues of, 
■were introduced into Greece ; temple to, built at Rome by 
Attgiistus, ii. 24 ; temple of, at Western Thebes, i. 237 ; at 
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Debod, L 144 ; at Ombi, i. 67 $ at Moant Barkal, ofiyphoii 
and,i. 161 ; figure of, in adytum of Mpnnt Barkat, L 162; 
temple of) at Dendorah, whether built in time of Aurelius, i. 
36 ; ruins of magnificent temple at Bebek, probably dedi- 
cated to, i. 43; seated fl^^re with expanded wings, on 
mummy-cases, generally called, ii. 130 $ wooden cow, with 
gilded' orb OH head, rrpreseutiog, i« 371 $ edoMa! figures 
at Ipsambul supposed to represent, i. 135 ; statue of, not 
allowed to be seen by Pausanius, i. 73; subdued TVphon, 
i. 168. 

Isis-headed capitals and pillars, one of the mosteommonof all the 
sacred architectural forms of Egypt; is tmceable to site of 
Meroe in Nubia,!. 168 ; DenderaL pillarji. 58) 105 ; remarks 
on, i. 108, 109 ; called Athor-headed, il. 22. (See Capital) 

'Israelites, some of the pyramids probaUy built by, i« 20 ; left 
Egypt in time of shepherd-kingi, i. 30. 



Jacob, embalmed by command of Joseph ; carried from Egypt to 
Canaan in great state, it 99. 

Jars, or urns, Egyptian, sometimes contain sacred animals; several 
specimens in Museum ; commonly called canepi ; surprising 
freshness of ; porous* used by antieut Egyptians for cooling 
Nile water ; ^reat numbers still made ^n Bg^pc; appears in 
Egyptian and Hindoo zodiacs, ii. 25, 26, 27 ; large collection 
in Museum of earthen^ used for embalmed birds ; many in 
tombs of Abousir, ii»,i64. (See Vases,. Quelle h^) 

Java^ remains of large temples in; the most splendid at Chaudi- 
sevu; contains marble statues of gods; gigantic. statues at 
entrance, like watchmen, i. 290 ; interior of Java is rich in 
monuments of Indian architecture and sculpture ; largest 
edifices of, at Br4tibanan ; colossal statues at entrance, like 
watchmen; priaoipial temple is pyramidal, i. 189. 

^ws faithfully represented with long beards in painting in tomb 
of Thebes, ii. 174. 

John, Professor, of Beriin, bis chemical analysis of Egyptian €<► 
lours, ii. 46 ; hit experiment on a layer of Egyptian glue or 
Varnish, ii. 51. 

.Joseph, was embalmed in Egypt ; was carried by Israelites forty 
years in their wanderings; finally deposited at Shechem, 
ii. 99. 

Judgment of the dead in Egypt, account of, by Diodorus, ii. 147; 
moral effect of, in excluding from privilege of interment, ii. 
148; not mentioned by Herodotus; evidence of monomente 
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sbow U to be pari of the geeuine relif iteii system of Bfjrpt, 
ii. 149 J importaat cWil object of this tnstttntioii 9 a power- 
ful iQstruiDeQt in hapds of priests, li, 148; kings not exempt 
from, ii. 150; from that observed before interment arose 
the DotioB of another, before admission into the happy abodes 
of rest ; dead admitted to happiness only after having stood 
this trial before the judge below, represented on rolls of pa- 
pyri; example on mummy-casein Museum, ii. 15) ; another 
in Denon, explained by Heeren ; figure weighed in scales, 
ii, 152} body tal^en across a Uke or pond, as part of funefal 
rites; boat containing body in mttmmy*ohesl recurs often on 
papyri, tombs, and temples, ii. 15Q, 271. 

Julius Africanus, chronicles of, i. 26. 

Jupiter, Ammoo and Zeus the sasne as ; Diospolis, or Thebes, was 
the great city of, i. 95 ; tombs at Thebes of the feoudes sa- 
cred to, i. 238. 

K. 

Kalapsh6, description of historical sculptural in temple of> pos- 
sessing surpassing interest, i. 392. 

Kennedy, Dr., bis description of the Hindoo method of peBihing 
granite, i. 206. 

Keroun lake, supposed outlet of the waters of, i. 10. 

Kings, Egyptian, series o^ from Diodorus^ t<> Heredolas, i 23, 
et seq.; discrepancy of their accounts, i. 25, 26 ; djmaalieft 
of,L 27, et seq.; early, possessed both royal and priestly 
dignity, i. 293; shared attributes of the gods, i, 106; bound 
by the hierarchy to practise striet and daily religioua du- 
ties, i. 85, 174; in Ethiopia an4 Egypt their a«:li were 
prescribed by ^he college of priests ; yiekied inplioil obe- 
oience, and quietly submitted to death, i. 174 ; portralls of, 
extant as far back as Amenbof^ Thutnes, and Ramses^ ik 79, 
80, 81 ; individual likeness evident in portraits of, it 80 ; 
lamily Mkeness, ii. 81 ;, nanes el Egyptian and Greek, w«w 
put on buildings erected or repaired by them, i. 86. 

Kissing the feet, representation of a Kan kneeling down t^anolker,. 
ii.56^ 

Kou^ the antient Coptes, i 61. 

L. 

Labeiur, predigieus e^tpendtture o4 required by the religieue sys- 
tem of Egyptiae, i^ 126 ; patieni and nevee-tiru^ apiMt ef the 
Egyptian sculptor and painAnr, 1 127; ii. 135> i. 384» 

Labyrintb^i.^ 

Uv^uagfi (s«!eA)ph«JbeQi reiMrk ikpo» Urn YOfda •§, a» pos- 
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•ttiiiig or irot the ti)^ of relatioUy iL 3^, 370; tiro dit- 
tinct, ated in Egypt ; the hieroglyphic and enchorial, not 
identical, but radically distinct, iL 371 ; definition of al- 
phabetic, iL 372. 

Law>8nits, wooden ftatoei representing people engaged m, L 
240. 

Lead, exists near Mount Sinai ; remark of Belsoni on a kind 
of; less common in Egypt than gold; antient mines of, 
existing in Egypt; etj^ology of the name of, ii. 327. 

Leather, art of making, known to Egypt, iL 339. {See Shoes.) 

Leiden, Egyptian Mueeum at, is particularly rich in papyrus 
MSS.; contains 147, 20 of them in Greek; is formed 
chiefly of the collection of M. Anastasy, ii. 281. 

Leo Africanus, his Mohammedan testimony concermog the 
tomb of Alexander, iL 140. 

Leontopolis, the Lbn-City, was in the Delta ; Diodorus speaks 
of a living lion maintained and reverenced there, as Apis at 
Memphis, L 229 ; is not mentioned by Herodotus, ii. 297 ; 
another city so called in Phcenicia, i. 231. 

Level, mode of ascertaining in India, by a drop of water, L 
310. 

Libraiy, sacred in Palace of Osmandyas, remarkable inscription 
on, i. 240. 

Libvan Desert, ancient buildings found in the, L 128. 

light, none in the temples, except through small apertures in 
roo^ L 73 ; square holes to admit the, apparently made at 
a later period, i. 74 ; small li^ht-holes in vertical sides of 
upper roof of Gamak temple, i. 90 ; large chambers, with- 
out light-, covered with sculptures, in Indian temple at 
Chalembaram, i. 185; in pagoda of Tanjore, a hall with- 
out ligh^ except from lamps, i. 188; temple of Elephanta 
dimly lighted only by the entrance, L 178; curious effect 
of light and shade at Philae, i. 147. 

lime white-wash, on walls of tombs, beautiful as finest white 
paper, ii. 49 ; made of shell lime-stone, ii. 50. 

linen {tee Swathing, Cotton, Byssus, Mummies); import- 
ant branch of Egyptian export-trade before time of He* 
rodotus, ii. 262 ; of Egpyt, in high repute in Greece in 
time of Herodotus ; large article of export ; fine linen of 
Egypt spoken of by Eseldel ; fine as muslin on higher 
class of mummies ; specimen of this described by Mrs. 
Lushington, wrought with gold lace, ii. 340 ; on mum- 
mies, generally coarse ; old, used for this piorpose, ii. 339; 
large pieces of, found lying beside mummies, ii. 1 17 ; vest 
of, usually interred with the body, ii« 118{ said by He* 
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rodotos to have been buried with the wearer, ii. 126 ; 
origin of the word ri»)wy, used by Herodotus, ii. 127 ; his 
description of garments o^ it 118; Irish microscopic ex- 
amination of; tubular structure of fibre joined like cane 
or bamboo, ii. 191. (SreFiaz.) 

lion (ue Leontopolis), not found in Egypt, but in Libyan de- 
sert; probabljr originally in valley of Nile; high anti* 
quiiy of worship of, is doubtful ; said to have been em- 
blem of Phtha (Vulcan), ii. 297 ^ was found, in time of 
Herodotus, in northern Greece, Thrace, and Macedonia ; 
more widely diffused than any other wild animal of the 
feline race ; form of^ familiar to every civilized country ; 
used commonly for ornament and mark of superior rank ; 
imitation of form of the^ among the earliest works of art ; 
Croesus sent one of gold to Delphi ; lions of bronze and 
iron aqiong works of Grecian art ; lions of the gate of 
Mycena, the oldest specimen of Grecian sculpture, i. 230 ; 
Egyptians delighted in appropriating form of, for lofas 
and couches, ii 107, 339; represent^ in £g]rptian sculp- 
ture with great fidelity and spirit ; was familiar in the 
earliest times- to the Greeks in its natural and imitated 
forni8> i. 231 ; few sculptures of, exist in Lower £|[y|^ be- 
longing to an epoch anterior to the Greek dominion, i. 
228 ; uie two granite, in British Museum ; brought from 
Barkal by Lord .Prudhoe^ ii. 297; description of one of 
them by Kiippel^ L 162.; colossal, placed at entrance of 
temples, is a usage perfectly Hioaoo and Egyptian, i. 
228, 291 ; two, seen by Abdallatif at Memphis, which in- 
spired fear, i. 291 ; one, kept by Osymandyas ; represented 
fighting at hie side, i. 239 ; picture of lion-hunt^ at Medi- 
net Abou, i. 390 ; was worshipped at Leontopolis, time of 
Diodorus, iL 289 ; four monstrous, at entrance of Pagoda 
of Gonjeveram, i. 201 ; never was in Thibet, L 226. 

L^8^ Egyptian, described, iL 11 ; of Egyptian figures, usually 
wear a smile, ii. 55 ; thin, of a female Egyptian mummy> 
ii.98. (See Mouth.) 

Loom, Eg^tian^ representation of, from a tomb, ii. 190. 

Lotut^ower (tee Capital), symbol of immortality, ii. 152; or- 
nament of, on chairs, i. 279; lotus-leaf capitals, i. 67; most 
important in the religion and economy of Egyptians, i. 106. 

Lucas^ P., his visit to, and description of, the tombs of Abousir 
in 1714, ii..l64 ; not always to be depended on, ii. 242. 

Loihington, Mrs., account given bv, of Signer Ficciniai's nine 
years' residence at Thebevu. 169; her ascent of the 
great pyramid, iL 207« 
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Luxor, Rl Kutr^ the rain*, deteripticm of, 2. 63, and 81 to 87 ; 
one (A the old genuine edifices of Egypt ; the centie of in- 
land traffic, i S3 ; erected when Thebet was the residence 
of the native roonarchs ; no part of, apparently desi^i^ed 
for religious purposes and priests, i. 84 ; considered by 
Heerea and others to he a palace or civil edifice, i, 85 ; 
detcriptk>n, by Hamilton, of the sculptures of a bsUtle- 
scene on the propylon, i. 64, and 385 to 389 ; resembles 
those of Homer ; the peribrmance, except the perspective, 
is worthy of an Angelo or Romano ; probably refers to 
triumph over the sh^herd-ldngs and Ethiopians, i. 389. 

M. 

Madder, used for dyinc m mamy -dotht a reddish eoloiir, ii. 
48,121,189. 

Ifahabalipnram, colossal rsmains of; conjectured fo he the sita 
of a town called by Ptolemy, Maliar^^, i. 193. 

If aiae, a figure in Museum, holding somc^n^ like a bead d*, 
ii. 27. 

If an or Manus, in the Hindoo mythology, is the first man ; 
the Egyptian Menes oi Men ; the Greek Blioos, aad the 
€knnan Mannus^ i. 29. 

M aaethon, extracts from his histoty of the kiuss of Egypt, in 
Josephns, against Apion, i. 26 ; dynasty o^ containa three 
Ethiopian soveieij^ns of EgjF^, i. 17d f Bgyptiaa Annals 
faithfully put into Greek by, i 27. 

Maps, painted on skins hy North AmecieaB Indians, ii. 262. 

M atarie, or Heliopolis, deecription of an antient interesting 
oh^iak at, i 316, et seq. ; its spring of fresh wi^er, i, 47. 

KechaMcal powers, eomplieated, not emj^oyed by Egyptians 
lor raising stones, i. 364 ; story of a machiae, i 3U . (iSsr 
Obelisk, Colossi.;) 

Medinet Aboa, buildings of, supposed hy Poeeeke and Hamil- 
torn to he the Memncmium of Strabo ; deseription, by 
Heeren, of a curious rectangular enclosure; inverted 
hieroglyphics at, i. 236 ; ma^ificent peristyle court at; 
detailed deecriptioa of pillars m, i. IM. 

Medinet el, Faioura, formerly Arsiuoe and the City of Gneo^ 
diles ; mine o^ i. 54. 

Memnoa, not easy to say who he is ; Homer, Diodonit, and 
Pausanias, cited coocemiaff^ ; is tke Greek name of Pkame- 
noth, orPhameiaoph ; Cepoc etymology of; Aasenopliis, ia 
MaaethoD^said to be Memnoa, i, 267 ; son of Tliuimosisy 
who axpeUed the ahep^ierds, i. 268; a builder and con* 
queror; Amenothph written on hadi of grM* statee of 
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Ifemnoii^ at Thebes; and op thai in Museamiirith his title, 
the Sun, Lord of Truth ; royal le^^end of, found at Soleb ; 
name of, on temple of Gnuphis, in Elephantine, i. 269»; 
impossible to reconcile the mythoh traditions of ; probably 
has a' real historical origin on banks of Nile, L 270 ; 
musical statue of, identified with the northernmost of the 
two seated Colossi at Thebes, i. 25S to 266; account of, 
by Strabo, i. 258 ; by Philostratus, i. 283; by Pausanias, 
L 259; orig^ally a monolith, i. 381; inscription on his 
legs, commemorating names of many who heard the 
souxid, i. 262 ; sound compared by Pausanias to that of 
a harp-string, i. 259; is the corrapted Greek form of 
Phamenophis or Phamenoth, the name of several antient 
Egyptian monarchs, i. 265 ; earliest notice of this vocal 
statue is in Strabo and Annals of Tacitus; the sounds 
conjectured to be a trickery of the priests ; Humboldt 
speaks of, and accounts for similar sounds on the rocky 
. banks of the Oronoko at sunrise ; French savans heard 
such sounds at Gamak, i. 266 ; head of, in Museum ; its 
removal from Thebes, by Belzoni, L 244 to 250 ; hole 
drilled in right breast by the French to blow off the 
shoulder, i. 247 ; expenses of removal defrayed by Salt 
and Burckhardt ; description and dimensions of; is one 
of the finest specimens of Egyptian colossal sculpture 
now known, i. 11, and 251 to 253 ; has no claim at all to 
be considered the Memnon of Strabo and Pausanias, L 
257; conjectured by Hamilton to l>e that described by 
Philostratus, i. 266 ; one in Mus. a copy of the Colossus 
at Thebes, i. 275 ; proportions o^ i. 280 ; where found by 
Belzoni, i. 237,281. 

Hemnooium of Strabo, behind the two seated Colossi at 
Thebes, i. 282; at Susa, L 267. (^See El Me^aourah, 
Medinet Abou.) 

Memphis, (tee Metrahenny, HephsBstus,) said by Abd-allatif 
and Makrizi to have been a flourishing city long before 
time of Abraham, i. 33 ; great temple of, received nume- 
rous additions during long succession of ages, i. 65. 

Mendes, the god, considered by the Greeks same as Pan ; 
goat sacred to, at city of Mendes in Delta; was the 
Egyptian word for goat, says Herodotus ; same as Man- 
douUs ; emblem of productiveness ; most obscene of 
Egyptian deities ; probably alluded to bv Moses ; one of 
the eight oldest deities of first class, ii. 296. 

Haioe, site of the antient far-famed Ethiopian metropolis, 
near Chendi,i. 167 ; E^ptian sculpture traced to, i. 168 ; 
Merawe, near Mount Baikal^ not the antient, i. 159; 
VOL. M. 2 B 
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people of, worshipped Zeus luad Diobjrsius (Anunoli and 
Osiris); weie directed by orade of Zeus, i. 176 ; sovereigns 
of, were held in complete subjugation by the hierarchy, 
i. 174; deities of, descended the Nile to the Delta, i. 176 ; 
ruins of the observatory of, i. 173 ; people aboTe, worship- 
ed Isis, Pan, Hercules, and Zeus, i. 169. 

Metals, mines of gold, copper, iron, lead, were worked in time 
of Pharoahs, ii. 321; art of working, possessed by 
Egyptians before Babylonians, i. 119; represented in 
painting, ii. 328, 329. {See Gold.) 

Meirahenny, description of; is the site of Memphis, i. 51. 

Mexican sculpture, in general not much resemblance of, to 
Egyptian; comparison of clay figures ; drawing by Hum- 
boldt of a bubt resembling Egyptian head-dress, i). 22. 

Mines, Egyptian, gold and silver, yearly produce of, in tinae of 
Osymandyas, i. 240. (See Metals. Stones, precious.) 

Moeris, King, era of, 1350 b. o., i. 26 ; Lake, now Birket el 
Keroun, i. 7 ; saltish, i. 53 ; made, says Herodotus, by 
man; two pyramids in, surmounted with Colossi^ ii. 241. 

Mohammedan conquest of Egypt fatal to antient monuments, 
i. 39. 

Monkey, found embalmed; probably a sacred animal; not 
mentioned as such by Herodotus or Diodorus, ii. 298 ; 
twenty-one colossal, at Ipsambul, i. 133, ii. 298; found 
commonly on monuments ; row of, sitting, on gpreat sarco- 
phagus; tragical story about sacred monkeys in India, 
ii. 298, 299 ; group of four granite, sittmg, i. 321. 

Monolith temples, description o^i. 190 ; description of a marvel- 
lous one at Memphis, called the green chamber, i. 196 ; 
golden statue in, i. 290 ; broken up to build Mohamme- 
dan conveut ; two in the sanctuaries of great temple of 
Philse, i. 197; some had pyramidal tops, L 194, 198; 
sometimes used to hold sacred animals; Hamilton's 
description of one at 6au Kebir ; enormous one seen hjt 
Herodotus in the Delta; insulated rock at M Modu> 
excavated into a temple, i. 198, 199; descrtptioA of» at 
Tel Etmaie, i. 49, 193 ; generally placed in ad^yta, i. 73 ; 
two in sanctuary of Debod, i. 144 ; description of, at Mahar 
balipuram, i. 191. 192 ; largest not now found) i. 193. {See 
Ellora, Amasis.) 

Monuments, Egyptian, important to classify and assign them 
to their di&rent epochs, i. 141 ; nu>nument of J^ndon 
less imposing than an obelisk,^ i. 299. 

Moiv^ds of eart^ in progress of .art, preceded py¥«mifiM» 4* 
255; most enduring of all monuments; exaiin>lfti are, 
tombs of Scythian luiga on the Boxyslh«iie»$ moitfid of 
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Halydttes, near Saidis; Silbuiy Hill in Wiltshire; 
practice of raising ^reat , mound over deac} body is uni- ' 
Yersal ; Persian mound at Acanthus^ ii. '256 ; high, round 
the site of Memphis* i. 52 ; and Arsiuoe, i. 54. {^See 
San, Tel Artrib, Tel Basta.) 

Mount Barkal, remains of numerous buildings, some of high 
antiquity ; the site of an antient city and establishment 
of priests, i. 159; description of great temple of, i. 160; 
teinples partly excavated, i. 161. 

Mouth, Egyptian, placid expression of, ii. 11 ; being turned up 
is characteristic of antient Egyptian statues, ii. 18. (^Ser 
Lips.) 
. Mummies, origin and signification of the name; Abd-allatifs 
description of bituminous matter, called motnte, taken from 
embalmed bodies and sold ; supposed to be white pitch 
and myrrh ; account, by Sir W. Ousely, of a mineral 
pitch, called mummy, oozing from a rock in Persia ; 
ant. Egyptian name for mummies was gabar, ii. 145 ; 
existence of, south of Pbilse, not known to Heeren, ii. 
248 ; evidence from Gau of meir existence in Nubia, ii. 
251 ; of poorer classes, were ten to one of the better class ; 
were not put into cjases ; were dried in the sun ; piled up 
in layers; crowded in tudely-excavated caves; were put 
merely into dry pits and holes, ii, 105, 128 ; description 
of linen shell of better kind of, ii. 128 ; description of the 
outer and second wooden case ; mummy-coffin of unusual 
form^witb Greek inscription, ii. 129, 130; is an instance 
of interment ten months after death, ii. 131 ; mummy- 
cases, paintings on, representing the ritual and judgment 
of the dead, ii. 130; description of an enormous one of a 
female, in Museum, ii. 132 ; various colours used for fieice 
on ; one in Museum, ^ith flesh-coloured face and black 
eyes, ii. 133; prodigious quantity of; during many 
centuries, have served the Arabs for sale and fuel, ii. 165, 
169 ; six camel loads of broken, brought by Arabs to 
Minutoli at Thebes, for fuel, ii. 169; tombs of Thebes, 
an abundant repository of, ii. 166; makers of, were dis- 
tinct from embalmers, ii. 104, 123 ; mummy-dealers iu 
Egypt designedly mislead travellers; their mode of 
life about the tombs, ii. 167, 168 ; mummy-cloth generally 
coarse ; old cloth used ; fine as muslin on best mummies ; 
specimen of this described by Mrs. Lushington ; wrought 
with gold lace, ii. 339, 340 ; used by the Arabs for 
clothing, ii. 143 ; sold by them for the making of paper, 
. ii. 144; only decisive test of the material of is the micro- 
scope, ii. 187; microscope, experiments on, by Mr. Bauer, 
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profin^ittobealwaviiiMii, iL 188; by Meafn.Bowei)Nmk, 
Williamt, and Dr. Ure, iL 191 to 193 ; RoselUni's opiiuoii of 
its being cottom proved to be erroneous, iL 182 to 193 ; 
specimen of, minutely described by if r. Thompson ; 
colours of, and dyeing mati*riab, iL 189, 190; mummies 
of relatives given as security for borrowed money ; not to 
redeem them was diagracenil ; incurred the loss of rite of 
burial, ii. 148; said by Herodotus to be placed upright; 
not seen upright by Belzoni, ii. 131 ; but lying in hohsoa- 
tal rows ; eight found in original position, idl facing the 
east, iL 132; placed upright in private houses, iL 147; 
ancestors kept for - many centuries, ii. 149 ; tablet in 
Museum, representing mummies upright, and fenoalss 
visiting them,iL 132; names found on, iL 122 to 124; 
Greek inscription on, iL 124 ; papyri found on, iL 261, 
266 ; flesh of, found firm and red, iL 165 ; sandala and 
bracelets found on ; those of important personages de- 
scribed; great difference in style of execution; some with 
old hnen, much worn and darned, iL 120; curious glass- 
- like substance found in costly, ii. 335 ; glass beads found 
on, ii. 332 ; e^es replaced by linen, glass, porcelain, and 
fine enamel, ii. 115, 120; many found gilded ; are not 
dry and brittle, but tough and flexible, ii. 1 13, 1 14 ; 
female, are found with long beautiful hair; males have 
head, beard, and sometimes eyebrows close shaved, iL 
115; Jjoeds mummy supposed to be a priest, iL 115; 
Villoteau's description of a female, iL 97 ; arms of male, 
crossed on breast ; of female, extended at sides, iL 99 ; 
red and white bandages ; description, by Minutoli, of one 
in its full swathings, ii. 120 ; small wooden and porcelain 
figures found with ; scarabai of stone, papyri, and smaU 
objects; most curious discovery of a portrait, iL 121; 
professional instruments buried with the body ii. 326; 
brain found extracted, ii. 106 ; account of insects found 
in skulls, ii. 107 ; poor people get a living hy ransacking 
tombs, iL 165 ; mummies of cat and serpent, iL 192. 

Museum, British, large additions made to the Egjrptian anti- 
quities of, since the writing of the first volume of the pie- 
sent work, ii. 42. 

Musical instruments, represented in painting, wind and 
stringed, and harps, u, 339. 

N. 
Naga, in the Nubian desert, Heeren's description of the large 
temple of Ammon at, L 169 ; Cailliaud*8 description of 
the smaller one, i. 170, 
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N&trMi (nitie), vallty of lak«8 of, described^ i« 10 ; embalmed 
bodies placed seventy days in^ ii. 100 ; procured in abim- 
dance in form of carbonate of soda, ii. 112. 

Nebuchadnezzar invaded and ravaged Eg^pt, i. 32. 

Necklaces, worn generally by Egyptians ; description of, ii. 84. 

Negro, face of Egyptian statue in Museum resembling, ii. 11 ; 
negro-profile o2f £mr Ethiopians iu a painting of Xheban 
tomb, li. 174. 

Niebnhr, the elder, minute accuracy of, in copying sculptures, 
i. 324. 

NilCj description of the course of the, and of the hills which 
bound lis basin, L 6, 7, 10 ; causeaof in undation of,.i. 13 ; 
agricttkural operations dependent on rise of, i. 14 ; physi- 
ad peculiarities of^ influenced religious system of Egypt ; 
was deemed sacred, i. 15 ; only two navigable branches 
at present, the Rosetta and Damietta, L 6; rapids of, 
between Elephantine and Phil», caused by gtanite 
rodcs and i^ands ; a commercial centre and dep6t, i. 68 ; 
mud of, used for seals, ii. 121 ; called in a Greek inscrip- 
tion « h0t, ii. 377; persons drowned in, were embalmed, 
and interred in sacred tombs, ii. 104. 

No of Ammon, whether Thebes, i. 40. 

Nohden, pamphlet ot, on Memnon's head in Museum, i. 247. 

Nomadic tribes plundered Egypt under the Assyrian mo- 
uarchs, L 40. 

Nose, Egyptian, described, ii. 9 ; beautiful, of female mummy, 
ii. 98. 

Nubia, monuments of, admirably illustrated by Gau, i. 41 ; 
are of. higher antiquity than any building at Thebes j 
gradual growth of temples in, is a fact of much import- 
ance,!. 143; is the key to the correct 'understanding of 
Egyptian art and history, L 144 ; Lower, was the aadle 
of Egyptian architecture, whence all its types were derived, 
i. 129, 130; mostantient monuments o^are indigenous; 
certainly not derived from India, i. 202 ; Upper, has same 
style of building as Lower ; origin of Egyptian arts and 
civilizatiou was m, i. 151 ; excavated temples of, similar 
to those of Elephanta and S^lsette, i. 18 ; many of the 
pyramids of, appear to have been temples, i* 100. 

O. 

Oasis, of Ammon (tee Wady Sivah) ; Magna {see Wady el 
Khargeh) ; were occupied first by people same as E^rp- 
tiaas^ then by Gceeks, Romans, and Christians, i. 128. 

2b3 
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Obelitk, etymology of, i. S55 ; taid by Pliny to repretent a 
solar ray, ii. )ib7 ; definition o^ i. 298 ; are the most ad- 
mirable of Egyptian works of art; high historical vahie 
of, as recording names of antient monarchs,i. 296 ; largest 
are all made of red granite of Syene; are placed in pairs 
before the propyla of temples^ i. 70, 299 ; sometimes 
within temples, but still before doorways ; small ones ia 
temple of Ellora; larse, produce imponng effect, i.299; 
none in Lpwer Nubia ; are found in Egypt, from PIuIb 
to the Mediterranean ,i. 142; cause of no large obelisks in 
Nubia, L 323 ; small one found seventy miles south of Sues, 
i. 323 ; description of the two Cairo obelisks in the Mu- 
seum, i. 5 1 , 324 to 328 ; those at Catuia, in Sicily, probably 
not genuine £g3rptian; that of Aries, i 328; description 
of three at Constantinople, i. 329 to 333 ; singular obelisk 
in Asia Minor, i, 334 ; several at Azum, in AbyssiDia, L 
321 ; that of Medinet el Faioum described; has circular 
top,i. 54,318 ; two at HeliopoUs, described by Abd-allatif^ 
bad copper caps, L A7, 48 ; the one remaining described ; 
is one or the most venerable monuments of Egypt, i. 316 
to 318 ; description of the two of ^ezandria, one only 
(Cleopatra's Needle) now standing, i. 301 to 304, 311; 
mode of cutting firom the rock, of transporting and erecting, 
i. 304 to 312, 338 ; of Seringapatam, its erection, appear- 
ance, and polishing with corundum, i. 307 to 311 ; that of 
San, or Tanis, L 313; cubical base is no part of, i 301 ; 
Strabo mistaken in saying obelisks were placed in tombs, 
i. 350 ; conjectures on the use of; are generally covered 
with hieroglyphics, i. 351, 352; twelve at Rome, Imtory 
and description of, i. 335 to 341 ; the high«>st is the La- 
teran ; perhaps the largest in the world ; originally stood 
at Heliopolis; translation of its six inscriptions, i. 336 
to 341 ; the second is the Vatican, i. 342 ; the third, the 
Flaminian, i. 343 ; the fourth, that of Monte Citorio, i. 
343 to 348 ; is the most beautiful one at Rome ; used by 
Aufi^titus as a sun-dial, i. 345, 346 ; the Barberini obelisk, 
i. 348 ; the Minerveau, i. 349 ; the Beiievento and Borgia 
are, probably Roman imitations ; the two at Florence, u 
349, 350 ; dimensions of the twelve Roman, and the dates 
of their restoration bv the Popes, i. 353 to 355 ; three, 70 
feet high, at Camak, L 90 ;, four beautiful, before the 
adytum, i. 92 ; two, the most perfect that exist, at Luxor, 
i. 63 ; the smaller one has been conveyed to Paria; ac- 
count of its removal, iL 375; Mr. Bankes*, when 
erected, ii. 376 ; iculpturei on, show the careful and pain* 
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fill labour of Egjrptian artists, i. 384 ; Plioy's account 
of a large one saved firom conflagration by Gambyses, i. 
32. 

Oil^ art of mixing colours with, probably known to Greeks and 
Egyptians; made by Egyptians m large quantities^ ii. 
50. 

Ombi, now Koum Ombou, magnificent temple at; odd number 
of pillara in portico ; no propylon in front; Greek inscrip- 
tion over adytum-door; dedicated to great god Aroeres 
Apollo, i. 67. 

Oracle, of Zeus (Ammon), at Meroe, spoken of by Herodotus ; 
people of Meroe made expeditions whenever and wherever 
ordered by, i, 176; King Sabacos evacuated Egypt by 
command of, i. 172 ; etymol. of, i. 160. (See Ammomum.) 

Orphic and Bacchic rites, according to Herodotus, were Egyp- 
tian ; followers of, did not bury in woollen vests, ii. 118. 

Osirisj same as Dionysus, i. 176; venerated under form of 
bull, ii. 289; presided, with Isis, over world below, ii. 
151 ; represented sitting as judge of the dead below ; 
usual attributes of, the high cap, whip, and crosier, ii. 
152 ; sometimes represented with horns of bull, ii. 295 ; 
suflforings of, represented by night on tank of Sab, ii. 
150 ; the four forms in which he appears with the arti- 
ficial beard j i. 255 ; colossal fi^re of, at Ipsambul. i. 
133; with horns, i. 135; caryatid figures of, at Carnak, 
i. 90 ; led a colony from Ethiopia to Egypt ; was murdered 
by Typhon, L 168 ; tomb uf, at Athensa, iL 151 ; often 
seen with horns, L 265 ; name of, not utteritble by Hero- 
dotus, ii. 100. 

Osortasen, royal name occurring on obelisk of Heliopolis and 
other monuments, i. 317. 

Osymandyas, tomb or palace of, described by Diodorus, i. 238 
to 241 ; description of great colossal statue in ; wrongly 
called the Memnonium^ i. 255 ; is the only great Egyptian 
building minutely described by antient writers ; Museum 
Menmon brought from, i. 237 ; inscription on enormous 
colossus df ; marched against Bactrians with 420,000, i 
23&; identity of the edifice described by Diodorus, .with 
existing ruins at Western Thebes, i. 241 to 244 ; frag- 
ments of enormous sitting colossus remaining there, i. 
242; not mentioned by Herodotus or Manethon ; possibly 
is a name of Sesostris, Mandon, or Smende»(, i. 244. 

Otaheite cloth, microscopic examination of,ii. 191. 

Owl, common among Egyptian sculptures, ii. 312. 

Ozeii) lepretentation of sacrifice of, in tomb of Osymandyas, 
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L 240 ; headk of, seen by Lucas in tombs of Abousii; 

one embalmed, from Sakkarah, and at Abouair ; carcase 

of, preserved in gilded and painted chest ; skeletons of, 

ii^ tombi of Abousir, ii. 164, 1()5 ; represented ploughing, 

ii.l62. (5«eBull.) 
Oxides of metals, use ot^ for colouring, well known to antient 

Egyptians, it 320. 
03rsterM, fossil, in the highest points of the calcaieoos rock on 

which the great pyramids stand, ii. 203. 

P. 

Pagoda, a corruption of Bhagavati, holy house, i 183 ; those 
of India, perhaps, exceed, in dimensions and finish, the 
most wonderful specimens of Egyptian art^ most com- 
mon form of, is the pyramidal; description of that of 
Chalembaram, one of the most remarkable ; contains an 
enormous hall, with more than 1,000 pillars, i. 184 ; thoM 
of Devagiri, near Ellora, are among the oldest ; descrip- 
tion of the g^at, at Tanjore ; is the finest specimen in the 
pyramidal form in India, i. 187, 188; truncated pyramidal, 
on island of Remisseram, L 188; serenfold enclosures of 
those of Seringain, like Ecbatana; similar in Java, i. 

Paint, was extensively used by Egyptians in pictures, surfaces 
of temples, colossal statues, and sculptures, ii. 44 ; several 
coats of, on figures in Museum, ii. 50, 53 ; great sphinx 
painted red ; first coat y6Uow,ii. 244 ; copper much used 
M material for, ii. 323. 

Painting, origin of (tee Sculpture) ; process of, on reliefs and 
walls, ii. 48, 49 ; on wood and loam, ii. 50; our know- 
ledge of, derived chiefly from tombs and mummies ; ar- 
chitectural uses of ; of le^s antiquity than sculpture, iL 
44; simple colours were not compounded, softened, or 
blended, except in animals, ii. 45 ; Gktu's opimon of the 
badness of Egyptian painting, i. 150. (See Colours.) 

Paintings, vivid colours of, ii. 320 ; in Museum, from grottoes 
in western hills of Thebes, ii. 55 to 78; one representing 
cattle, ii. 56 to 58 $ bird-catching, ii. 58 to 60 ; fiocks of 
geese, ii. 60 to 62 ; man with mallet and chisel, ii. 63 to 
65 ; figures with rabbits, a fawn, and sheaves of barley, ii. 
67 ; party of females, ii. 67 ; horses and cars, ii, 71 ; gar- 
den, pond, fish, geese, and ducks, ii. 73, 74 ; male and 
female figures on elegant diairs, naked figures dancing, 
table of miits and flowers, ii. 74 to 76 ; an entertainment, 
females sitting with Arms about shoaldert of maien. 
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tables jof eatables, ii. 76 to 79 ; some found by Belzoni in 
great Theban tomb, extremely interesting ; description of 
one of them, representing procession of people of four dif- 
ferent nations, ii. 173 to 175; description of a portrait 
found on a mummy, an excellent specimen of Egyptian 
face-painting, ii. 121 ; those representing sculptors and 
painters at work are commonly found, ii. 66. (See Ducks.) 

Palaces and public buildings, similarity of, in plan and orna- 
ments ; contained chambers foe the priests ; and for reli- 
gious services ; walls of apartments for domestic use, 
painted with scenes of daily Ufe, i. 85, 86. 

PaUades, irakXaits, figures of two in Rosellini; reference to 
Strabo concerning, ii. 87. 

Palm {tee Doum) ; palma Thebaica, royal standard in form of, 
on temple of Luxor, i. 386 ; plantations of, in Egypt, ii. 
201 ; grove of, surrounding temple of Gau, i. 56 ; form of 
palm-tree in pillars at Sais ; palm-leaf, ornaments of ca- 
pitals often occur, i. 103 ; capitals decorated in imitation 
of branches of; tyiie of pillars, palm-trees bound together ; 
instances at Gorganto,in Nubia, i. 155 ; palm- wine used 
in embalming, ii. 113; row of palm-trees at Luxor, i. 214. 

Papyrus (gee Byblos), name of water-plant, the common 
writing-material of E^pt ; great variety of papyrus MSS. 
in European collections, written mostly in antient Egyp- 
tian language ; those in Greek most interesting, as oldest 
comprehensible records ; age of papyri on mummies not 
ascertainable ; enchorial specimen in Vatican, dated 640 
B.C. ; several rolls at Paris and Turin of age of Darius ; 
was important article of E^ptian export-trade before 
time of Herodotus ; his description of the plant ; lower 
part was eaten ; shoes made of top, worn b^ priests ; boat- 
sails made of it, ii. 261, 262; use of, increased after 
Greek possession of Egypt ; was, for many centuries, an 
important branch of Commerce; in most demand as 
writiog-material ; immense quantity of, found in Hercu- 
laneum ; high imposts on imported papyrus abolished in 
sixth century by Theodoric ; letter of Cassiodorus on the 
occa8ion,'jL 263 ; was used in Italy until eleventh century ; 
^theringof, represented in a painting ; grows in swamps ; 
18 now scarce in Egypt ; still exists near Damietta ; is the 
c^erus papyrus of Lmnseus; grows well inKew Gardens^ 
ii. 264; preparation of, described by Pliny; papyrus 
MS. of Iliad, from Elephantine ; great variety of modes 
of preparing ; a Sicilian water-plant resembling it, used for 
paper; papyri v^ry more in length than breultb, ii^ 265 ; 
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'ime 30 feet long ; mode bf tmroUingj iL 266 ; are not in- 
jured bjr immersion in hot water ; a&iirable durability of; 
caused by exclusion from air ; rolls found, sealed up at each 
end ; colour of, is a brownish-ybllow ; Dr. Hogi^'s beau- 
tiful specimen; description of Egyptian ink on papyri, ii. 
267 ; strokes of writing on, like those of common pen ; 
probably used goose-quill ; it is clearly seen on a paint- 
ing, iL 268 (set Writing); description of enchorial and 
hieroglyphic writing on papyri, ii* 270 ; drawings oa ; 
specimen of enchorial, ii. 271; written roll of, foimd at 
foot of mummies,- ii. 121; Arabs sell those they find 
on mummies, ii. 168 ; one possessed by Dr. Hogg, rolled 
in leather case, ii. 280; painting, representing men 
rolling up sheets of,^ii. 272 ; Museum at Leiden possesses 
147, of which 20 are in Greek, ii. 281 ; description of two 
very curious, relating to magic rites, ii. 281 to 284 ; trans- 
lation of one relating to. sale of land, 106 years b.g. ; in 
good preservation afte^ 1^930 years, ii. 274, 275; account 
and translation of another, Mr. Grey's, in Museum, con- 
cerning contract/or dead bodies, ii. 276 to 279 ; description 
of Dr. Hogg's, of the Psalms, sewed like copy-book, iL 
279, 280 ; specimen of it) iii383 ; text of, and notes onj Mt. 
Grey's, iL 381. 

Parchment succeeded use of papyms, ii. 264. 

Pastophori, L 377, 379. 

Pausanius not permitted to see the statue of Isis, i« 73. 

Pediment, absence o^ above the entablature in Egyptian 
temples, L 101. 

Pen^ painting representing figure using a» iL 268 ; placed be- 
Innd the ear, ii. 272. 

Perspective* Egyptian ; Greek and Roman artists were 
ignorant of, at least did not observej L 28S ; specimen of 
the absence of, in Eg^tian paintings, ii. 62. 

Persian conquest of Egypt, d25 b. c, i. 31, 65. 

Peruvian gause from sepulchre in Peru, microscopic ezaminar 
tion of, iL 192. 

Peter the Apostle, a bas-relief of, in the temple of Sebouain 
Nubia, with yellow hair and red slippers, i. 38. 

Petroleum, a production of the eastern ^sert of Egypt ii. 332. 

Pettigrew, Mr., very beautiful Egyptian female hewi in posses- 
sion of, iL 98 ; History of Egyptian Mummies by, ii 107. 

Phils, island of, one of the richest spots of Egypt in architec- 
tural beauty, i. 145 ; 'description of temple of, L 146 ; 
curious effect of^hght and shade at, i. 147; possesses 
noUe meniimenta of Mitient art in gieat prefusion, L 68. 
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Philosophy, of Egypt, said by Pliny to be inscribed oa obelisks 
of Rome; Hermapion's translation of these inscriptions 
exhibits but little, i. 341. 

Phonetic value of pictorial symbols, how determined, ii. 346 to 
348. (See Cnampollion, Young, Zoega, Alphabet.) 

Phtba (Vulcan), fire, lion said to have been symbol of, ii. 
297; and vulture, ii. 311. (See Hephaestus.) 

Physiognomy, E^ptian, not easily ascertained fVom existing 
sculptinres, li. 8 ; detailed description of peculiarities u^ 
ii. 9 ; the observance of, important for assigning age of 
sculptures, ii. 17. 

Piccinini, Signor, residence of, at Thebes, nine years in a hut 
made of mummy-chests, ii. 169. 

Pillars, Egyptian, characteristics of, i. 97, 101, 111 ; complete 
specimen of, in Museum, i. 114; blocks of, morticed to- 
gether, i. 113 ; proportions of, compared with the Greek, i. 
101; thoseoftempleof Jupiter at Qirgenti, 12 fbet diameter, 
i. 102; no resemblance between Egypt and Hindoo, i. 189 ; 
description of those of Klephanta, i. 179, 180; octai^lar, 
in temple of Salsette, i. 182) quadrangular, with Isis and 
lyphon ornaments, L 129, 135, 167 ; of calcareous stone, 
i. 151 ; some of sand-stone streaked with red, i. 154; of 
noble granite at Cairo, brought from antient temples, i. 
49 \ fifty-six, of marble, at Sumnat, inlaid wUh gold and 
jewels, i. 290 ; in Kiug^ Library, British Museum, mode 
of polishin g, i. 3 1 0. (S€e Columns. ) 

Pliny, his obscure manner ; a careless compiler, i. 31 1 ; all the 
Egyptian ]piames used by, are corrupted, i. 343 ; his in- 
clination for the marvellous, ii. 220 ; want of distinctness 
in most parts of his valuable collection, ii. 196 ; his de- 
scription of the transportation of an obelisk? i* 311* 

Ploughing, representations of, with two oxen; with figures 
sowing and reaping, remarks on, i. 14, ii. 16^. 

Polish, exquisite, of Egyptian figures of hard granite ; surpassed 
by that of the walls and pillars of Hindoo temples, i. 205 ; 
account, by Dr. Kennedy, of Hindoo method of producing, 
i. 206 ; preserved so bn^ in Egypt by dryness of atmos- 
phere,!. 357 ; specimens of, in Museum, i. 310, ii. 36, 37. 
Porcelain, found in great quantities in Egypt, i. 370, ii. 333. 

^(ffphyrius, his account of the embahning ceremony of 
thowing the viscera into the Nile, unworthy of credit, ii. 
109. 

^r|)hyry, plentiful in Egyptian deserts ; secdptuved blocks oj^ 
ii. 380 ; temple of El^hanta excavatedki rook vetemblingy 
i. 178. 
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PoidcOy ori^ o^ i* 111 ; cbaiacteristicf of, • 97; that at 
Edfou» i. 70 ; et Ashmouoein, L 55. 

Portraits, Keyptian, extant of Egyptian kings as far back as 
Ameno^ii. ] 79 ; are repeated oa various monunumts ; 
have a marked individual character, ii. 80, 91 ; description 
of several, in Rosellini, ii. 83; curious one found on a 
mummy, ii. 121 ; portrait-painting common among 
Greeks about epoch of Alexander, ii. 79. 

Pottery, enormous quantity of, broken, found on sites of 
antient Egjrptian cities ; elegant and beautiful fiorms of 
common utensils an evidence of social refinement, ii. 
338. 

Priapic figure, No. 5, in Museum, ii. 42. 

Priests, accounts of Herodotus and Diodorus derived directly 
from them, i. 23, 27 $ their historical recoids ; degenerate 
state of their caste when Greeks visited Egj^t, i. 397 ; 
despotic influence of the college of Ethiopian and 
Egyptian over their kings ; at Meroe, ordered their 
8^ereign to die, i. 174 ; kept art in check lest it should 
violate fixed religious forms, L 385; in refinement of 
notions, and habits of deanUness, differed from the vulgar, 
ii. 294; they only, and kings, could enter the inner parts 
and the adytum of the temples, i.73 ; chambers for them, 
in the palaces as well as temples, L 85 ; sacred buildings 
in Nubia placed near the Nile for the ablutions- of, i. 138 ; 
had four daily ablutions : sealous as Brahmins in avoiding 
personal impurity, ii. 150; shaved whole bodv every third 
day, ii. 115 ; the death-judgment a powerful instrument 
in the hands of, ii. 148 ; a priest in funeral procession, 
with mask of jackall's head, iL 156 ; story frcnn Strabo of 
their pampering a crocodile, ii. 305 ; Birmese priests are 
embalmed exactly in Egyptian mode, ii. 146 ; supposed 
mummy of, ii. 124 ; sacred name of chief priest of Thebes 
was Piromis, ii. 257 ; Rosetta stone, a monument of the 
gratitude and policy of, ii. 343; wore shoes made of 
papyrus, ii. 16, 262 ; not allowed fish, but had plenty of 
Wf and goose, iu 62. (See Artiste, Pastophori.) 

Printed calico, figure in a painting with dress resembling, iL 
174. (See Calico.) 

Processions, religious, an importent part of Eg^tian and 
Greek ritual ; images of deities borne by prieste in, i. 
379. 

Pkopjrla, original type of, a truncated pjnramid, i. 99 ; descrip- 
tion of those of Edfou, i, 6% 74 ; staircases and chambers 
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in, L 70 $ seulptuies of, and doorway, i. 7Q, 77 ; of Carnak, 
, 360 feet wide, 148 high, no sculptuies, i, 87. {See Luxor.) 

FlMunmitichiis, reign of, 650 b.c., i. 31 ; from his time Greeks 
crowded to ]^]rpt,i.35, 129; name of, in cartouebe in 
Museum,!. 126. 

Pt^ernks, the Greek kings of Egypt who succeeded Alexander ; 
antient monuments restored by ; temples of Denderah, 
Edfou, and Ombi, probably erected in theb age, i. 35 ; 
portraits of, in Rosellini ; on Egyptian monuments they 
appear always in Egjrptian dress; on medals, in the 
Gieek style ; are distinguishable from Ep^ptian kings by 
greater fulness of face, ii. 87 ; accompanied by cartouches 
containing name, il 88 ; name of, on cartouche, with '< the 
immortal, beloved by Phtha," i. 79 ; coloured, full-length, of 
Ptolemy II. and his wife Arsinoe, ii. 89 ; physiognomy of 
Ptolemy Philometor ; portrait and description of Ptolemy 
VII., iL 88, 89. 

Pyramid, meaning of the word, a subject of much discussion, 
ii. 257 ; is a word of Greek origm ; absurdity of Coptic 
etynol^, ii 258, 259 ; those of Jizeh, description of the 
site of, ii. 197 ; efiKfct of first view of, ii. 198 ; approach 
to, from Cairo, ii. 201, 202 ; the plateau on which they 
stand, ii. 202, 204, i. 7 ; rectangular enclosures of, ii. 202; 
built of calcareous stone, ii. 202, 233 ; are not the oldest 
Egjrptian buildings, i. 20 ; ii. 233, 234 ; age of, accord- 
ing to Herodotus and Manethon, ii. 259,260; faces of, 
stand exactly opposite to the cardinal points, ii* 204; 
remains of causeway for conveying building materials, iu 
204 to 206, 219 ; have been greatly damaged and robbed 
during many centuries, ii. 217, 218 ; forty gigantic arch* 
ways built with materials of, ii. 205 ; entrances, whether 
designed for astronomical use, ii. 241 ; not originally in- 
tended to be ascended, ii. 236 ; probably not ascended in 
time of Herodotus ; Pliny says people of Busiris climbed 
them, ii. 215 ; sacred use of, as tombs, ii. 257 ; whether 
originally hieroglyphics were inscril)ed on, ii. 218, 219. 

TIm first, or Great, dimensions of, ii. 210 to 212, and 228 ; 
surfieice of its four sides above 21 acres ; area of base 13 
acres; p^pendicular height 479 leet; 119 higher than 
St. Paul's; six times the mass of stone in Plymouth iMreak- 
water; occupied 20 years in bnilding; 1600 talents of 
•ilver spent for purges and onions for workmen, ii. 213 to 
214; modeofbuildiuig, i. 364, ii.214; MrsLushin^n's 
account of her ascent, ii. 207 ; Belxoni's description of 
the prospect Ivom the summit, ii. 209^ 210 ; irregularity 
VOL. U. 2 
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in hekfht of steps ; remarks on the outer casing of stones, 
il 215, 217; entrance-passage, ii. 220, 223, 227, 241; 
dimensions of long gallery; of king's diamber; queen's- 
chamber, ii. 223, 224 ; Davison's chamber, ii. 225 ; de- 
scription of, and remarks on the well leading down to 
ezcaTated chambers, ii. 220 to 230 ; description of larg» 
chamber under centre ; interior projection of external rock, 
ii. 227; temperature of interior, ii. 228. 

The Second, or Pyramid of Chephren, dimensions of; level of 
base; passage of Herodotus concerning; opened by 
Belsoni, ii. 230 to 232 ; exterior entrance ; description of 
interior; chamber containing sarcophagus, with bones of 
bull, ii. 232, 233 ; explanation of what is called the casing 
or coating, ii. 234 to 238 ; interior masonry coarse and 
earelessj ii. 216 ; chambers beneath, ii. 219. 

The Third, or red, by whom built; dimensions of, ii. 237; 
blocks found composing the casing of ; has not been 
opened, ii. 238; curious Arab attempt to destroy it, ik 
217; the fourth, at Jiseh, has flat slab top, ii, 241 ; 
description of the smaller pyramids adjoining the large, 
ii. 238 ; description of sereral at Sakkaiah ana Dashour ; 
one at Sakkarah, next in dimensions to the great, at Jizeh, 
ii. 239, 240; a great number of various dimensions, 
reaching sixty miles on west bank of Nile, i. 51 ; are 
probably of higher antiquity than those of Jiseh, i. 20; 
many small ones have been used for modern edifices, iL 
197; notiee, by Herodotus, of two in Lake Moeris, sur- 
mounted with seated colossi, ii. 242; some, said by 
Josephus to have been built by Israelites, i. 20 ; Nubian, 
about 80, small, some with propyla attached, as at Jebel 
Barkal; those of Assnr ; interior of, not known; sides o^ 
are not opposite cardimil points, ii. 248, 251 ; numerous 
small, at Nourri, in Nubia, with porticoes, i. 167 ; last 
pyramid in Egypt, in ascending the Nile, is between 
Esneh and Edfon, i. 67 ; description of one within another 
at£l Belial, in Nubia; those of Nubia not mentioned 
by Greek or Roman writers ; date of, ii. 252 pin progress 
of art, mounds of earth preceded pyramids, li. 255 ; 
pyramidal form of architecture, its origin; cardinal points ; 
steps for ascending; religious rites performed at top, 
i.2iQ0; pyramidal pagodas of India show the progress 
of architecture, i. 201 ; this form not peculiar to Kgypt, 
ii. 252; description of the great pyramid in Mexico; 
sides opposite cardinal points; area of base, above three 
limes Un largest at Jiseh; altar on top, ii. 25^ 254; 
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description of two large pyramids near the city of Mexico ; 
several hundred small ones ; placed with sides to cardinal 
points ; said to be tombs ; one built of well-hewn stones, 
with sculptured hierogl3rphics, ii. 254 ; East-Indian, have 
sides to cardinal points ; pyramidal temples near Benares, 
with subterranean communication with Ganges; two 
curious pyramidal temples at Aeouree ; temple of Belus at 
Babylon was pyramidal ; one described by Xenophon, ii. 
255; tomb of Porsena, pyramidal; that of Sestius, at 
Rome, still perfect ; one at Autun, in France, ii. 257. 
Pythagoras, visited £g]rpt in reign of Amasis, i. 343 ; follow- 
ers of, did not bury dead in woollen vests, ii. 118. 



Quarries, description of those of Syene ; the red granite is the 
Syenite of Pliny ; its composition described ; obelisk and 
colossi made of it; improperly called Thebaicut lapis, 
L 356, 357 ; excavated temples origioally quarries, i. 359 ; 
excavated chapels in, sculptures of quarrying implements, 
i. 360; mode of detaching blocks from, i. 358 ; Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman inscriptions in ; description of quarrie 
of sand-stone, of Hadjar Selseleh ; furnished materials 
fi>r temples, i. 361, 362; enormous blocks lying near 
Syene, i.363; of alabaster, ii. 330; of verde antico an 
breccia, ii. 332. 

QuoUeh, orbaidaque, used in Egypt for cooling water, ii. 178; 
still made near Thebes ; experiment with, by M. Costaz ; 
fannin|;of them to increase evaporation, ii. 179; similar, 
in Spain, iL 180. (Sec Jats.) 

Rabbits represented in a painting, ii. 67. 

Rain, seldom in Upper Egypt; cause of this phenomenon, i. 
13; fruitful showers of, at Mount Baikal, i. 160. 

Ram, an important animal in Egyptian mythology ; specimens 
of, different from that in Museum ; Ammon represented 
with head of; reason of this, ii. 295; description of 
colossal head of, in Museum, i. 216; strictly resembles 
African sheep ; mild and tranquil face is very remark- 
able, i. 217; sacred, of Ammou, avenue of colussal, at 
Luxor; sometimes have wings and four heads, i. 215 ; 
avenue of, at Naga,i. 169; two of granite at Moun 
Barkal, i. 159, 160; figure of, with four horns, i. 196; 
horn of, on coins ; twisted lock, resembling horn of, ii. 82 ; 
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figuxe,luif ing head of> on lap, il. 6, 16 ; one killed yeaily, 
embalmed, and statue of Ammon clothed in the skin, ii. 
296 ; figure with head of, i. 228. (See Ammon, Deity.) 

Hamses (see Sesostris), several sovereigns named; all be* 
longed to the brilliant era, when the great monuments 
were erected ; the Great, is Sesostris of Herodotus, and 
Sesoosis of Diodorus ; name of, inscribed at Ipsambul, 
and numerous other monuments of Nubia, i. 134; on 
cartouche in Museum, i. 114; on obelisk of Alexandria, 
i. 302 ; on three of San, i. 313, 314, 315 ; is perpetuated on 
durable stone, from northern extremity of Egypt, to 
southern of Nubia, i. 315 ; portraits of, ii. 80 to 83. 

R£, the god (the sun), i. 219, 345. (See Sun.) 

Red Sea. fragment of Agatharchides on, i. 12. 

Red paint, statues covered with ; specimens o^ in Museum, 
i. 53. 

Reed, Egyptian, used for writing, at Rome, similar to qalam . 
in the East, ii. 268, 269. 

Reliefs, specimens in Museum, deserving careful examination ; 
a peculiar mode of, ii. 43 ; mode of executing and paint- 
ing, iL 48,49; excellent on altar in Museum, ii. 41 ; 
were painted various colours, ii. 45 ; Egyptian figures in 
vigorous action, represented only in, ii. 5 ; are the best 
specimens of Egyptian art, iL 8 ; on the Fakir's rock in 
the Ganges, i. 374 ; character of figures in, L 384. 

Religion, Egyptian, (see Ammon, Animals sacred, Osiris, Isis, 
&c,) prevalence of, far west, ii. 292 ; parallel instances 
of, in India, ii. 318 ; each nome had peculiar objects of 
worship, ii. 307 ; religious doctrines of Egypt admit of 
endless speculation, ii. 153; religious awe excited by 
magnitude and calm repose of colossi, i. 87, 105 ; by 
gloom at Elephauta, i. 178 ; by colossal lion, i. 218. 

Rennell, Major, proved Wady Sewah to be the Oasis of Am- 
mon, i. 128. 

Road, remains of antient Egyptian, ii, 330. 

Rome, superstitions of Egyptians intrciduced into, 9fl b, c. ; 
description of two statues at, ii. 24. {See Obflisk.) 

Roof, in tomb of Osymandyas, of stoue sl^itMfi, 12 feet long, 
painted with stars on blue ground, i. 238; flat, of enor- 
mous stone slabs, of great hall of Garnak, i. §8^ 89 ; 
similar, of enormous hall of temple of Chakmbaram, i. 
184; same at Muddunpore, i. 2U3; that of Klephanta, 
copied from it, i, 178, 204 ; mfide of coti struct ing flat 
stone roof, i. 97; Arabs live with their cattle on roof of 
Edfou temple, in mud huts, i. 73^ 75„ 
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RosetHni, his argument to prova byiBsus to be cotbn refuted, 
ii. 182 to 186. 

Rosetta stone, where found by the French ; remains of others, 
similar ; history and description of, ii. 342, 343 ; riiode 
of comparing its three texts, ii. 344 ; comparison of the 
hieroglyphic and Greek ; the Greek is not a translation 
of the hieroglyphic, ii. 367, 368 ; hieroglyphic does not 
represent Coptic; the hieroglyphics are signs, not of 
letters, but of things and ideas, li. 369 ; enchorial text is 
alphabetic and syllabic, ii. 371. (See Hieroglyphics.) 

RUppel, his description of Barkal; his fidelity of description, 
and classical blunders, i. 1;60. 



Sft, the antient Sais, adorned by Amasis with monolith temple 
and colossus, i. 32, 43. 

Saba, the antient, i. 173. 

Sabacos, Ethiopian invasion of Egypt by, 800 6.0., i. 31 ; 
raised mounds to cities, i. 46. 

Safflower used for dyeing mummy-cloth, ii. 190. 

Sale of land near Thebes, 106 b. c, curious papyrus MS. con- 
cerning, ii. 274, 275. 

Salsette, description of excavated temples at, i, 182. 

Salt, embalmed bodies laid 70 days in, ii. 103. (See Natron.) 

Samos, Egyptian art first introduced into Greece at,i. 370, 382. 

San, the antient Tanis, Zoan of the scriptures ; ruins of, attest 
its antient magnificence; mounds of crumbling bricks, 
1,000 feet long and 700 wide ; the antient city, five miles 
in circuit ; present condition of, i. 44, 45. 

Sanctuary (see Adytum, Holy recess), of Egyptian aud Indian 
temples, stood at first alone ; was afterwards surrounded 
by larger and splendid structures, i. 201 ; description of 
that at Ipsambul» i. 131 ; at Debod, i. 144. 

Sandals, on painted Egyptian figuies, in Museum, ii. 52, 54 ; 
of painted leather on feet of mummies, ii. 120 ; on Ramses 
and his wife, ii. 84, 85 ; on male fig^ires in monu#nental 
groups, i. 393, ii. 79 ; representation of, ii. 6, 16. 

Sand-stone used for great slabs in temples and sculptures, i. 10* 

Sarcophagus, probably used only for kings and the wealthy ; 
one with two mummies in it ; several fine specimens of, 
in Museum ; Pliny quoted, concerning use of; unknown 
when Egyptian stone coffins first received this name, ii, 
133; description of two large, in Museum, ii. 134; one 
of them of green breccia, from Alexandria ; number and 
minuteness of its sculptures, ii. 135 ; dissertation, by Dr. 
Clarke, to pfove it is Alexander's ; remarks upon, ii. 136 
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to ]40 ; the gnat, in Urge ball of royal ThelMui tofnbe, 
ii. 170 ; beautiful one of wnite alabaster, found inTheban 
tombjii. 172; of Cheops, in the great pyramid, ii. 219; 
detfcription of; could not have been brought in through 
•ntrance-passage, iL 224, 225 ; description of, in great 
chamber of second pyramid, containing bones of a 
bull, ii. 233 ; one in Museum (No. 39), painting of, re- 
stored, ii. 140 ; another (No. 32.), beautiful specimen of 
Egyptian art, ii. 141 ; placed erect, like mummy-cases ; 
one m Museum (No. 3), gilded; large one, with figures 
and birds, finely sculptured, ii. 142 ; that in court-yaxd 
of Museum, iL 143. 

ScarabsBus, symbol of Phtha (which see), the generating 
power of the world ; specimen of one in lapis lazuli, with 
golden wings and sphere on breast of a mummy, ii. 121 ; 
are found in coloured porcelain, touchstone, cornelian, 
jasper, potstone, verde antico, and baked clay; one of 
jasper, ii. 333 ; great numbers in green basalt, in tombs ; 
those with hierogljrphics are rarest, ii. 30 ; with human 
heads ; occurs very often in sculptures and paintings ; is 
very cUfBcult to explain ; ball he holds is not synibol of 
the earth ; perhaps of the sun; is a ball of dung, ii. 32 ; 
is sacred symbol of Serapis ; specimen of, in high relief; 
the colossal, in Museum, ii. 34 ; is distinguished bv 
radiations on the clypeus, ii. 136, 312 ; generaUy has disk 
between fore-legs ; Zoological Society has fine specimens 
o^ ii. 312 ; always connected with Phtha (Hephestus) 
emblem of eternal fire ; appears on zodiac of Denderah ; 
Aristophanes quoted, remarks on, by Latreille and 
Horapollo ; has appearance of rays on it ; consecrated to 
the sun; 150 specimens o^ in Turin collection, iL 313, 
314; on Campus Martins obelisk, having large disk of 
sun, i. 345 ; on sarcophagus in Museum ; human fig^ure 
with beetle's head, ii. 136 ; sun indicated by, ii. 362. 

Science erroneously thought to have been highly advanced in 
Antient Egypt, iL 340. 

Sculpture (tee Statues, Colossi), origin of, and of painting, of 
any nation, to be sought in the nation itself; modified by 
imported ideas, i. 368 ; facts of resemblance in other 
nations, L 368 ; probable origin of, the cutting outline on 
flat surface into relief, i. 372, 374 ; proper and highest 
subject of, is the human form ; in this the Greeks wer« 
unrivalled ; best specimens of Egyptian art, like Hindoo, 
are not the human figure; this accounted for by the 
priest caste perpetuating fixed religious forms, L 293, 369 ; 
animals executed best; materials used for, L 370; mode 
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of foittoag (Mraporttons ef sUtom, u 380, 381 ; Egyptian 
statues all monoliths, i. 374, 381 ; unity of mass pro- 
duced attitudes of repose, i. 375 ; a few types multiplied^ 
and compounded, enter into every part ot* sacred sculptures 
of Egypt and Nubia, L 168 ; description of some historical 
sculptures at Kalapsh6, i. 392 ; antient sculptures of 
. Kgypt are made interesting by reading the Greek, Roman, 
and Arabian historians of the country, i. 16 ; difficult to 
determine what is genuine Egyptian, unmodified by fo- 
reign conquest, ii.8, 17; is of three kinds; the bas-relief 
i. 382, 384 ; intaglio rilevato,i. 384, 385 ; painted, i. 390 
antient specimen of Egyptian sculpture in Ionia, i. 395 
painful labour bestow^ even on parts unseen, i. 384 
curious instance of Greeks adojjting Egyptian form of a 
divinity, Apollo, i. 382. (See Figures, Keliefs.) 

Sdcos, or Cella, in Egyptian temples, description of, i* 71. 

Semennut, the antient Sebennystus, contains ruins, i. 43. 

Semneh, in Upper Nubia, remains of temple at, i. 151. 

i^poys, Indian, story of their conduct at Denderah, i. 18. 

Serapis, doubtful whether belonged to antient mjrthology of 
Egypt; numerous temples of, in Greece aud Italy; mag- 
niticent one at Alexandria, ii. 32 ; destroyed by Chris- 
tians, i. 41. 

Berpent, sacred, ursus, emblem of regal authority, i. 123 ; ii. 
83, 84 ; deification of, a curious part of Egyptian religious 
system; similar practices at present in India; cerastes, 
sacred to Ammon ; is common on sculptures in Museum, 
iL 315, 326 ; erect with swollen neck and tail intertwined; 
is tbe most common of hieroglyphics; most venomous ; 
emblem of Cneph, i ecyetiss hufmf ; mark of regality ; ap- 
pears on front of tiara of deities and kings, ii. 318 ; on 
cap of Menmon, in Museum, i. 275 ; of Colossus, in 
Museum, i. 273 ; with mitres on, i. 56 ; on front of andro- 
sphinxes, at Essaboua, i. 213 ; on eadi side of a winged 
globe, is usual ornament of friezes, i. 77 $ small serpent 
in attitude of an S, ii. 318 ; venomous nag worshiped 
in India ; account of, by Colonel Brigs ; maide docile by 
playing of pipe ; pampered by priests with milk and 
sugar, ii. 318 ; planets represented by, ii* 362. 

^Sesce, or Sasef, in Nubia, pillars covered with hieroglyphics 
in temple at^ i. 155. 

Sasostris (iee Ramses), a real personage ; remarks on, i. 28, 
30 ; epoch of, about 1 500 b. c*» i 31 ; raised mounds to 
several cities, i. 45 ; sailed from Red Sea, and conquered 
Indiftn nations, i. 391; most memorable exploits of 
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Egyptian history attrilmted to, L 395, 397 ; large enelosiin 
at Medinet Abou used in time of, L 237. 

Sethos, the priest, succeeded to supreme power in Egypt after 
Ethiopians, i. 31. 

Sheep, not eaten by people of Thebes; were eaten at Moidfes, 
ii.296. 

Sheikh Erede, colossal statue of a Roman senator at, i. 57. 

Shepberd-king^. (SreHyksos.) 

Shields, long wooden, of Egyptains, i. 392. 

Ship, the sacred or holy, annual procession of, i. 95 ; one of 
the most celebrated Egyptian festivals, i. 96 ; description 
of, on walls of Gamak, i. 219 ; in sanctuary of Essabona, 
L 143 ; in adytum of Derri, i. 137 ; in temple at Semneh, 
i. 151; repeated on many monuments of Eg^pt and 
Nubia, i. 176. 

Shoes, leather, of various ahapes, well tanned, stained and 
embossed, found by BeUoni, ii. 339 ; of by bios or. papyrus, 
worn by priests, ii. 16, 262 ; none, says Winkelmauin, en 
Egyptian figures, ii. 16 ; description of Egyptian sandals, 
ii. 16; figure in Museum having flexible, iu 37; in 
painting from Thebes, like skates, ii. 42; no shoes on 
figures of paintings in Museum, iL 79. (See Sandals.) 

Silbury Hill, in Wiltshire, description of, ii. 256. 

Silco, Prince of Nubia, his invasion of Egypt, and Gre^ 
inscription at Kalapsh^, i. 41. 

Silver, site of mines of, i. 12 ; not known to have been in 
E^pt; rectangular plate of, on a mummy, ii. 327, 

Siout, the antient Lycoi)olis, now chief place in Upper Egypt; 
great tombs adjoining, i. 56. 

Sistrum on Cairo obelisks in Museum, i. 327. 

Siva, one of the Indian trinity ; represented often as a bull, i. 
371 ;once as half-man, half-woman, i. 181. (<SfeElepluuita» 
Ellora, Bull, Trident.) 

Skulls, Egyptian, remarked by Herodotus to be very thick, from 
shaving head and wearing no covering, ii. 115; account of 
insects found in mummy-skulls, ii. 107. 

Solomon, decorations of his building resembled those of 
Egypt; probablv employed Egyptian artists, i. 20, 21, 

Sphinxes, origin of the name much disputed, i. 225 ; no efy* 
mology of, in Greek and Coptic, i. 2^6 ; definition and de- 
tailed account of, i. 211, et seq.; most commonly used 
for avenues or approaches to temples ; avenue of, now 
existing at Essabona in Nubia, i. 143, 213 ; at Carnak, 
i. 212 ; at Luxor, i. 214 ; the great, at Jiseh, description 
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of, ii. 242 to 247 ; is an andro-sphinx ; fragment of 
beard of, in Museum, ii. 244 ; andro and female sphinx 
belon(2f to worship of Osiris and Isis, i. 227 ; many andro- 
sphinxes made by Amasis for great temple at Sais ; colos- 
sal one excavated at San, i. 45 ; figure of andro-sphinx, 
with human arms, i. 304 ; andro-sphinx as hieroglyphic 
on block in Museum, i. 124 ; lion-sphinxes, list of six 
kinds of, i. 230 ; row of crio-sphinxes (ram-headed) in 
good preservation at Carnak, i. 87, 91, 213 ; are most 
appropriate emblem of Ammon ; are placed immediately 
near the temple, i. 215; number of sphinxes once exist- 
ing there ; one avenue of, woman-headed, 1,500 feet long, 
L 214 ; instances of woman-headed, with hands each on 
wrong side, i. 212, 218 ; unfinished sphinxes in quarries 
of Selselah, i. 214; were once as numerous in Lower as 
in Upper Egypt ; laxge marble one at Helioi)olis, similar 
to those of Essaboua, i. 218; usual posture of, and ex- 
ceptions ; standing female, one with lion's tail and ram's 
horns, i. 219; sitting and walking sphinxes at Sedegne, 
in Nubia, i. 220, 221; description of hawk-headed in 
Museum^ i. 221 ; description of a Theban sphinx, with 
sculptured figure attached to breast, i. 216 ; win^^ed, are 
peculiar to Greeks ; specimens of, in Townley Collection, 
British Museum, i. 220 ; belongs to oldest fables of Greeks : 
the Theban sphinx, described by Euripides; colossal 
Jupiter, by Phidias, had sphinxes about his throne, i. 
231; so, the Amy clean Apollo, and great statue of 
Minerva at Athens ; story from Herodotus, of house 
surrounded with, i. 232 ; Greek form of, probably of 
Phoenician origin ; connected with the Cadmean storv ; 
appears on coins of Spanish towns of Phoenician origin, 
i.233; example of winged, or triumphal arch atTripou, i. 
233 ; is found in India among sacred objects of tem- 
ples, i. 225 ; at great temple in Java, half-lion, half-ele- 
phant; only andro-sphinxes in India ; represent fourth 
incarnation of Vishnu as man-lion ; most speculations on 
the origin of, are unsatisfactory, i. 225, 226. 

Staircases, in the propyla, i. 70 ; leading down io tombs, at 
Gournou, i. 208, ii. 172. (^See Steps.) 

Stars, painted on blue ceiling, in palace of Osymandyas, i. 
238. (See Adytum, Sun.) 

Statues, Egyptian, many possess individual character of face, ii. 
42 ; position of arms of standing, ii. 5 ; always in state of 
repose; back always attached to mass of stone, a. 7 ; 
halves of, longitudinaUy divided, exactly aUke,ii. 8; of 
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woody at TbebN, L 240 ; of nuurUe, n. 5 ; of gold, L 290 ; 
a Graek-Egyptian, ii. 161. (See Colossi. Figures, wooden. 
Statues*) 

Steps, ^ight of, from avenue of temples to the Nile, i. 87, 
138, 144 ; as in India, i. 139 ; of tanks, i. 66, 87. 

Stone, four kinds of, used by Egyptians, i. 294. 

Stones, precious, mines of, described, ii. 329, 330. 

Sulphur, production of eastern desert of Egypt, ii. 332. 

Sun, and numerous stars represented on great monolith of 
Memphis,' i. 196 ; the Sun, Lord of "i^uth, inscribed on 
back of great Memnon at Thebes, and in British Museum, 
i. 269 ; named the Great Qod ; the Lord of the Heavens, 
in six inscriptions on great £g3rptian obelisk at Rome, 
i. 340 ; goose and disk of^ signifies son of the sun, i. 314 ; 
disk 0^ is emblem of God R6, L 304 ; appears in cartouche 
on monolith at Tel et Tmai, i. \9b.', Egyptian obelisks 
at Rome inscribed to sun, i. 343, 344 ; obelisks were in- 
scribed, says Pliny, to the sim ; their form resembling a 
ray, i. 351, 352 ; device of solar disk, with ladii having 
hands, ii. 331 ; hawk, an emblem of, ii. 310. 

Superstition of Egyptians introduced into Rome, 96 b. c. ; 
occasionally suppressed there, till time of Hadrian, ii. 
24 ; India most rich in still existing examples of, similar 
to Egypt, ii. 318. 

liwathiag of mummies, account of, ii. 1 16 ; weight, length, and 
colour of bandages, ii. 117, 127, 165 ; process o^ repre- 
sented,, ii. 153. (See Linen, Mummies.) 

Swords, Eg^tian, curved, i. 393. 

Syene ($ee Assouan), quarries of, i. 11; is natural boundary 
of Egypt; dominion of Pharaohs and Ptolemies extendi 
south of,i. 13. (See Quarries, Granite.) 

$3rmbolical religious forms of antient eastern world cannot 
easily be understood by modern inhabitants of Western 
Europe, i. 226. 

Synunetrophobia of Eg]rptian architects, i. 91. 

Syncellus, George, chromdes of, i. 26. 



Tablets in Museum having Egyptian writing on them, ii. 285. 
Tanis (eee San), antiquity of, existed in time of Moses, i. 315* 
Tank, traces of such lakes or pupds found near many temples ; 
numerous passages in Herodotus prove their antient ex- 
istence ; found near all great ruins of temples in Upper 
Egypt; sufferings of Osiris represented by night on that 
of Sais, ii. 150 ; used to supply water for service of tem- 
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plM ; for the four 4aily ablutions of the prieitg^ U. 150 ; 
every Egyptian temple not near the Nile provided with^ 

. . a; 80 the Hindoo pagodas, i. 139, 185; larj^e one at pa- 
goda of Chalembaram, i. 185 ; at Gamak, with flight of 
dteps down to it, i. 87: at El Me^aourab, i* 173; atMedi- 
net Abou, i. 236 ; at Ennents, i. 66. 

Tau, sacred (tee Crux Ansata), appears in crossed hands 
of figures before the crio-sphinxes at Carnak, i. 1^14. 

Teeth, of a female mummy entire and undecayed; present 
natives of Egypt remarkable for fine teeth to old age, ii. 
98. 

Tel Artribf the antient Athribis^ mounds of) five miles in cir- 
cuit, i. 45. 

Tel Basta, Pi-Beseth of Scripture, mounds of, three miles in 
circuit, i. 45, 

Temples, all the oldest of E^pt retain most distinctly the 
characteristics of excavation in the rock, i. 142, 143 ; 
augmentation of, in successive ages, i. 84, 143 ; three 
appendages of^ requiring particular notice, sphinxes, obe- 
lisks, colossal statues, i. 211; sculptures on walls of, L 
86 ; imposing effect and^ magnificent appearance of, i. 
149 ; the most striking points of. resemblance between 
Egyptian and Indian, i. 186 ; efiect of brilliant colours of 
painting in, ii. 45 ; position of, as to cardinal points, not 
mvariaUe; main front mostly towards the Nile, i. 218; 
superior preservation of some, owing to difference of found* 
ation, i. 366 ; profusion of ornaments in, i. 1 20 ; those 
of Upper Egypt are the most striking remains of Egyp- 
tian architecture, I 42 ; many used for Christian wor- 
ship ; figures plastered over and defaced by Christians, i. 
38 ; those of Nubia are richly painted, ii. 46 ; that of 
Essabonais one of the best and most antientiu Nubia; 
DO traces below first cataract of similar, i. 143 ; rock-cut, 
at Derri and Girscheh, are of the rudest and oldest in 
in Nubia, i. 136, 137 ; most anfient rock-cut Nubian, are 
between first and second cataract ;• the most remarkable 
that of Ipsambul, i. 130 ; between second and third cata- 
ract, that of Soleb most interesting; peristyle court of, 
is specimen of lightest Egyptian architecture, i. 152, 153 ; 
description of that at Dandour, i. 138, 139; at Bebek, 
magnificent remains of, i. 43, 44 ; at Gournou, of great 
antiquity; peculiarity of pillars of, i. 102; the great, on 
the island of Philaa ; used for Christian church, i. 38 ; 
remains of, at Sarbat, in Arabia Petraea, i. 129; the 
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pttk, ftt Lmror, ImiU paftlj iritb matetialf of one more 
antieiity i 215 ; the f^at, at Carnaki had tweWe principal 
approachea, i. 91; the great, of Memphis, cCeaeribed, i. 
52; had four principal prtipyia turned to cardinal poin^; 
€amak the tame, i. 92 ; enormouH temple supposed to 
have existed behind aeated colossi at Thebes, i. 281 to 
284; remains of, in front of second pyramid of Jiseh; 
enormous blocks, some 24 feet high, ii. 243 ; of Ephesus, 
description of, by Pliny; its foundation, i, 367; Greek 
temples in Upper Egypt before time of Herodotus, i. 
129; Ionic, on Mons Porphyrites, ii. 330; rock-cut, of 
India, of higher antiquity than pagodas, i, 183 ; temples 
near Benares, pyramidal, ii. 255 ; Solomon's, of 'bame 
epoch with some existing in Egypt, i. 119; of Belus, at 
Babylon, on top of pyramidal structure, ii. 255 {see the 
Tarious names of places containing temples); scntptmecL 
stone plate in form of a, hanging to neck of stiUue in a 
tomb, i. ^51 ; Indian, facing caiSinal points, ii. 255. 

Tsotihuaean, in Mexico, pyramids of, described, ii. 254. 

Thebes, ruins of, L 61 ; Denon's magniloquent account of a first 
view of, i. 62 ; nothing at, described by Herodotus^ but 
the wooden colossi, i. 62, ii. 243 ; great monuments of, 
the best school for study of old and |;enuitte Egjrptian 
architecture, i. 65, &1; Ethiopian ongin of, i. ,96; of 
greater antiquity than Tanisor Zoan, i. 315 ; lar^fest and 
almost only description of, by antients, is in Diodoms ; 
. is a very confused one, i. 94 ; metitioned by Homer as 
having 100 gate's; common name among Greeks, Dios- 
polis the Great, i. 95 ; ruins of, displs^ the genuine arts 
of Egypt prior to Grecian influence, L 398 ; great montt- 
ments of ; are most antient of any existing in Egypt, U 
143 ; years would not suffice to copy the innirnierame de« 
corations of, i. 127 ; the city extended to the mountains 
on each side of the Nile ; four principal villages now on 
the site of, Luxor and Camak east, Goumou and Medi- 
net Abou west, i. 63 (see these names) ; population of, 
was very great ; private houses were huts, chiefly of wood, 
' i. 32 ; devastated chiefly by the hand of man, i. 32 ; ruin 
of, ascribable to Ethiopian conquerors, i. 31 ; burning of, 
by Gambyses, i. 32 ; isik&i and plundered by Ptolemjr 
Lathyrus, i. 35 ; attacked by Carthaginians, i. 33 ; little 
done by Ptolemies to embellish it ; suffered under Greek 
dominion, i. 35 ; remains on western side more interest- 
ing than on the east ; belong to a period anterior to Per- 
Man conquest, 525 b. c, i. 65; are equal in magmtude to 
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mens of Colossi ; no oboUsks on west side ; ground-plan 
of» i, 234> 237 ; Thebes was the centre of Egyptian power 
and commerce long before Memphis, i. 66; names of 
Thutmosis, Amenophis, and RamseS; are conspicuous on 
great buildings of, L 3 1 ; caves or tombs of, described, ii. 
. 166, 167 ; was in its full splendour 1600 b. c, i. 31« 

Theodosius, his suppression of Pagan temples, L 41. 

Thermometer, instance of, in Egypt standing in shade 110*75 
of Fahrenheit greatest part of the day ; water of the Nile 
82*6 at sun-set, ii. 179. 

Thoth. (See Hermes, Ibis.) 

.Thutmes IV., portraits of, ii. 80. 

Thutmosis, same as Assyrian Teutamus, L 268; king of 
Thebes, expelled the shepherds, i. 30. 

Tiberius, name of, on temple of Denderah, L 36« 

Tin, no traces of, in Egypt ; was used, says Agalhaiehides, in 
Egypt; must have come from India; whence, it came 
into Ghreece before supposed visit of HuBnidans to Bri- 
tain, ii. 328. 

Toesy Egyptian^ description of, iL 12. 

Tombs, weie connected originally with temples; called eter- 
nal habitations; magnificently ornamented; supply 
nearly all the knowlrage we have of antient Egyptian 
art and daily occupations, iL 96 ; are seldom in cultivated 
^arts, but in or near the deserts, ii. ISO ; those of kings, 
within the enclosures of temples, ii. 151 ; tombs of Thebes 
described; excavated in rock; extend two miles; deep 
■hafts leading down to chambers; endless winding re- 
cesses ; present state of; mummies accidentally catching 
fire* ii. 166, 167; alarm of two Frenchmen left without 
light in, ii. 168 ; tombs of the longs (Biban el Molouk) ; 
Belsoni*s description of them, ii. 169, 170 ; all ase cut out 
of solid rock ; curious unfinished one opened by Belsoni, 
ii. 170 ; the great one opened by him in this valley is 
one of the most interesting discoveries in E^^t ; descrip- 
tion of it, iu 171, 172; he took impressions in wax to 

( . form the models exhibited in London, ii. 175 ; paintings 
in this tomb of deepest interest, ii. 48, 173, 174; car 
touches found in it, interpreted by Dr. Young, iL 175; 
tombs of Gournou described; in plains 14 feet b^ow sur- 
liEkce, L 208, ii. 170 ; the harper's tomb, ii. 177 ; tombs of 
the females sacred to Jupiter, i. 238 ; tombs of Atiousir, 
near great pyramids of Jixeh, ii. 160; contain gpreat num- 
ber of painted reliefs on »gricul(uxal subje^,. nrosi^ 
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and daocinf ; Captain C«fiffUa*t ckaraaeo of an anirance- , 
■haft 60 feat daep, n. 161 ; filWd with jan of embahned 
birds ; heads of oxen seen, ii. 164; poor people obtain a 
living by ransacking them for mummies, iL 166 ; Libyan 
tombs, best school for studying Egyptian arts and social 
life, i. '234 ; of Oirscheh ; sculptuied figures in &mily 
groups, i. 137,138; of the Scythian kings, iL 256; of 
Porsena, ii. 257. 

Tonsure, a figure with crown shaved, ii. 71. 

Tools, deacription o^ used by the Hindooa for sculptnnng and 
polishing granite, i, 206. 

Torso, in Museum, beautiful specimen of sculpture, ii. 38. 

Tradition usually assigns to one hero the exploits of many, i. 
395,397. 

Treasure-house, £|^tian, story in Herodotus about aecret of 
entering one, i. 141. 

Trident of Siva, surmounting three pagodas, near fillora, L 
1«7. 

TVotk, figure of, fospended from neck of Egyptian chief justice, 
i.240. 

Typhon, the evil deity, temple of (Typhonium), at Edfoa, 
Benderah, Philee, beside temples of the good daity, L 
79, 161 ; represented by crocodile, ii. 305 ; took form of 
crocodile to escape the vengeance of Horus, ii. 305 ; re- 
presentations of, at Denderah, Edfou, Naga, and Mount 
Barkal,i. 109,162, 167; murdered Osiris; was triumphed 
over by Isis, L 168 ; magical invoeatkm of Typhon Seth, 
the ali-destroyer, in papyrus MS., ii. 282. 

Tyre, when Alexander took, he found there a religioaa mis- 
sion from Carthage, i. 96. 

U. 

Unicorn, figure of, at Sdfon, i. 75. 

Ure, Dr., in his microscopic examination of monuny-cloth, 
differs from Mr. Bauer, ii. 193, 194. 

V. 

Varnish, on zeliefe, ii. 49 ; on sarcophagus in Museom ; on 
miunmy-cases ; many painted woeda covered with veiy 
bright; material of; experiment on, by Professor John, 
ii.51. 

Vaaes, or jars, specimena of, in Theban tom^ remarkable for 
beauty of form and brightness of colours, iL 178 ; resemble 
Roman amphora, ii. 179; of gold, ii. 329. 

Vasda antioo^ site of quairiea o^ ii. 332* 
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Vermin abound in Kgypt, ii. 115. 

Vine frequently represented in Egyptian paintings, ii. 78. 

Vishnu, statue of, with Egyptian pyramidal cap, i. 290; 

picture at London Asiatic Society of incarnations of, i. 

226. 
Vplney, his description of the physical aspect of £g3rpt, 

i. 14. 
Vulture, one of the most picturesque of Egyptian birds of prey; 

often appears on Egyptian monuments, i. 140 ; extremely 

well delineated; very useful in Egypt as scavenger; 

symbol of Phtha ; with expanded wiugs over some temple^ 

doors, ii. 311. . 
Wady el Khargeh, Oasis jVIagna, remains of several antient 

temples in, one very large, i. 128. 
Wady Haifa, the second cataract of the Nile, i. 151. 
Wady Siva, Oasis of Ammon, remains of Egyptian temple in, 

. discovered by Miuutoli, i. 128. 
Water, a spring of fresh, no common thing in Egypt, i. 47. 
Wax, used for fastening colours^ ii. 49; a wax-glazing ab. 

figures in Museum, ii. 53 ; bodies preserved in, ii, 144, 

146. 
Weaving and dyeing of linen cloth, of high antiquity, it 339 ; 

men were the weavers in Egypt as in India ; representation 

of, in painting, ii. 340. 
Whip. (Seir Flagellum.) 
White-headed meu, in a picture, i. 285. 
Wilkinson, Mr., on the eastern desert of Egypt, i. 4. 
Williams, Mr., remarks of, on mummy-cloUi, ii. 190^ 191. 
Wine, much drunk, says Herodotus, by Egyptians ; process of 

nuiking, frequently represented in Egyptian paintings, ii 

78. 
Winkelmann, extract from, describing the dress of several 

Egyptian statues, ii. 20, 21 ; his remarks on sphinxes, i. 

Wood, scarcity of, in Egypt, i. 119 ; petrified, i. 10. 

Wooden statues, specimens in Museum of small, of sycamore ; 
two large, seen by Herodotus at Samos, presented by 
King Amasis, i. 370 ; he saw at Thebes 345 colossal 
statues of wood, representing high priests of the temple, i. 
370, 371 ; same at Memphis, i. 380 ; two large wooden 
figures of very fine workmanship at Thebes ; are among 
the oldest specimens of sculpture ; common among the 
earlv Greeks ; instances from Pausanias ; various woods 
used ; finally were covered with gold ftad ivory, L 372, 
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373 ; wooden gilded eow^ eontaimng body of daughter of 
King Mycerinue, i. 371. 
Writin^f description of a painting, representing two figures 
writing, ii. 272 ; description of the writing on papyri ; divi- 
son into pa^es, ii. 269,270; the pen or reed used for, ii. 
268; Eiqrptian wrote from right to left ; proof of this, iu 
266, 269, 271 ; initials and portions of MS. in red ink,'iL 
270, 272 ; specimen of enchorial writing, iL 271, 318. (See 
Papyrus.) 



Xenophon says Egjrpt was conquered by Cyrus^ i. 32. 
XenuM, name of, on a vase, L 33. 

Y. 

YeViaw, used as conventional colour for human figure ; wife of 
Ramses painted yellow; female figures paM yidlow, ii. 
85,86. (S^Henn6.) 

Toung, Dr., his mode of comparing the inscriptions on tbe 
Bosetta stone, ii. 344, et seq. ; his mode of determining 
the phonetic value of hierogl3rphics,ii. 346, 347 ; gave the 
first hint to ChampoUion that they rejffesent sounds, ii. 
348, 349; date and character of his publications, ii. 349, 
352. 

Z. 

Zodiac of Denderah, the scarabaeus in place of the crab 

appears on, ii. 313 ; remains of one at £1 Megaourah, i. 

173. 
Zo«ga, learned work of, on obelisks, i. 296, 297 ; first used the 

term phonetic with respect to hieroglyphics, ii. 346 ; 

made list of 958 difierent hieroglyphics, ii 367. 
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and flrom ^ectures delivered before the American Institutetf^ 
Instruction. ^ 

2 Vols. I2mo. 12s. 
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the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 
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